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INTRODUCTION. 


The  life  of  a  player  is,  assuredly,  not  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world.  Never- 
theless, it  may  be  made  amusing,  and  even 
useful  in  its  way,  if  the  vivacity  of  the  writer 
or  the  misdeeds  of  his  hero  are  sufficiently 
great.  In  biography,  luckily,  the  aristo- 
cratic value  goes  for  nothing.  It  enlightens 
neither  the  author  nor  his  subject.  A  writer 
may  be  as  lively  in  a  threadbare  suit,  as 
though  he  were  hedged  in  by  ermine.  And 
whether  his  hero  be  old  or  young,  rich  or 
poor,  a  lord  or  a  lacquey,  need  give  him  no 
anxiety   whatever.     It    is   enough  if  he  be 

^B    witty  himself,  or  the  cause  of  amusement  to 

^M  others. 
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VI  INTRODUCTION. 

We  do  not  presume  to  be  wits  ourselves. 
We  acknowledge  that  we  feel  the  weight  of 
our  undertaking.  There  are  few  tasks,  in*  I 
deed,  in  literature,  more  difficult  we  think, 
than  the  biography  of  a  celebrated  man.  In- 
dependently of  the  acutetiess  necessary  iu 
ordinary  cases  to  detect  and  explain  the 
niceties  of  character,  some  judgment  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  circle  of  events, 
amidst  which  he  should  be  made  to  move; 
avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  too  meagre  an 
outline  of  personal  history,  as  insufficient 
to  show  the  extent  of  his  influence;  and 
forbearing,  on  the  other,  to  diminish  his 
due  importance,  by  an  accumulation  of 
facts,  to  which  he  bears  but  a  remote  rela- 
tion. 

The  biographer,  moreover,  has  few  of  those 
glittering  materials  to  deal  with,  which  go 
far  to  make  up  tlie  splendour  of  the  liisto- 
rian's  work.     He  has  necessarily  fewer  eha- 
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meters,  and  far  less  variety  of  circumstance  to, 
relieve  and  set  off  his  labours.  There  is  al- 
most always  a  sameness  in  the  events  which 
he  has  to  recount ;  for  his  hero  is  either  a  phi: 
losopher  or  a  soldier,  a  statesman  or  a  pi 
or  a  man  remarkable  in  science  or  art ; 
seldom  combining  even  two  of  those  charac- 
ters, excepting  in  the  instances  of  Xenophon 
and  Csesar. 

If  it  be  said  tiiat  all  this  is  not  so  formidable 
as  it  appears ;  that  an  indifferent  subject  (like 
a  bad  cause  at  Nisi  Prius)  gives  ampler  scope 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  advocate ;  and  that 
genius  delights  in  accomplishing  something 
for  itself, — in  raising  or  creating;  we  admit 
that  this  is  in  some  sort  true.  And  yet,  this 
very  necessity  of  "  accomplishing  something, 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  what  we  urge. 
Could  we  be  content  indeed,  merely  to  blot 
down  on  foolscap,  the  dull  doings  of  a  lord  of 
the  bedchamber,  or  send  our  readers  to 
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vitli  tbe  adnetCBCflti  if  mdk  Mdesm  editar 
itne  of  the  fisTCtt  of  kaniii^  who  h» 
abolished  iii  trimnph  at  least  a  score  rominas 
in  Shakspeare  or  CIttDcer,  or  mianterpreled 
Homer  anew. — vhr,  tbe  thing  might  be  a 
matter  of  indifference :  bat  we  hare  no  surh 
inalirious  desgns  against  them.  Our  subject 
is  altogether  different :  and  o«r  desire  is  to 
touch  lightly.  (^reeaWyif  wecan.)  andhnpar- 
tially,  upon  the  principal  evenu  of  our  hwo's 
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(few  good  we  hope,)  upon  the  little  history  I 
before  him.  It  may  form  at  once  oiujl 
introduction  and  apology. 

Formerly,  the  deeds  of  actors  were  of  somcj  I 
moment.     Society  was  proud  of  these  pleaf  1 
sant  mimics.     They  were  no  longer  (as  they  I 
had  been  in  rude  times)  wanderers  over  the 
land  ;  no  longer  "  vagabonds,"  grimacing  for 
theit  barley  bread  in   barns  and  alehouse&t  J 
They  had  become  stationary ;  they  had  iia&^  | 
to    the    rank    of  artists;    they  included  in 
their  roll,  men  of  good  manners,  of  good 
education,  even  of  genius.     Fashion  followed 
them;   the  wits  and  high  intellects  of  th«i| 
time  busied  themselves  with  their  merits  L 
and  they  formed,  upon  the  whole,  a  bodji 
well  entitled  to  distinction  and  respect.     Fori] 
they  unquestionably  diffused  more  pleasunij 
amongst  all  classes  of  men,  than  any  other 
bodyofpeoplewhatsoever :  and  they  materially 
influenced  the  progress  of  civilisation;  improv- 
b3 


the  morals,  and  raising  and  giving  refinement 
to  the  public  taste. 

Since  those  times,  a  century  full  of  changM.1 
has  swept  over  the  play-going  world.  People  I 
have  increased ;  luxuries  have  increased  f'j 
books  have  increased :  and  now,  alas !  th» 
theatre  is  little  thought  of.  It  has  fallen  c 
"  evil  days:"  or  else,  it  has  contained  within  1 
itself  seeds  of  corruption,  which  have  hurried'] 
it  into  premature  decay.  The  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  country  avoid  it,  as  a  place 
UMSuited  to  noble  tastes ;  the  critics  sneer  at 
it;  the  people  frequent  it  no  longer.  What- 1 
is  the  cause,  or  rather  what  are  the  causetf 
(for  there  are,  we  imagine,  more  than  one), 
of  its  adversity,  we  are  not  sages  enough  to 
determine.  But  we  think  that  we  see,  if  not 
the  origin  of  the  evil,  at  least  certain  colla- 
teral reasons,  why  the  benches  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Ancient  Diury  are  now  compara- 
tively deserted. 
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First,  there  is  "  The  Schoolmaster."  He 
is  abroad.  He  has  entered  even  the  walls 
of  the  theatre,  and  whisked  away,  with  his 
"charming  rod^''  hundreds  of  the  gapers  and 
gazers  who  formerly  used  to  assemble  there, 
to  sharpen  their  wits  or  employ  their  leisure. 
These  personages  now  sit  quietly  at  home. 
They  read  newspapers,  and  journals,  and 
magazines,  and  all  the  pretty  duodecimos 
which  that  great  mother  of  learning,  "  the 
Press,"  throws  out  daily,  weekly,  and  niouthly. 
from  her  ever-teeming  bosom.  They  piik 
up,  from  this  course  of  education,  sumethiug 
"  useful,"  as  they  thiuk.  And  so  they  do ; 
and  so  they  would  have  done  had  they  con- 
tinued to  frequent  the  neglected  theatre.  For 
the  theatre  is  not  barren  of  good.  In  its 
strength,  (its  "palmy  days,")  it  is  a  grand 
and  terrible  instructor;  and  its  iuflueuce 
might  be  extended  beyond  any  point  that 
it  has  ever  yet  attained  in  this  country. 
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might  inculcate  pressing  and  important  truthsi 
it    might   stimulate    men   to  great  actions; 
it  might  form, — opening  its  doors,  as  it  doe 
night  after  night,  and  speaking,  "  trumpet- 
toogued,"  to  thousands  of  people, — a  powerful  1 
and  healthy  resisting  body,  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  unprincipled  faction  and  tyranny  ; 
exhibiting   to    each    the    value   and    beauty  I 
of  "  the  golden  mean,"  which  comprehends 
within  its  liberal  limits  all  that  is  good  and  ' 
useful  to  human  kind ;  all  between  "  Croesus' 
wealth,    and    Irus'  povertie."     The   theatre 
might  perhaps  do  this ;  but  the  licenser  ae 
yet  hangs,  like  an  incubus,   upon   it.     Hifl  ' 
employment  is  to  cut  out  words  which  mean  < 
nothing,  and  sentences  innocent  of  evil.     He  i 
cannot,  indeed,   altogether  repress  the  vital 
energies  of  the  drama ;  but  he  may  mate- 
rially retard  its  progress.      For  an    author 
never  can  write  well,  if  he  write  under  the 
fear  of  a  capricious  or  narrow-minded  judge. 
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is  like  a  man  with  a  log  about  his  leg — be 
er  can  take  a  free  or  natural  step ;  his 
speed  is  useless,  his  strength  is  of  no  avail. 
It  is  worth  consideration,  whether  or  not  a 
licenser  may  not  altogether  be  dispensed  with ; 
leaving  to  the  law,  which  is  surely  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  the  task  of  repressing  suib 
exhibitions  as  are  positively  obnoxious  to 
good  taste,  or  even  to  "  good  order,"  and  o£ 
punishing  the  person  offending. 

Nevertheless,  the  Drama,  so  long  as 
shadow  of  its  worth  remains,  (and  it  must 
remain,  and  increase  in  value,  if  the  public 
^iupport  it),  is  a  school  from  which  something 
may  be  learned,  by  all  classes  and  kinds  of  men. 
It  is  a  school,  however,  whose  value  and  im- 
portance depend  mainly  on  those  who  frequent 
it:  for  the  theatre  and  the  public  act  recipro- 
cally on  each  other.  The  stage  must  rise  in  in- 
tellect, to  satisfy  a  public  that  ia  intelligent ; 
and  the  public  must  ever  derive  if^wlights,  i^^fr 
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thoughts,  new  pleasures,  from  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  stage.     The  Drama  itself 
is  generated  in  the  public  heart.     Although 
it  show  itself  upon  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  in  i 
a  painted  face  and  grotesque  costume,  it  is  1 
itself  essentially  natural ;  being  wrought  out  I 
and  compounded  of  the  passions  and  actions  1 
and    characters    of  men.      If  it  consist    of] 
anything  else,  it  is  perishable  and  bad.     It  | 
may  be  poetry,  or  music ;  it  may  exhibit  the  i 
imagination,  the  folly,  the  wit  of  the  author ;  | 
but  it  is  "  TAe  Drama"  no  longer. 

Another  cause  {not  to  pursue  the  question  I 
to  tediousness)  of  the  decay  of  the  theatres^  I 
lies  in  the  late  hours  devoted  to  amusement ; 
and  a  third  in  the  vicious  system  of  pro-  I 
ducing  "  Stars"  upon  the  stage.  We  may  ] 
jjossibly  say  a  few  words  on  this  last  men- 
tioned subject  hereafter.  At  present,  let  us  i 
proceed  with  our  tlieme. 

As  we  have  observed,  actors  and  acting  I 
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have  gone  out  of  repute.  Yet,  even  inKean's 
time,  the  subject  had  not  wholly  lost  its 
interest.  For  the  prosperity  and  accid<enla 
of  his  life  became  matters  of  public  coucerii. 
Lords  thronged  his  doors,  during  illness ; 
l)resc'nts  flowed  in  upon  him ;  newspapers 
were  rich  in  anecdotes  concerning  him  ;  the 
pit  was  full,  to  repletion  ;  the  boxes  brilUant ; 
the  galleries  wild  with  pleasure. 

■'  Was  not  this  love,  iudeeii  ?  " 

It  is  true,  that  our  tragedian,  in  the  course 
of  time,  declined  from  his  zenith,  and  sank 
almost  to  the  common  level.  But  he  had 
hia  day ;  he  had  his  share  of  applause  and 
sunshine ; 


("  They  can't  l)Ut  say  he  had  the  crown ;  ") 

and  this  is  all  that  man's  admiration, 
however  sincere,  will  ever  render ;  all  that 
]nan's  vanity  can  ever  hope  to  gain.  Why 
should    the    actor   mourn    that    the   incense 
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between  the  schools  of  Nature  and  Art,  (if  wn 
may  so  term  them),  in  the  annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish theatre. 

Let  us  look  back  a  little.  We  are  not  J 
about  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  a  regiilar  a 
history  of  the  stage ;  but,  before  we  bring  \ 
our  hero  upon  the  London  boards,  and  speak  j 
of  his  success  there,  it  will  be  desirable  to  ) 
show  briefly  what  its  condition  was,  and  what  J 
his  predecessors  had  done  there  formerly.  ] 
Kean  owed,  we  sincerely  believe,  as  little  to  fl 
the  example  of  others,  as  any  actor  who  everl 
appeared  before  the  public.  Yet  he  was  by  I 
no  means  the  only  great  actor,  that  the  I 
English  stage  has  possessed.  We  eveaJ 
doubt  whether  he  was  the  greatest.  There  I 
were  excellent  tragedians  before  him, 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnon  a," 


and  accomplished  performers,  who  were  con- 
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temporary  with  him  ;  and  in  ttiis,  indeed,  and 
in  the  cultivated  state  of  the  art,  consisted' 
part  of  the  difficulties,  that  he  had  to  encouD*] 
ter,  when  he  first  rushed  upon  us  from  the 
pioTinces. 

In  the  year  1814,  (when  Kean  made  lii»" 
debut  in  London,)  acting  had  grown  into  au 
art  altogether  different  from  those  mean  and 
cnide  exhibitions,  which  signaUsed  the  birth 
of  the  Englisli  Drama ;  when,  in  the  spirit 
of  merry  Christmas,  *'  The  Clergy  and 
Scholars  of  Saint  Paul's"  disguised  them* 
selves  as  saints  and  martyrs,  for  the  edifica* 
tion  of  the  public,  (and  their  own  private 
emolument)  ;  and  when  those  "  companies  of 
men  called  vagrants," — their  rivals, — assum- 
ing less  virtuous  exteriors,  went  rambling 
about  the  country,  playing  merry  and  profane 
pieces,  and  levying  rates  (or  rather  tithes 
in  liind)  in  every  town  and  village,  after  the 
fasliion  of  the  Cai)uchins. 
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The    stage  had  long  boasted,   and    witfac  I 
reason,  that  men  of  considerable  intellect  ha4  I 
resorted  to  it,  as  to  a  liberal  profession  :    and- 
that,    as   a  consequence,    the    theatre    had 
attained  a  rank  in  the  social  system,  wbict^  I 
entitled  it  to  consideration.     At  what  precise  I 
time  it  began  its  rise  it  is  not  necessary  tO  I 
inquire.     It  is  most  probable,  we  think,  thrt 
good  acting  began  when  there  first  appeared  1 
soraethiog  worthy  to  be  represented.     The 
"Mysteries"  and  "Moralities"  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  things  so  utterly  contemptible 
in  all  respects,  except  simply  as  regards  a 
mere  amiable  design,  that  Roscius  himself 
would  have  been  damned  without  ceremony^ 
had  he  ventured  to  expose  himself  in  them. 
There  must,   at  all  times,  be  a  foundation 
and  stimulus  for  the  actor.     He  must  have 
good  sense  or  emphatic  lines  to  utter ;  poetry 
or  epigram  to  recite ;  the  husk  or  outline  of  a 
character  to  fill, — or  he  is  lost.     His  owu 


vivacity  and  intelligence  (though  much  de- 
pends on  these)  are  not  *'  the  all  and  all" 
here.  Accordingly,  when  the  Drama  shook 
off  the  rubbish  of  words  and  dull  absurdities 
which  had  previously  oppressed  it,  and  sprang 
up  in  its  full  strength,  about  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  good  actors  appeared  also.  Bur- 
bage  and  Alleyne,  Taylor  and  Mason  were 
without  doubt  very  able  men.  But  the 
first  person  who  exhibited  positive  genius  in 
acting,  seems  to  have  been  Betterton.  His 
excellencies  have  met  with  a  fit  critic  in  the 
person  of  Colley  Gibber ;  a  man  who  has 
rashly  been  denounced  as  a  blockhead,  but 
who  was,  in  fact,  a  keen  and  discriminating 
observer.  It  is  a  singular  error  of  fortune, 
that  this  author  should  be  known  less  by  his 
own  deserving  writings,  than  by  the  wit  of 
bis  enemy.  He  was  a  dramatist  of  cod- 
siderable  merit,  and  a  good  actor ;  and  his 
"  Apology"     (which    every    one    ought    to 
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read)  combines  acute  criticism  with  livelinewl 
of  detail,  in  a  greater  degree  than  can  be  1 
elsewhere  found  in  certainly  English  biogra*  1 
phy.  Nevertheless,  he  stands  out  in  our 
recollection — not  as  the  critic,  the  actor,  the 
dramatist,  or  the  biographer ;  but  as  the  I 
hero  and  effigy  of  dulness,  in  the  bitter  ] 
slanders  of  Pope. 

Betterton  was,  according  to  various  con-  I 
curring  testimonies,  in  the  very  first  order  of  | 
actors.     We  do  not  agree  with  Cibber,  that  I 
he  and  Shakspeare  ( ! )  were   "  formed  for  the  j 
mutual  assistance   and   illustration    of  each  I 
others  genius."     We  think  that  the  fame  of  I 
our  great  deer-stealer  would    have   thriven  ] 
without    snch  companionship ;    however  it 
might  have   fared   with    the    reputation   of 
Betterton.     But  we  can  easily  believe  that  , 
the  actor  was  a  person  of  subtle  apprehension, 
and  of  a  fine  and  vigilant  judgment.     "  He  -j 
could  vary  his  spirit, "  says  Cibber,  *'  to  the 


different  characters  he  acted.  Those  wild 
impatient  starts  which  he  threw  into  Hotspur, 
never  came  from  the  unruffled  temper  of 
his  Brutus :  when  the  Betterton  Bnitus  was 
provoked,  in  his  dispute  with  Cassias,  his 
spirit  flew  only  to  his  eye.  With  the  settled 
dignity  of  contempt,  like  an  impeding  rock, 
he  repelled  upon  himself  the  foam  of  Cassiug. 
— Betterton  had  a  voice  of  that  kind,  which 
gave  more  spirit  to  terror  than  to  the  softer 
passions  ;  of  more  strength  than  melody." 

"  He  had  so  full  a  possession  of  the  esteem 
and  regard  of  his  auditors,  that  upon  his 
entrance  into  every  scene,  he  seemed  to  seize 
upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  giddy  and 
inadvertent.  In  the  just  delivery  of  poetical 
numbers,  particularly  where  the  sentiments 
are  pathetic,  it  is  scarce  credible  upon  how 
minute  an  article  of  sound  depends  their 
greatest  beauty  or  inafFection.  The  voice  of 
a  singer  is  not   more  strictly  tied  to 
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and  tune,  than  that  of  an  actor  in  theatrical 
elocution.  The  least  syllable  too  long  or  too 
slightly  dwelt  upon  in  a  period,  depreciates 
it  to  nothing  ;  while  every  syllable,  if  rightly 
touched,  shall,  like  the  heightening  stroke  of 
light  from  a  masters  pencil,  give  life  and 
spirit  to  the  whole.  I  never  heard  a  line  in 
tragedy  come  from  Betterton,  wherein  my 
judgment,  my  ear,  and  my  imagination,  were 
not  fully  satisfied :  which  since  his  time  I 
cannot  equally  say  of  any  actor  whatsoever." 

It  is  thus  that  Gibber,  his  contemporary, 
speaks  of  him  ;  and  the  eulogy  is  echoed  or 
confirmed  by  all  other  writers,  who  have 
examined  into  the  subject  of  the  acted 
drama. 

Of  the  same  age  with  Betterton,  were 
Kynaston  the  tyrant,  Montfort  the  lover,  and 
Sandford  "  the  Spagnolet "  (or  villain)  of 
the  stage.  Each  of  these  had  his  peculiar 
merit.      But    they    were    rather    accessories 
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than  principals.  Betterton  was  undoubtedly 
the  head  and  crowning  spirit  of  the  time ; 
and  from  him  (if  from  any  one  person  alone) 
we  must  derive  our  knowledge  as  to  what 
style  of  acting  was  then  prevalent. 

The  next  actor  whose  manner  gave  a  tone 
to  the  stage,  seems  to  have  been  Quin.  For 
Booth,  notwithstanding  Gibber's  careful  com- 
mendation of  him,  was  rather  a  person 
forming  himself  upon  a  preceding  model, 
(that  of  Betterton,)  than  an  original  per- 
former. Neither  he  nor  Barry  (nor  Hender- 
EOD,  in  a  later  age,)  could  be  considered  as 
enjoying  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  their 
profession,  or  as  originating  the  then  style 
or  fashion  of  the  stage. 

Quin's  was  the  grandiloquent  or  artificial 

style.      He  exhibited  the  form  rather  than 

the  soul  of  tragedy.     Parts  of  dignity  and 

,  lofty  pride  became  him,  such  as  Coiiolanus 

or  Cato ;  but  he  did  not  excel  in  representing 
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the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  passions, — the  lights, 
and  shadows,  and  conflicting  elements,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  the  human  cha- 
racter. He  wore  the  cothurnus  rather  than 
the  buskin*}  and  appeared  dressed  in  the 
fetters  rather  than  the  oniaments  of  the 
Muse.  Nevertheless,  he  reigned  till  the  year 
1741,  when  a  more  x*otent  spirit  arose,  and 
he  was  suddenly  and  for  ever  displaced  by 
Garrick. 

Garrick,  from  every  account,  must  assur- 
edly have  been  an  extraordinary  actor — 
perhaps  the  most  complete  one  that  ever  trod 
upon  the  English  stage.  For  he  was  not 
distinguished  simply  by  one  line  of  character. 
He  was  excellent  in  almost  all  that  he  under- 
took, and  was  despicable  in  none.  To  gain 
credit,  as  he  did,  in  Roraeo  and    Lear,  in 


*  Both  the  cothumas  ani  the  buBkin  were  worn 
tragedy,  hnt  the  formeT  waB  made  so  as  to  give 
anilicial  height  to  the  perfoniier. 
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Macbetb,  Don  Felix,  Ranger,  Hainlet,  and 
Abel  Drugger,  shows  a  talent  marvellously 
apprehensive  and  plastic.  And,  be  it  ob- 
served, that  the  merit  of  his  playing  was  a 
thing  past  dispute.  He  had  not  merely  a 
party  of  admirers,  a  section  of  the  town ; 
but  the  suffrages  of  all  people  were  his;  and 
we  must  conclude  that  he  deserved  them.  It 
is  not  long  ago  since  some  of  the  play-goers 
of  his  time  survived,  and  they  all,  to  a  man, 
pronounced  upon  him  the  most  unqualified 
panegyrics.  A  good  (although  small)  figure, 
a  quick  and  fiery  eye,  features  wonderfully  ' 
flexible,  and  the  decided  air  of  a  gentleman, 
were  the  physical  requisites  which  Garrick 
brought  towards  the  constitution  of  a  great 
actor.  And  his  other  pretensions  were  of  the 
same  sufficing  sort;  for  he  had  ambition  and 
a  natural  wit,  some  learning,  industr\',  3 
lively  apprehension,  and  sound  discriminatiug 
c2 
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sense.  By  the  aid  of  all  these  qualities,  bil 
reigned  for  many  years,  sole  and  absolute  1ot4  I 
of  the  legitimate  drama. 

At  last,   Garrick,  victorious  through  lifij  4 
over  every  competitor,  retired  in  his    turn; 
and  then  Mr.  John  Kemble  arose,  and  gayeJ 
to  the  stage  a  model  for  classic  grace,  fori 
Roman  heroism  and  stoic  pride.     With  all 
the  dignity  of  Qiiin,  he  surpassed  him  in 
characters  where  more  than  mere  voice   oi 
Bgure  was  demanded,  as  in  Penruddock  and  \ 
the  Stranger,  where  deep  touches  of  human  J 
feeling  link  the  misanthrope  to  the  man;   oT^J 
as    in    Macbeth,  where    the    spirit    is    notJ 
degraded,  by  education  or  habit  or  its  owv-i 
weakness,    below    the    human    sympathies  ( J 
but    sublimated    beyond    them,   and   raised  i 
to    preternatural    grandeur,    by    intercourse 
with  creatures  of  a  more  potent  order.     Id 
these,    Mr.    Kemble    exhibited     the    pathos 
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of  the  one,  and  the  wild  soleiuu  abstraction 
of  the  other,  in  a  inaniier  that  would  liavt; 
borne  comparison  with  any  actor. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  our  readers,  since  it 
must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
them,  that  Mr.  Kemble  was  succeeded,  as 
leader  of  tragedy,  by  the  hero  of  this  present, 
book. 

When  Keaa  threw  himself  upon  the  Lon- 
don stage,  to  take  his  chance  with  the  public, 
he  found  a  luxurious  theatre,  fastidious 
judges,  and  many  experienced  aud  accom- 
plished performers.  In  tragedy,  (as  well  as 
in  comedy,)  there  were  persons  of  established 
reputation  and  sterling  merit.  He  had  to 
contest  the  palm  with  these;  upou  their  own 
grouud;  before  audiences  accustomed  to  their 
manner ;  and  before  critics  prepossessed  in 
their  favour.  It  is  no  trifling  proof  of  talent, 
to  have  triumphed  over  these  impediments;  to 
have  gained  an  equal   number  of  partisani 
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and  admirers ;  and  to  have  struck  out,  amidst 
many  models,  an  undeniably  original  style. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  his  merits 
in  other  respects,  his  claims  to  originality  are 
undoubted.  The  very  defects,  which  his 
enemies  attribute  to  him,  afford  conclusive 
evidence  on  this  point. 

At  this  time,  the  fonn  of  trngedy  wi 
dignified  and  imposing.  The  family 
Kemble,  with  Mr.  Young,  their  discipi 
occupied  the  stage.  They  declaimed  in 
fine  and  polished  style;  and,  in  truth,  they 
were  worthy  to  represent  the  heroes,  real  and 
fictitious,  which  Shakspeare  and  other  lesser 
magicians  have  conjured  np,  and  filled  with 
more  than  "  their  wonted  fires,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lovers  of  the  drama.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  chance  of  bringing 
together  a  band  of  actors  equally  good  and 
effective,  was  scarcely  within  the  limits 
probability.     Nevertheless,  it  was  not  requii 
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site,  nor  for  the  advantage  of  the  stage,  that  * 
these  excellent  actors  should  monopolise  it.  „ 
Competition  for  the  public  favour  was  even  i 
desirable;  possibly  for  the  preservation  of  the  I 
Kemble  scliool, — certainly  for  the  progress  of  j 
the   public    taste.     Whether   the   acting  of 
Mr.  Kemble  was    better  than   that  of  Mr. 
Kesn.  or  worse,  is  a  matter  of  little  import- 
ance.    There  exists  no  ungracious  necessity 
for  instituting  a  strict  comparison  between 
these  two  eminent  men.     Had  Kean  even 
turned  out   the   worse   actor,   the   stimulus  ' 
wliich  his  appearance  must  have  given  to  the 
opposite  school  of  acting,  would  of  itself  have 
been  useful.     Mr.  Kemble's  acting  was  un- 
doubtedly in  a  noble  and  efTective  style  of 
art.     But  it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  in  tho  I 
be)it  style.    For  instance,  it  differed  from  that  I 
of  Garrick.     AVas    it   therefore   better  than 
Garrick's? — We    think  that   a  pause  must 
ensue,  before  the  question  can  be  judiciously  . 
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answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then,  Mr. 
Kemble(Mrs.  Siddons  also,  the  most  complete 
tragic  actress  of  her  country,  was  in  the  same 
predicament,)  was  better  in  some  characters 
than  in  others.  The  inevitable  consequence 
from  this  is,  that  he  was  deficient  in  some ; 
and  in  '  some,'  therefore,  he  might  be  8i 
passed.  He  was  great  io  Wolsey,  in  Corii 
laniis,  in  Brutus,  in  Penruddock,  and  in  Cato: 
tfven  in  Macbeth,  he  might  be  said  to  have 
been  great.  But  in  Othello  and  Richard  the 
Third,  in  Shylock  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
and  other  parts,  his  acting  was  of  a  different 
quality.  All  this  shows  that  the  tragic 
drama,  although  for  the  most  part  ably 
represented,  was  not  in  all  its  parts  completely 
filled.  There  was  in  fact,  a  vacuum, — a 
defect,  which  Mr.  Kean  came  forward  and 
attempted  to  supply. 

The  history  of  his  exploits,  in  London 
the  provinces,  will  be  found  in  the  followii 
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pages.     Whether  our  occasional  estimates  of  \ 
liis  talents  be  correct  or  uot,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say  ;  but  they  are  at  all  events  impartial. 
Our  leaning  (by  reason  of  personal  intercourse 
and  old  admiration,)  is  towards  the  members  | 
uf  the  opposite  school ;  yet  we  shall  not  be  •] 
found    to    have  been  swayed  by  this  from  J 
doing  justice  to  Kean.     If  it  be  said,  that  we  | 
have  been  hasty  or  superficial ;  that  we  have  ' 
not    determined  our  hero's  exact  merits  in 
every  part  which  he  undertook  to  fill ;  nor  hi^ 
precise  rank  in  the  scale  of  histrionic  excel- 
lence ;  the  almost  insurmountable  nature  of  the  | 
task  must  excuse  us.     Criticism  is  a  delicate  \ 
thing,  and  should  be  nicely  balanced.     We 
enter  no  claims  to  be  looked  u])on  as  critics :  \ 
we  want  the  necessai7  courage  :  we  were  not  ■ 
born    critics,    nor    heroes  *.       All   that   w^:l 


*  The  learned  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's,  says,  "  EtW 
true  critic  is  a  hero  born,  descending  in  a  direct  1 
from  ihe  celestial  stem,  by  Momus  and  Hjbris,  v 
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pretend  to  do  is  to  state  our  impressionn 
We  abandon  criticism  to  others.  We  fancy 
that  we  see  how  it  ought  to  conduct  itself; 
but  having  been  witnesses  in  our  time  of 
some  signal  failures  in  the  Aristarchian  : 
we  have  become  diffident  of  our 
opinions. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  determine  l 
gsniuG  of  a  man.  we  should  endeavour,  we 
think,  to  show  the  general  rather  than  the 
particular  qualities  of  it.  We  do  not  i 
that  the  mere  amount  should  be  givei 
without  any  specification  of  the  items  thai 
constitute  it ;  but  that  a  wide  and  phi) 
loeophic  view  should  be  aimed  at,  rather 
than  a  microscopic  survey  of  its  minuter 
parts.     The  stature  and  outline  and  expre«K-B 

be^ut  Zoilns,  who  begat  Tlgdlios,  who  begat  Etcceten 
ibe  elder,  who  begiat  Bentley  and  Rymer,  and  Wooton, 
and  Perrault,  and  Denais,  who  begat  EtcKtera  the 
yomiger" — The  Dean    did   not  lire   to    completa  the 
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sion.-^the  strength  and  weakness, — in  a  word 
the  character,  sliould  be  studied  and  rendered ; 
not   sacrificed  to   minute   aiid    bypercriticai 
details.     In   the   medium    between   the  two 
errors -a  vag\ie  estimate  (or  guess)  on    the 
one  hand,  and  a  petty  scnitiny  on  the  other, — .  , 
the  merit  and  safety  {inedio  tutissimug)  of 
criticism    consists.       We    should    view    our  ' 
subject  on  every  side,  and  upon  all  occasions. 
We  should  make  allowances  for  every  acci- 
dental circumstance  ;  and  judge  him  dispas-  ' 
sionately,  and  from  a   proper  distance.      A 
painter  transfers  to   his  canvas   neither  the 
dim    form  of   the  person  whom    he  woidd 
represent,  nor  every  individual  hair  or  vein 
that  belongs  to  him  ;  but  the  clear  object,  as  ' 
we  meet  and  see  it  every  day.     He  knows 
that  a  picture  is  intended,  not  to  authenticate 
the  marks  which  are  found  on  the  human  | 
body ;    but  in  order  that  a  man  (ivlien  he  i 
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shall  be  dead,  or  absent,)  may  be  recognised 
by  his  friends. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  have  been 
desirous  of  abstaining  from  a  precise  or  judicial 
air,  when  speaking  of  our  hero's  merits ; 
preferring  to  give  our  impressions  merely, 
and  leaving  the  reader  at  full  liberty  to  adopt 
them  or  not  as  he  pleases.  Authors  are  too 
apt  to  affect  the  Dominie,  and  talk  authori- 
tatively to  their  friends  the  public.  We  are 
but  beginners,  and  take  humbler  ground. 
We  decide  on  Dothing:  we  affect  no  im- 
portance. Our  aim  is  to  give  wings  to  a 
dull  hour — to  gossip  with  the  good-natured 
reader  in  bis  ann-chair,  at  his  breakfast- 
table,  or  by  his  evening  fire.  If  we  now  and 
then  discuss  some  little  point  carelessly,  it  is 
with  a  proper  share  of  diffidence,  and  without 
any  ambitious  views  of  making  a  crowd  < 
proselytes. 
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In  this  spirit  only,  we  ventnre  to  say  that 
we  think  Kean  possessed  what  few  actors 
can  lay  claim  to,  namely,  originality.  He 
impressed  character  on  almost  everything 
which  he  attempted.  He  did  not  merely 
recite  his  part,  but  act  it, — a  very  different 
matter.  You  could  not  confound  his  acting 
with  that  of  any  other  man ;  nor,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  character  which  he  represented, 
with  any  other  character  in  the  play.  It 
was  (right  or  wrong)  distinguishalile  from 
others.  This  is,  after  an  inferior  fashion, 
what  Shakspeare  has  done,  and  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Cervantes,  and  Fielding 
have  done.  This  is,  in  short,  the  Intellectual 
Style.  There  is  another  style,  where  the 
actor  or  actress  exhibits  pathos,  without 
character;  showing  tenderness,  grace,  gentle- 
ness, or  sorrow  ;  but  nothing  more.  This 
may  be  called  the  Lachrymose  Style.  Then, 
there  is  the  grandiloquent,  or  "  Ercli 
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or  style.  And  there  are  also  various  otlier 
methods  of  acting,  which  amount  to  no  style 
at  all. 

In  regard  to  Kean's  private  character, 
have  left  it  to  speak  for  itself.     We  are  i 
censors  of  Ins  morals.    Some  circumstances  t] 
his  life,  indeed,  require  neither  illustration 
nor  comment.     But  there  are  other  things, 
doubtful  in  fact  or  uncertain  as  to  motive  ;■ 
and  upon  these,  we  think  it  prudent  to  bffT 
silent.     It  is  not  safe,  at  all  times,  to  judge 
of  men  by  their  deeds  aloue.     Were  we  i'm 
imo  pectore,  we  might  proclaim  our  opinion 
without  reserve  ;  but  till  then,  we  will  8hoi( 
virtue  and  refrain.     Above  all,  we  will 
weary  oiu-selves  (nor  our  readers)  with  j 
fruitless  lamentations,  as  to  what  our  trage- 
dian   miffht  have    been,    had   certain    purer 
particles  entered  into  his  composition.     Hinn 
qualities,  good  aud  bad  as  they  were,  formedJ 
the  man.     From  them  sprang  his   geniuajJ 
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his  vigour,  his  character.  It  was  probably 
the  collision  between  the  two,  that  struck  out 
those  brilliant  sparks  which  the  world  has  so 
Jong  been  accustomed  to  admire.  Flad  he 
wanted  some  quality  which  we  deplore,  he 
might  have  had  another,  less  favourable  to 
the  development  of  his  genius.  He  might 
have  been  a  truckling  parasite,  instead  of 
a  vain,  violent,  and  reckless  man.  What 
was  headstrong  passion,  might  have  been 
deliberate  roguery.  His  intemperance  might  , 
have  been  exchanged  for  sober  hatred;  hii^ 
ambition  for  a  love  of  oppression ;  his  mad 
extravagance  for  some  dark  and  sordid  i 
And  here,  as  some  extenuation  for  his  last-  . 
mentioned  fault,  which  has  found  many  conwJ 
mentators,  we  will  quote  some  observations 
on  the  subject,  from  a  writer  who  loved  to 
look  charitably  on  human  actions,  and  who>' 
thought  that  even  the  extravagance  of  actortira 
might  have  some  excuse,  which  the  wealthyi* 
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and    the    prudent   had    not    been    able 
detect. 

"  With  respect  to  the  extravagance 
actors,  as  a  traditional  character,  it  is  net  I 
be  wondered  at ;  they  live  from  hand 
mouth  ;  they  plunge  from  want  into  luxury  j^ 
they  have  no  means  of  making  money  breed ; 
and  all  professions  that  do  not  live  by  turning 
money  into  money,  or  have  not  a  certainty  of 
accumulating  it  in  the  end  by  parsimony, 
spend  it.  Uncertain  of  the  future,  they 
make  sure  of  the  present  moment.  This  is 
not  unwise.  Chilled  with  poverty,  steep 
in  contempt,  they  sometimes  pass  into  thi 
sunshine  of  fortune,  and  are  lifted  to  thql 
very  pinnacle  of  public  favour,  yet  even  then 
cannot  calculate  on  the  continuance  of  success 
but  are,  '  like  the  giddy  sailor  on  the  mai 
ready  with  every  blast  to  topple  down  int< 
the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep ! '  Besides,  i 
the  young  enthusiast  who  is  smitten  with  th^ 
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stage,  and  with  the  public  as  a  mistress,  were 
naturally  a  close  hunks,  he  would  become  or 
remain  a  city  clerk,  instead  of  turning  player. 
Again,  with  respect  to  the  habit  of  convivial 
indulgence,  an  actor  to  be  a  good  one  { 
must  have  a  great  spirit  of  enjoyment  in 
himself,  strong  impulses,  strong  passions,  and 
a  strong  sense  of  pleasure,  for  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  imitate  the  passions  and  to  conimmii- 
eate  pleasure  to  others.  A  man  of  genius  is 
not  a  machine.  The  neglected  actor  may  be 
excused  if  he  drinks  oblivion  of  his  disap-" 
pointments :  the  successful  one,  if  he  quafi^ 
the  applause  of  the  world,  and  enjoys  the 
friendship  of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  the 
favourites  of  fortune,  in  draughts  of  nectar. 
There  is  no  path  so  steep  as  that  of  fame ; 
no  labour  so  hard  as  the  pursuit  of  excellence* 
The  intellectual  excitement  inseparable  from 
those  professions  which  call  forth  all  our 
sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  requires 
some  corresponding  physical    excitement  to 
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support  our  failure,  and  not  a  little  to  allay 
the  ferment  of  the  spirits  attendant  on 
success.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  dissipa- 
tion beyond  this  in  the  profession  of  a  player, 
it  is  owing  to  the  state  of  public  opinion, 
which  paragraphs  full  of  censure  are  not 
calculated  to  reform ;  and  players  are  only 
not  so  respectable  as  a  profession  as  they 
migbt  be,  because  their  profession  is  not 
respected  as  it  ought  to  be." 

One  word  more.  We  have  forborne  to 
touch  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any 
living  actor.  Not  but  that  we  have  formed 
oiu*  opinion  regarding  them.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, indeed,  not  to  do  this  in  some  degree, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  frequented  the 
theatres.  The  passion  and  energy  of  a  player 
will  force  itself  into  our  admiration :  the 
sparkling  comedy  of  another,  the  vapid 
monotony  of  a  third,  will  have  their  due 
effect.  However  resolute  we  may  be,  their 
vicea  and   virtues  thrust    themselves  upon 
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our  notice.  AVhatever  vows  of  indifference 
we  may  make,  we  must  weep  or  laugh  or 
slumber  (as  the  case  may  be)  under  the  in- 
fluence of  "  the  followers  of  Thespis."  But, 
although  we  must  yield  in  this  point  to  the 
frailty  of  the  flesh,  we  may  yet  forbear  to 
record  our  opinions.  Indeed,  prudence  and 
good-nature  both  prompt  us  to  silence.  First, 
we  have  a  lurking  notion,  that  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  souls  of  actors,  (there  are  excep- 
tions of  course)  we  must  administer  a  larger 
portion  of  honey  than  we  can  conscientiously 
spare.  For,  notwithstanding  they  deal  in 
the  heroic  measure,  and  are  as  used  to 
sceptres  and  robes  of  ermine  as  to  their  every- 
day meal,  yet  are  they  (like  all  others,  authors 
themselves  included) 

"  Com  man  (led 
By  sucli  poor  paasion  as  the  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the  meanest  chares." 


And  secondly,  the  poor  denizens  of  the 
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Stage  are  sufficiently  troubled  with  critics 
already.  Daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  these 
tormentors  sting  them  in  the  t«nderest  places. 
We  will  not  add  to  their  discomfort.  We 
have  received  great  pleasure  iu  our  day,  from 
even  the  meanest  of  the  sons  of  Thalia. 
They  have  soothed  us  in  times  of  pain. 
They  have  done  what  neither  reason,  dql 
the  Leech's  aid,  nor  ^H 

"  All  tLe  dro(vsy  syrups  of  the  East,''  * 

could  effect; — they  have  drawn  a  sweet  ob- 
livion 'round  us  for  a  while,  and  made  us 
forget  the  world  and  its  many  troubles :  and 
we  will  not  requite  them  with  hasty  or  unjust 
censures.  They  are  an  active  aud  intelligent 
body  of  men,  and  beyond  comparison  the 
most  amusing  company  extant. 

With  this  intimation,  we  leave  our  hero 
and  his  history  to  their  fate. 
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It  is  a  castom  of  authors,  when  compiling 
the  history  of  any  one  of  their  great  men, 
to  usher  in  his  achievements  by  some  mag- 
nificent preamble.  In  this,  the  writer,  not 
satisfied  with  the  simple  merits  of  his  hel-o, 
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inflicts  upon  him  a  long  and  unprofitable 
pedigree;  tracing  his  ancestry,  without  help 
from  heralds  or  affidavits,  straight  up  to  the 
times  of  Fingal,  or  the  Flood.  We  shall 
venture  to  deviate  from  this  andent  custom. 
We  are  of  opinion,  that  a  hea\7  genealo- 
gical foundation  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
support  a  great  man's  fame.  Other  persons, 
we  admit,  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 
The  Chinese,  for  instance,  (who  excel  even 
the  Welsh  in  this  respect,)  derive  their  kings 
and  conquerors  lineally  from  the  moon.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  should  be  content  to  refer  to 
"  The  Man"  in  it.  Under  these  impressions, 
we  take  leave,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  tell 
simply  the  truth.  And  should  we  be  accused, 
hereafter,  of  having  done  this  at  the  expense 
of  our  tragedian,  why  "  Se  c/iesm  /"  (as  the 
Persianscry  out,)  "Ou  our  ei/es  be  it .'"  We 
are  willing  to  endure  all  the  obloquy  that 
shall  attach  to  such  an  original  proceeding. 
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Our  prologue,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  brief. 
That  done,  we  will  now  proceed  to  facts. 

Tiie  birth  and  parentage  of  EoMUND 
Kean  are,  apparently,  equally  unknown. 
It  would  have  been  easy,  indeed,  from  the 
handsome  quantity  of  materials  before  us,  to 
have  rendered  a  very  satisfactory  account  of 
our  hero's  origin;  but  we  have  refrained. 
Indeed,  we  feel  bound  in  honour,  to  declare 
our  belief,  that  no  such  information  exists  as 
his  biographers  can  use  with  entire  confi- 
dence. One  statement  is  perpetually  opposed 
to  another,  and  date  after  date  is  encountered 
by  denials,  and  sometimes  utterly  refuted  by 
subsequent  well  established  facts.  Without 
impeaching  the  veracity  of  his  historians,  we 
may  fairly  doubt  the  fidelity  of  their  memo- 
ries. And,  in  regard  to  the  accounts  given 
by  Kean  himself,  (to  say  nothing  of  their 
differing  ^o»i  each  other,")  he  was  at  once 
so  fond  of  mystification,  and  so  oblivious  or 
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cai'dess  of  all  truth  relating  to  !ii$  child- 
hood, that  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed 
upon  them. 

And,  it  is  not  very  important,  in  the 
history  of  the  remarkable  man  whose  acts 
we  are  now  about  to  record,  that  we  should 
be  enabled  to  specify  the  precise  d;iy  and 
hour  of  his  birth.  Enough  is  known 
of  the  general  course  of  his  childhood,  to 
assist  us  in  ascribing  to  certain  accidents  of 
fortune,  much  of  the  good  and  evil  of  his 
after  life. 

From  bis  personal  appearance  at  different 
periods,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the 
year  of  his  birth  to  have  been  later  than 
1787.  Miss  Tidswell,  indeed,  places  it  in 
1789  ;  but  we  think  she  must  have  mistaken 
the  year ;  for  he  was  playtug  in  tragedy, 
comedy,  opera,  farce,  pantomime,  and  every 
line  of  character,  in  the  early  part  of  1804, 
at  Sheerness ;  so  that  he  must  at  that  time 
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have  been  at  least  seventeen  years  old. 
In  1806  he  was  (in  Mr.  Morris's  phrase) 
"  quite  a  young  man,"  acting  man's  parts  at 
the  Hayraarket  theatre ;  and  in  1 808,  when 
he  was  married,  he  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  fact,  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  marry  a  young  girl  in  Scotland,  as  early 
as  the  year  1805;  a  piece  of  ambition  that 
he  would  scarcely  have  been  guilty  of  at  the  • 
immature  age  of  sixteen  years. 

We  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  speak  with 
certainty  either  as  to  his  parentage  or  birth  ; 
but,  according  to  the  best  conclusions  we  are 
able  to  form,  from  the  conflicting  evidence 
before  us,  Edmund  Kean  was  the  son  of  one 
Edmund  Kean,  by  Ann  Carey,  and  was  born 
in  the  year  1787.  Edmund  Kean,  the  sup- 
posed father,  was  in  the  employ  of  a  Mr. 
Wilmot,  the  builder  of  the  Royalty  theatre, 
and  whilst  occupied  there,  became  intimate 


with  Miss  Carey,  at  that  time  an  actress. 
He  was,  moreover,  brother  to  Moses  Kean, 
a  man  possessing  considerable  fame  as  a 
general  mimic,  and  who  imitated  Grarrirk 
rnimitably.  Miss  Carey  herself  was  the 
daughter  of  George  Savile  Carey,  a  person 
who  (after  acting,  without  much  effect,  at 
Covent  Garden,  for  a  single  season,)  lectured 
on  heads,  mimicry,  &c.,  and  drew  upon  that 
indefinite  patrimony,  "  his  wits,"  for  both 
reputation  and  support.  He  died  in  1807. 
Her  grandfather,  Henry  Carey,  was  author  of 
"  Clirononhotonthologos,"  "  The  Dragon  of 
AVantley,"  and  various  operas  and  inter- 
ludes, now  with  the  moths.  He  is  also 
answerable  for  a  quantity  of  indifferent 
hallads,  (published  imder  the  title  of  "The 
Musical  Century,")  in  which  he  was  both 
writer  and  composer.  This  last  named 
gentleman  terminated  bis  career  unhappily^ 
He  perished  in  his  house  in  Cold  Bath  Fields, 
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in  the  year  1743,  having  strangled  himself 
with  a  cord,  whilst  in  a  state  of  despondency. 
At  the  time  of  young  Edmund  Kean's  birth, 
his  grandfather,  George  Savile  Carey,  resided 
in  some  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  belonging 
to  a  Mr.  Turner,  who  being  greatly  in  debt, 
and  compelled  to  return  the  answer  of  "  Ho» 
est  inventus"  to  all  obliging  inquiries,  had 
lent  his  chambers  to  Carey. 

And  thus  ends  our  knowledge  of  the 
ancestors  of  Edmund  Kean. 

The  introduction  of  our  hero  to  this  world 
of  actors,  is  derived  from  Miss  Tidswell.  "  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1789,"  says  she,  {we  read. 
1787,)  "at  half-past  three  In  the  morning, 
Edmund  Kean,  the  father,  came  to  me,  and 
said — '  Nance  Carey  is  with  child,  and  begs 
you  to  go  to  her,  at  her  lodgings  in  Chancery 
Lane.'  Accordingly  I  and  my  aunt  went 
with  him,  and  found  Nancy  Carey  near  her 
time.    We  asked  her  if  she  had  proper  neces- 
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saries  ?  She  replied,  '  No,  nothing ; '  where- 
upon Mrs.  Byrne  begged  the  loan  of  some 
baby  clothes,  and  Nancy  Carey  was  removed 
to  the  Chambers,  in  Gray's  Inn,  which  her 
father  then  occupied  ;  and  it  was  there  that 
the  boy  was  born." 

This  occurrence,  which  it  will  be  observed 
took  place  on 

"  Saint  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning," 

is  the  whole  that  is  known  of  our  player's 
birth-day  history.  He  was  tended,  it  seems, 
during  the  two  first  years  of  his  life,  by  his 
mother ;  hut,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
she  refused  to  keep  him  any  longer,  and  Miss 
Tidswell  therefore  took  him.  This  lady  had 
already  seen  him  at  Richmond,  where  the 
mother  was  acting.  Mrs.  Price,  the  father's 
sister,  ("  Aunt  Price,"  as  she  was  called,)  had 
been  one  day  nt  Miss  Tidswell's  lodgings,  and 
said  "  Let  us  go  over,  and  see  Ned."      Upon 
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which,  the  other  consenting,  both  of  them 
went  to  Richmond  together  ;  and  there  Miss 
Tidswell,  for  the  first  time,  cast  her  eyes  upon 
the  future  Richard  the  Third,  who  had  then 
been  four  or  five  months  at  "  the  breast."  He 
was  even  then  much  neglected,  and  was 
afterwards  more  so ;  and  when  Miss  Carey 
declined  being  troubled  any  longer  with  the 
maternal  oflGces,  Miss  Tidswell  took  him,  as 
we  have  stated,  generously  offering  him,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  instance,  to  "  Aunt  Price." 
'MVhy  not  take  care  of  him?"  said  she,  "it 
will  be  much  better."  But  Aunt  Price,  a 
prudent  mantua-maker,  declined  this  proposal, 
and  replied  that  "  she  did  not  wish  to  have 
him."  In  the  end,  after  having  been  pushed 
about  and  rejected  like  "the  mark  "at  school, 
the  father  put  out  the  poor  child  to  nurse 
with  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  who  verj'  spee<lily  evinced  her  quali- 
fications for  that  tender  office,  by  allowing 
B  3 


her  charge  to  become  crooked.  He  grew  bow- 
legged,  knock-kueed,  walked  on  hJs  ankles, 
and  exhibited  other  symptoms  of  his  nurse's 
c-are.  All  these  indtcatioos  of  weakness,  how- 
ever, disappeared  long  before  he  became  a 
man.  The  first  remedy  applied  was  in  the 
shape  of  irons,  which  the  child  was  couipelled 
to  wear  on  both  legs  until  he  was  about  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age.  It  seems  that  he  wore 
these  irons  continually.  There  were  two  sets 
of  them  ;  one  for  day  and  the  other  for  nigbt- 
The  former  had  joints,  and  there  were  screws 
in  them,  to  "  screw  him  up."  Mr.  Duncan, 
a  gentleman  who  showed  him  much  kindnesE 
at  that  time,  says,  "He  used  to  sleep  with 
nie  and  my  ivife  in  the  irons,  and  they  hurt 
itJi." 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  Kean  was 
never  at  school :  others  that  he  was  a  scholar 
at  Eton.  Both  these  assertions  were  incorrect. 
His  education,  indeed,  was  of  the  very  slea- 
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derest  sort ;  but  some  attempts  were  certainly 
made  to  whip  the  elements  of  knowledge  into 
him.  He  was  sent  by  Miss  Tidswell  to  ft 
little  day-school  in  London;  but  he  would 
not  learn  any  thing.  He  hated  most  unfeign- 
edly  the  confinement  and  labour  of  school, 
(probably  he  had  tasted  its  discipline) ;  and 
in  this  dislike  originated  that  babit  of  run- 
ning away  from  his  friends  when  any  thing 
went  wrong,  which  never  forsook  him  up  to 
the  day  of  his  marriage.  Instead  of  going 
to  the  little  school,  he  would  play  truant  for 
a  couple  of  days  at  a  time,  and  in  the  end 
quitted  the  "  Academy,"  as  little  oppressed 
by  learning,  of  any  sort,  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  He  was  afterwards  at  another 
school,  in  Chapel-street,  Solio,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  King,  where  he  remained  between  two 
and  three  years ;  but  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
gress there  is  not  reported. 

During  the  early  years  of    his    life,    his 
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mother,  after  abandmung  bim  to  Miss  Tids- 

nell,  pursued  ho'  usual  itiuerant  habits;  being 
sometimes  with  strolling  companies  at  pro- 
vincial theatres  and  fairs,  and  at  others  going 
from  house  to  house  with  flowers,  powder, 
Ijotnatum,  &c.,  for  sale,  ^\'ben  the  boy  grew 
old  enough  to  accompany  her,  she  took  him 
with  her;  not  for  any  assistauce  that  he 
could  render,  but  because  of  his  appearance. 
which  was  in  a  high  degree  interesting,  and 
promoted  the  gale  of  her  wares.  Previously 
to  this  time,  however,  and,  in  fact,  when  he 
was  scarcely  two  years  of  age,  he  appeared  in 
some  opera  as  "  Cupid."  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  his  beauty,  which  in  childhood 
was  always  remarkable,  recommended  him 
to  this  celestial  post.  Indeed,  during  the 
jierformance,  some  old  lady,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  dotage,  inquired  if  he  were  "really  a 
living  child." 

The  following  anecdote,  given  by  Michael 
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Kelly  in  his  "Remimscences,"  differs  little  io 
effect  from  Kean's  own  recollections  on  the 
subject.  He  is  speaking  of  the  opera  of 
"Cymon."  Michael's  style  is  incomparably 
more  curious  than  the  anecdote  itself.  If 
the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  be  true,  our 
hero's  gratitude  must  have  commenced  at  the 
tender  age  of  two  years  !  "  Before  the  piece 
was  brought  out,  I  had  a  number  of  children 
brought  to  me,  that  I  might  choose  a  Cupid. 
One  struck  me,  with  a  fiue  pair  of  black  eyes, 
who  seemed,  by  his  looks  aud  little  gestures, 
most  anxious  to  be  chosen  as  the  little  god 
of  love.  I  chose  him,  aud  little  did  I  then 
imagine  that  my  little  Cupid  would  event- 
ually become  a  great  actor :  the  then  little 
urchin  was  neither  more  nor  less  than — ■ 
Edmund  Kean.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
he  ever  after  this  period  (!)  felt  a  regard  for 
me,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
preferred  him  to  the  other  children.     I  con- 
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sider  MV  having  been  the  means  of  !»• 
TRODUCING  THIS   GREAT    GENIUS  TO  THE 

Stage  (! ! !)»  one  of  my  most  pleasuraUe 
recollections."  The  reader  has  our  fiiD 
authority  to  laugh  at  this  burlesque. 

We  afterwards  (about  179-t  or  1795j  find 
Master  Carey  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  acted 
Blue  Beard ;  not  indeed  the  full-gromi 
bloody  bashaw,  who  cuts  the  matrimonial 
knot  with  such  dexterity,  but  the  innocent 
diminutive  boy-B\\ie  Beard,  who,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  tragedy,  appears  in 
perspective,  riding  over  the  hills.  He  also 
formed  one  of  the  band  of  little  devils  with 
which  John  Kemble  enlivened  one  of  the 
scenes  in  "  Macbeth."  Kean  himself  ad- 
mitted this,  and  also  that  he  tripped  up  his 
brother  goblins, — "They  fell  like  a  pack  of 
cards."  Mr.  Kemble  was  angry  at  the  young 
actor's  going  out  of  liis  part,  thumped  hii 
and   would   not   allow    him    again    to 
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behave, — as  a  spirit.  Nevertheless,  he  after- 
wards filled  a  few  child's  parts  at  the  same 
theatre.  He  played  the  Page  in  "  Love 
makes  a  Man,"  the  Page  to  Sir  John  Fal- 
stafF,  and  other  things ;  relieving  however 
the  tedium  of  his  existence  by  imitating 
Jack  Bannister  and  other  famous  players. 
He  also  about  this  time  began  to  recite 
RoUa's  address  to  the  Peruvians,  Satan's 
address  to  the  sun,  and  portions  of  Richard 
the  Third,  &;c.,  at  various  places.  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble  recollects  hearing  a  clanking 
noise  at  the  theatre  one  night,  and  on  in- 
quiring as  to  the  cause,  was  answered,  "  It 
is  only  little  Kean  reciting  Richard  the 
Third  in  the  green-room ;  he's  acting  after 
the  manner  of  Garrick.  Will  you  go  and 
see  him  ?  He  is  really  very  clever."  And 
there  he  was,  "  reaUy  very  clever,"  acting  to 
a  semicircle  of  gazers,  and  exhibiting  the 
fierceness,  and  possibly  some  of  the  niceties 
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of  that  character,  in  which,  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  he  drew  to  the  theatre  (which  he 
enriclied  and  adorned)  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  and  built  up  for  himself 
a  renown  that  will  last — that  mmi  last — as 
long  as  "  the  actor's  fame." 

It  was  during  one  of  Miss  Carey's  cir- 
cuits, with  her  powder  and  flowers,  that  she 
called  at  the  house  of  Wr.  Young,  a  surgeon, 
the  fatlier  of  Charles  Young,  the  tragedian. 
This  gentleman  received  her,  patronised  her, 
and  recommended  her  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Guildford  Street,  who 
was  then  staying  in  his  house.  The  whole 
story  of  little  Kean's  first  acquaintance  with 
this  lady  not  only  reflects  credit  on  her  dis- 
crimination, but  is  interesting  in  itself.  The 
particulars  from  which  the  following  account 
is  taken,  are  derived  from  one  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  all  that  occurred, 

Mr.    Young   commences    the   history    by 
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introduciag  the  mother  of  the  future  tra^ 
gedian  to  his  patroness :  "  Here  is  a  very 
charming  woman,  the  daughter  of  your 
favourite  lecturer,  George  Savile  Carey.  She 
can  supply  you  with  French  perfumery  and 
Mareschalle  powder,  genuine  and  cheap." 
Mrs.  Clarke  looked  up  at  the  powder-mer- 
chant, and  saw  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes, 
exactly  like  those  of  her  father.  She  made 
some  purchases,  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
intimated  an  intention  of  making  others  in 
future.  In  consequence  of  this,  Miss  Carey 
afterwards  took  the  lady's  house  in  her 
rounds,  regularly  calling  with  her  cases  of 
perfumery,  &e.,  some  of  which  the  lady  as 
regularly  bought.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversations  that  arose  on  these  visits.  Miss 
Carey,  {probably  in  answer  to  some  inquiry 
on  the  subject,)  explained  that  she  acted  at 
theatres  of  an  inferior  order,  accompanied  by 
her  brother,   who  also   bore  the    name   of 


Carey.  He  played  on  the  guitar,  and  both 
together  exhibited  a  sort  of  duet-drama,  at 
Richinoud  and  various  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  She  also  spoke 
of  her  own  "  very  clever  little  boy,"  men- 
tioning however  that  he  was  then  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  lady,  who  took  him  to  mass. 
The  master  of  tlie  chapel  had,  she  said,  with 
her  leave,  made  him  "  one  of  the  choir  boys, 
whose  office  it  was  to  throw  incense  and 
sing."  She  proceeded  to  consult  Mrs.  Clarke 
on  this  subject,  when  that  lady  advised  her 
to  let  the  boy  remain  under  the  lady's  pro- 
tection, and  be  brought  up  by  ber  and  put 
out  to  some  trade, — to  anything,  in  short, 
rather  than  to  her  own  itinerant  and  uncer- 
tain way  of  life.  Mrs.  Clarke  urged,  in 
addition,  the  fact  of  bis  great  talents,  and 
the  advantage  that  the  mother  might  rea- 
sonably hope  to  make  of  them.  After  the 
fashion  of  persons  enduring  advice,  all    the 
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unanswerable  arguments  were  assented  to 
by  Miss  Carey;  and  she,  eventually,  dis- 
closed how  far  she  had  benefited  by  them, 
by  confessing  to  Mrs,  Clarke  that — she  had 
withdrawn  her  "  very  clever  little  boy  "  alto- 
gether from  his  Roman  Catholic  friend.  He 
no  longer  sung  or  swung  incense.  The  priest 
had  lost  his  proselyte,  the  Roman  Catholic 
lady  her  prot(!'g^.  In  exchange  for  iiis  flow- 
ing robes  and  fuming  censers,  Master  Carey 
had  now  the  privilege  of  wandering  about 
from  place  to  place,  with  his  mother ;  bearing 
her  burthens  of  powder  and  pomatum  ;  per- 
haps seconding  her  efforts  to  dispose  of  hei 
merchandise;  or  stepping  in  with  iiis  testi- 
mony, when  any  of  the  customers  were  infi- 
dels enough  to  imagine  that  the  Mareschalle 
powder  was  not  "  genuine."  He  was  an 
intelligent,  merry,  reckless  boy ;  and,  in  a 
state  not  very  distant  from  starvation,  might 
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Swb  WIS  Us  otrapstiaa,  wben  Miss  Carey, 
lAer  leaeitiag  from  Mb.  Cluke  certain 
iiiqiullMWi  iany.  ptmweil  one  day  to  make 
that  ladT  acquainted  posooally  with  him. 
Tlie  followiog  is  the  bistoiy  of  his  first 
appearance  at  Mis.  Clarke's. 

A  thundering  rap  is  heard  at  the  door. 
7*be  footmao,  with  an  approxiniation  to  a 
grin  on  his  fsxe,  enters  and  anDounces — - 
"  Master  Carey,  ma'am."' — "  Master  Carey?" 
was  the  inquiry.  "  Ves,  ma'am  ;  he  comes 
from  his  mother,  3/im Carey,  who  brings  the 
jjerfiunery  here  to  sell.  Hesni/gbe  is  Master 
Carey."  "  Show  him  up  by  all  means."  Mrs. 
Clarke  stood.  The  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  slim  pale  boy,  of  about  ten  years  old. 
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enters — very  poorly  clad,  ragged,  with  dirty 
hands,  face  washed,  delicate  skin,  brilliant 
eyeG,  superb  bead  of  curled  and  matted  hair, 
and  a  piece  of  a  hat  in  his  hand  !  With  the 
bow  and  air  of  a  prince,  he  delivers  his  mes- 
sage :  "  My  mother,  madam,  sends  her  duty, 
and  begs  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  lend  her  a 
shilling  to  take  the  spangled  tiSany  petticoat 
out  of  pawn,  as  she  wants  it  to  appear  in  at 
Richmond  to-morrow."  In  answer  to  tbig 
petition,  the  lady  put  forth  an  interrogation  ; 
"Are  you  the  little  boy  who  can  act  so  well?" 
A  bow  of  assent,  and  a  kindling  cheek  were 
the  sole  reply.  "  WTiat  can  you  act  ?  " — The 
answer  was,  "Richard  the  Third — Speed  the 
Plough  —  Hamlet  —  and  Harlequin."  "  I 
should  like  very  much  to  see  you,"  said  the 
lady.  "  I  should  be  proud  to  act  to  you," 
was  the  return.  "  Well,  here's  the  money  for 
your  mother,"  said  Airs.  Clarke ;  "  but  stay," 
added  she,  throwing  open  the  door  of  th6 
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back  drawing-room,  %vhere  her  husband  sate 
writing.  He  was  a  grave  stout  man,  who 
had  left  off  going  to  plays.  She  brought 
forward  our  hero:  "This  is  little  Gdmuud 
Carey."  A  low  bow  from  Master  £dinund 
Carey  finished  the  introduction.  Mr.  Clarke 
looked  at  hirn,  and  was  struck  with  his  air, 
as  well  as  with  his  delicate  and  expressive 
features,  and  which,  contrasted  with  the 
poverty  of  his  clothes,  must  have  touched  and 
interested  even  the  commonest  observer.  We 
do  not  know  what  commendation  or  good 
advice  was  bestowed  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  but 
Mrs.  Clarke  and  her  young  friend  parted, 
with  a  promise,  on  his  part,  that  he  would 
come  again  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  and 
give  a  specimen  of  his  acting.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  lady,  filled  with  the  merits  of  her 
proteg^,  ran  to  her  next  door  neighbour 
(who  was  the  well-known  Mr.  John  Masou 
Good),  and  to  three  or  four  other  friends,  and 
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invited  them  all  to  come  and  see  her  "extra- 
ordinary  little  boy." 

In  the  evening  the  friends  arrived,  suf-  , 
ficiently  sceptical  as  to  the  "little  boy's" 
talents,  but  not  without  some  curiosity  to  see 
after  what  fashion  they  and  their  hostess 
were  to  be  disappointed.  Tlie  hour  aiTived  i 
— six  o'clock ;  but  Master  Carey  was  still 
absent.  At  last,  the  same  thundering  rap 
\vhich  had  preceded  his  advent  in  the  morn- 
ing, sounded  again  upon  the  door.  It  was 
certainly  he.  The  lady  flew  to  the  head  of 
the  stair-case,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  wel- 
come her  prot^g^,  and  also  that  she  might 
receive  him  alone  ;  for  she  was  jealous  as  to 
the  impression  which  he  was  to  make,  and 
was  apprehensive  lest  those  humble  auxi- 
liaries, soap  and  water,  might  be  necessary 
in  order  to  all-perfect  her  hero.  But  no : 
his  face  was  clean,  the  delicacy  of  his  com- 
plexion was  more  obvious  than  before,  and 
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his  beautiful  hair  had  been  combed,  and 
shone  like  the  wing  of  a  raven.  His  dress, 
indeed,  had  suSered  no  improvement;  but 
a  frilled  handkerchief  of  his  mother's  was 
tucked  inside  his  jacket,  and  was  more  than  a 
substitute  for  a  shirt  collar.  He  was  a  new 
man.  His  friend  was  satisfied  and  proud. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  the  more  com- 
pletely to  qualify  him  for  the  task  wliich  he 
was  about  to  undertake,  ehe  took  him  secretly 
to  her  dressing-room,  summoned  her  maid, 
and  despatched  her  for  some  black  ribband,  in 
order  to  substitute  something  heroic  for  the 
commercial  pack-thread  which  ornamented 
his  shoes.  They  then  commenced  a  search 
for  otiier  finery;  and  at  last  came  upon  a  black 
riding-hat,  with  feathers  in  it.  This  prize 
was  seized  upon,  turned  up  in  front  with  pins, 
and  accommodated  to  his  head ;  and,  to  put 
a  finishing  stroke  to  this  grand  equipment, 
a  real  sword  and  belt  were  found,  which  were 
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buckled  on  the  tragedian  without  delay. 
Never  had  he  looked  so  magnificent,  even  in 
his  dreams ! 

The  lady  led  him,  beaming  with  delight, 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  presented  him  to 
her  assembled  friends.  They  sat  in  a  silent 
circle,  and  surveyed  him.  Had  time  per- 
mitted, they  might  have  smiled;  but  scarcely 
allowing  himself  time  to  bow,  he  rushed 
eagerly  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  a  stage,  (and 
where  there  was  a  door  for  his  exit  and 
entrance,  and  a  curtain  for  a  scene,)  and 
began.  It  was  no  small  task  that  lay  before 
him.  He  bad  to  face  the  smiles  of  an  audi- 
ence sceptical  of  his  talents,  and  to  conquer 
them  :  yet  he  did  this — nay,  he  did  more; 
for  the  expression  in  the  countenances  of  his 
audience  changed  from  contempt  (or  dis- 
trust) into  attention, — ^from  attention  to  ad- 
miration,— to  silent  wonder, — to  tears !    He, 
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who  was  not  then  ten  years  old,  shewed  them 
Iibw  the  patriotism  of  Rolla,  and  the  bloody 
policy  of  Richard,  ought,  and  was  thereafter 
to  be  exhibited.  They  were  deaf  to  the  pro- 
phecy, indeed ;  but  they  were,  nevertheless, 
(veil  pleased  with  the  ingenious  little  player, 
•ind  rewarded  him  with  a  shower  of  shillings 
and  sixpences,  which  he  would  not  pick  up  ! 
The  money  however  was  forced  on  him  at 
last,  and  he  was  sent  home  richer  than  be 
had  ever  been  before,  and  flushed  with 
fcuocess.  Lest  the  reader  should  apprehend 
danger  to  him  from  this  sudden  influx  of 
wealth,  be  it  knoiMi  that  "  Miss  Carey " 
took  the  precaution  of  invariably  relieving 
him  from  such  incumbrances,  until  he  ar- 
rived at  years  of — discretion. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PROTECTED  BY  MBS.  CLARKE — RONS  AWAY — ENTERS 

RICHARDSON'S      COMPANY ACTS      BSFORK      KINO 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD— HIS  TRUAHT  HABITS — HIS 
THEATRICAL  EDUCATION  UNDER  MISS  TIDSWELIi 
— QUESTION  AS  TO  HIS  DESCENT  FROM  THE  SUXE 
or    NORFOLK. 

Mrs.  Clarke  did  not  give  up  the  boy 
when  he  had  ceased  to  amuse  her.  On  the 
contrary,  she  invited  him  continually  to  her 
house,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  some  mode 
of  benefiting  him.  An  opportunity  not  pre- 
senting itself  very  readily,  she  proposed  to 
take  him  altogether  from  his  mother.  This 
was  gladly  assented  to,  and  the  child  waa 
transferred  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  protection,  on 
the  understanding  that  whatever  he  should 
obtain  from  his  exhibitions  before  private 
c2 


friends  should,  after  retaining  a  email  por- 
tion to  pay  the  expense  of  masters,  be  given 
to  his  mother.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  lie  was  taught  to  dance,  to 
fence,  and  to  ride,  and  that  he  receiTed 
instruction  in  various  other  ways.  For  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  receive  these 
lessons  uninterruptedly,  he  was  kept  at  a 
lodging;  so  near  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  house,  how- 
ever,  as  to  be  within  reach  of  immediate  con- 
troiil.  His  studies  were  varied  by  occasional 
performances  before  private  parties,  at  the 
houses  of  his  protectress  and  of  her  friends. 
Previously  to  these,  she  would  lend  him 
books,  recite  to  him,  hear  him  rehearse,  and 
in  other  respects  afford  him  her  counsel. 
But  when  he  gave  his  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, all  the  characters  were  sustained  by 
himself: 

"  He  had  his  exits  and  his  entrances, 
Aod  [trnlf}  in  hit  time  played  maoy  parts." 
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He  had  moreover  a  little  bell,  which  he  rang 
when  the  iniiiginaiy  music  was  to  begin ; 
after  which  he  entered,  soliloquised,  went 
through  the  dialogue  (on  both  sides),  fought, 
frowned,  triumphed,  and  died,  with  teu 
times  the  applause  of  ordinary  heroes.  ^VheB 
the  exhibition  was  to  take  place  at  any  other 
iiouse  than  that  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  he  was  sent 
there  in  her  carriage,  with  his  dramatic 
**  properties,"  consisting  of  a  hat  and  fea<- 
tbers,  a  swrad,  and  white  gloves:  in  other 
respects  he  wore  the  common  costume  of 
the  day.  He  generally  resorted  to  Shak- 
speare  for  his  subjects,  but  would  sometimes 
make  little  plays  out  of  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen.  And  for  his  own  amusement,  in  bis 
leisure  hours,  he  would  frequently  play  on 
the  piano-forte,  by  ear,  or  invent  tunea, 
having  however  a  book  of  music  (which  he 
could  tiot  read)  always  before  him.  From  all 
accounts,    he  appears   to  have   been   docile 


during  this  interval  of  his  life;  bo  completely 
so  indeed,  tliat  we,  now  and  then,  try  to 
think  that  the  fact  of  his  having  heen  such 
an  utter  rebel  and  truant  at  other  times,  may 
be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  idle  and 
vagabond  examples  before  him,  rather  than 
to  a  temper  absolutely  impracticable.  He 
was,  it  is  true,  somewhat  passionate,  bat  the 
report  is  that  he  was  generous  also,  and  was 
liked  by  all  persons  about  him.  To  speak 
of  his  humbler  doings, — his  agility  at  this 
period  was  remarkable,  for  "  he  could  throw 
himself  into  all  sorts  of  postures,  and  climb 
like  a  monkey."  He  sang  prettily  also,  and 
shewed  a  great  talent  for  mimicry.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  remember  that  he  occasioQ- 
ally  gave  proofs  of  these  last-mentioned  ac- 
complishments in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

He  dwelt  nearly  two  years  under  the 
protection  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  finally  quitted 
it  by  reason  of  the  following  circumstance: 
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A  gentleman  and  lady,  with  their  two  daugh- 
ters, had  come  to  Guildford  Street  on  a  risit. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Edmund  Carey,  who  at 
that  time  went  to  school  in  Hatton  Garden, 
obtained  a  holiday,  and  delighted  the  little 
girls  with  his  acting.  In  the  evening,  they 
were  all  to  go  to  the  theatre ;  and  a  discus- 
sion arising  at  dinner  as  to  how  the  party 
were  to  be  conveyed  there,  the  mistress  of 
the  house  began  to  reckon  up  the  play-goers, 
naming  amongst  them  "  Edmund."  Upon 
this,  the  gentleman  (he  must  have  been,  as 
lago  says,  "a  silly  gentleman,")  exclaimed, 
**  What,  does  he  sit  in  the  box  with  us  ? '' 
The  answer  was,  "  Oh,  yes."  The  question, 
however,  involving  as  it  did  a  doubt  as  to 

I  his  fitness  for  the  company  into  which  he 
thus  chanced  to  be  thrown,  was  sufficient  for 
the  irritability  of  the  boy.  He  would  eat  no 
more,  but  rose  from  tlie  table,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  friend  pressed  him    to  go  into 


the  pit,  (an  injudicious  compromise  of  the 
question,  we  tliink,)and  tendered  him  money 
for  the  purpose,  flung  out  of  the  room  and 
disappeared.  He  was  not  at  the  theatre  that 
evening,  nor  did  he  return  home.  He  had 
fled — no  one  knew  whither. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  however, 
during  which  time  many  vain  inquiries  v?ere 
made  after  him,  he  was  brought  back  by  a 
maa  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  mews,  having 
been  found  there  sleeping  on  a  dunghill,  in 
a  slate  of  exhaustion,  ragged  and  foot-sore, 
and  altogether  in  squalid  disorder.  He 
shewed  much  remorse,  and  being  called  upon 
to  explain  where  he  had  been,  answered  that 
he  had  resolved  to  go  to  America,  and  had 
actually  travelled  on  foot  as  far  as  Bristol. 
None  of  the  seafaring  men,  however,  to 
whom  he  applied  would  receive  him  into 
their  vessels,  on  accoutit  of  his  heing  so  little, 
and  apparently  so  weak.     He   returned    to 
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liOndon,  therefore,  as  well  as  he  could,  sleep- 
ing in  outhouses,  begging  food,  and  en- 
during all  sorts  of  distress  and  fatigue  by 
the  way. 

This  event  determined  Mr.  Clarke  to  relin- 
quish the  protection  which  he  (or  rather  his 
■wife,  by  his  permission)  had  hitherto  extended 
to  the  poor  player-boy.  In  order,  however, 
that  his  departure  might  not  wear  the  cha- 
racter of  dismission,  a  little  benefit  was  made 
up  for  him,  which,  at  all  events,  put  him  into 
a  condition  to  encounter  fortune  for  some 
short  time  to  come.  That  over,  he  was  flung 
back  upon  "the  world."  At  this  time  he 
appeared  to  be  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

On  his  leaving  Mrs.  Clarke's  house,  he  was 
furnished  by  her  with  a  recommendation  to 
Captain  Millar,  of  the  Staffordshire  militia, 
which  was  then  stationed  at  Windsor,  He 
went  to  Windsor  accordingly;  and  it  must 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  seen, 
c3 


an  active  member.  Id  Richardson's  etmrpany 
of  strollers.  The  probability-  is,  that,  on 
leaving  Mrs.  Clarke,  he  enrolled  himself  io 
Richardson's  troop,  to  which  his  mother  at 
that  time  belonged ;  and  that  both  parent 
and  child  travelled  to  Windsor  with  the 
company.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
Master  Carey  ever  beheld  Eton,  or  the 
"  antique  toivers"  which  Gray  has  celebrated. 
The  story  of  liis  having  been  educated  there 
is  altogether  false.  It  is  much  more  like  the 
truth,  that  he  and  his  brother  actors  should 
have  been  pelted  by  the  Eton  boys,  because 
those  ambitious  scholars  were  refused  the 
privilege  of  drawing  the  manager's  caravan 
into  the  town.  This  story,  which  is  told  as 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  old  Richardson, 
receives  some  confirmation  from  divers  hints 
and  expressions,  now  indistinctly  remembered, 
which  dropped  from  Kean  in  his  after  life, 
when  he^as  recounting  his  first  appearance 
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before  King  George  the  Third.  For  that  he 
was  at  Windsor,  and  played  before  that 
monarch,  who  requited  him  with  t«'o  guineas, 
is  certain ;  the  fact  having  been  not  only 
asserted  by  himself,  but  confirmed  by  Mrs. 
Heath,  wife  of  the  former  master  of  Eton 
school.  "  We  had  your  husband  for  two  or 
three  days,"  observed  she  to  Mrg,  Kean, 
"  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  Eton  boys  were 
80  fond  of  hearing  him,  that  tltey  asked  Dr. 
Heath  to  permit  him  to  recite,  which  he 
assented  to.  It  was  thus  that  the  king 
heard  of  him,  and  had  him  to  recite  before 
him."  Whether  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  disfigure  the  little  player,  as  has  been 
stated,  with  the  second-hand  finery  of  a 
•  Jew's  shop,  in  order  to  render  him  accept- 
able to  royal  eyes,  appears  uncertain.  It -is 
likely  enough  that  the  manager  might  think 
that  he  was  not  fine  enough  to  spout  "  before 
a  king,*'  without  some  tawdry  additions  to 
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his  wardrobe.  We  ouiselTea  should  hare 
been  satisfied  with  him  in  more  simple 
attire  ;  fc»',  although  it  is  written  of  a  dig- 
nified clergyman  that 

"All  himTeicndwit'  -•*- 

Lay  in  his  trardn^"  ,|  ^MnulA 

this  could  Defer  hare  been  said  of  Kean, 
even  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old. 
His  wit  was  always  more  laical. 

Of  the  theatrical  feats  which  Richardson's 


the  weight  of  some  silver  spoons  than  was 
desirable  to  her)  by  tlie  unrelenting  author- 
ities there.  Of  coiu-se  "  Master  Carey  " 
followed  in  her  wake. 

The  mother  aud  boy,  in  all  probability^ 
rejoined  Richardson's  troop,  after  the  Wind- 
sor expedition,  and  accompanied  it  through  ] 
its  usual  summer  campaign.      Kean,  in  fact,  J 
has  often  said  that  his  drst  appearance  in  i 
"  principal  "  part,  was  when  he  acted  Young  ' 
Norval  in  Richardson's  company.      He  re-  i 
ceived  something  more   than  usual  for  the 
attempt,    which    Miss   Carey,  as  usual,  ab-  J 
stracted.      Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  | 
continued    strolling    about   with    her,    from  < 
place  to  place,  swelling  her  theatrical  gains,  l 
He  was  not  philosophically  content   under  1 
his  privations,  however ;  for   he  repeatedly  I 
murmured,  and  in  extreme  cases  ran  away, 
'  because,"  as  he   said,   *'  she  took  all  wy 
inouey."     These  truant  habits  existed  all  his  | 


life,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  time  when 
he  lived  with  Mrs.  Clarke.  On  such  occa- 
sions, when  he  thought  fit  to  quit  his  mother, 
on  account  uf  her  affection  for  his  salary,  he 
deserted  to  Miss  Tidswell,  whom  lie  left,  in 
turn,  because  she  beat  him :  he  then  went 
over  to  Aunt  Price,  and  again  quitted  her, 
when,  as  it  is  said,  "  every  thing  was  not  to 
his  taste," 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  his  home  lay 
this  time,  if,  indeed,  he  could  be  said  to  have 
any.  He  was,  in  efTect,  migratory.  Perhaps 
Miss  Tidswell  may  boast  of  having  had  tl 
most  of  his  society,  although  she  was  per- 
petually under  the  necessity  of  reclairni 
him.  At  one  time,  he  started  off,  and  found 
his  way  to  Portsmouth,  without  a  penny  in 
his  pocket :  whether  he  acted  or  begged  by 
the  way  is  not  known.  The  account  which 
he  gave  on  his  return  was,  that  he  slept  in 
barns  and  out-houses,  and  ate  turnips. 
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another  time,  he  ran  away  from  Miss  Tids- 
well,  and  found  his  way  to  a  public-house 
near  Vauxhall,  where  it  appeared  that  he 
had  employed  bis  vacation  in  singing  to  the 
customers;  his  gains,  however,  being  duly 
handed  over  to  the  landlord,  who,  in  return 
for  his  services,  supplied  him  with  such  board 
and  lodging  as  a  public-house  at  Vauxhall 
may  be  supposed  to  offer  to  an  adventurer  of 
this  description.  After  some  enquiries,  MisB 
Tidswell  discovered  him  in  this  retreat,  and 
pounced  upon  him  without  ceremony  whilst 
he  was  enacting  the  character  of  minstrel, — - 
the  s])irit  of  song  full  upon  him  !  According 
to  his  own  account,  she  tied  a  rope  round  his 
waist,  upon  this  occasion,  and  dragged  him  . 
home.  And,  as  a  last  desperate  resource,  she  I 
put  a  brass  collar  round  his  neck,  with  the  I 
words  "Theatre Roijitl,Driiry  Lane"  upon  it. 
But  he  was  wilder  than  the  quagga.  What-  | 
ever  chance  of  reforming  him  might  have 
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address  his  speeches  to  it.  And,  in  further- 
ance of  the  same  system,  she  would  change  a 
fictitious  name  into  a  real  one,  and  endeavout 
thus  to  excite  his  sympathy.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  when  she  taught  him  the  speech 
which  Hamlet  utters  over  the  grave,  she 
made  him  in  the  first  place  say,  "  Alas, 
poor  uncle!" — his  uncle,  Moses  Kean  (who, 
like  Yorick,  was  a  facetious  person)  having 
lost  a  limb.  ^Vhen  the  boy's  sympathy  was 
raised,  and  the  necessary  emphasis  and  ex- 
pression attained,  the  change  of  words  from 
"uncle"  into  "Yorick,"  was  easily  managed. 
There  is  something  at  least  very  ingenious  i 
in  this  method  of  schooling.  U]>on  minds 
not  readily  impressible,  similar  experiments 
might  be  made,  we  think,  with  a  great 
chance  of  success. 

Was  Miss  Tidswell  related  to  him?  Thia  | 
is  a  question  which  has  often  been  asked  ;  ' 
but  by  no  one  so  often  as  by  Kean  himself. 


"  Why  did  she  take  so  modi  trouble  aboat 
me,"  he  would  say,  "  if  I  was  not  related  to 
her  ?  She  did  not  like  me ;  or,  if  she  did, 
she  didn't  appear  to  do  so.  She  kept  me^ 
indeed,  but  she  used  to  thump  me  often 
enough,  and  tie  me  to  the  bed-post  ;•  and, 
at  last,  she  put  a  collar  round  my  aeok,  as 
though  I  bad  been  a  dog."  He  y/as  himself 
very  doubtful  of  "Miss  Carey's"  claim  to 
the  honour  of  being  bis  mother.  .  Her  utter 
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inclined  to  reject.  Yet,  to  sbew  how  very 
generally  this  opinion  was  entertained,  and 
also  to  give  a  specimen  of  a  great  man's 
officiousness,  we  are  assured  ^at  soon  after 
Kean  had  established  his  fame  in  London, 

one  of  his  patrons,  Sir ,  waited 

upon  the  tragedian,  and  insisted  that  "  as 
Miss  Tidswell  was  his  mother,  he  ought  to 
settle  something  handsome  upon  her."  Kean, 
without  disputing  the  premises,  was  indig- 
nant at  this  interference  in  his  private  con- 
cerns :  nevertheless,  he  sent,  or  promised  to 
send  (for  the  memory  of  our  informant  is 
imperfect  on  this  point)  some  money  to  the 
lady,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  early 
care.  The  money,  or  the  offer,  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  declined  by  Miss  Tidswell, 
if  it  were  ever  tendered ;  for  there  is  no 
proof  of  any  sum  having  been  paid  to  her. 
Not   only   did   Miss   Tidswell  reject  our 
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the  result  seems  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
Kean  must  look  elsewhere  for  his  parentage ; 
and  that  the  blood  that  ran  racing  through 
his  veins,  had  no  right  to  claim  any  alliance 
with  that  patrician  stream,  which  circled  in 
the  hearts  of  "  all  the  Howards.** 
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this  interval,  he  is  kuown  to  have  spoken 
Rolla's  address  to  the  Peruvians  at  Coveut 
Garden,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Knight  (the 
manager  of  the  Liverpool  theatre) ;  but 
being  hoarse  on  account  of  his  having 
previously  recited  several  speeches  at  the 
Sans  Souci,  he  received  no  applause.  This 
was  probably  about  1799  or  1800.  The 
Sans  Souci  here  referred  to  was  a  little 
theatre  or  exhibition-room  in  Leicester  Place 
(the  same,  we  believe,  formerly  rented  by 
the  celebrated  Dibdiu),  where  readings  were 
given,  and  poetry  and  speeches  recited. 
Sometimes  there  were  moving  scenes,  similar 
to  the  Dioramas  given  in  modern  panto- 
mimes, with  voices  issuing  from  behind, 
reciting  poetry  descriptive  of  the  scenes  that 
were  passing.  There  were  also,  about  the 
same  time,  similar  establishments  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  at  some  rooms  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  in  Chancery  Lane; 
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at  one  or  more  of  which  places  Kean  ap- 
peared. He  is  said,  in  fact,  to  hare  read 
the  whole  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at 
the  Rolls'  Rooms,  Chancery  Lane,  where  he 
was  announced  as  "  The  infant  prodigj'. 
Master  Carey."  The  late  Mrs.  Pluratre, 
(who  was  very  intimate  with  Kean,  in  his 
later  life,)  speaking  one  day  of  the  enter- 
tainments in  Leicester  Place,  said,  "  I  used 
to  he  very  much  pleased  with  the  person 
who  spoke  the  poetry  at  the  Sans  Souci." 
"  Do  you  wish  to  know  who  it  was  that 
spouted  that  poetry?"  said  Kean,  turning 
over  head  and  heels  in  his  drawing-room  in 
Clarges  Street,  "  Know,  then, — 'twas  1." 

"When  he  was  ahout  fourteen,  he  recited 
RoUa's  address  (which  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  with  him)  at  Sadler's  ^Vells.  He 
was  also  seen  there  as  a  spectator,  at  the 
time  when  Belzoni  (afterwards  the  well- 
known  and  indefatigable  traveller)  was  exhi- 
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biting  there  as  a  posturer;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  retained  permanently  by 
any  of  the  theatres.  He  was  oftener  to  be 
found  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  those 
irregular  troops, — Richardson's,  Saunders's, 
Scowton's,  &c., — who  wander  about,  like 
bands  of  Arabs,  from  fair  to  market,  and 
from  country  to  town,  bewitching  the  eyes 
and  hearts  and  money  of  the  unenlightened; 
and  reaping  just  sufficient  from  each  exhibi- 
tion to  drive  famine  from  the  door.  In 
these  encampments,  Kean,  or  rather  '*  Mas- 
ter Carey,"  as  he  still  continued  to  be  called, 
was  wont  to  perfonn  various  feats  on  horse- 
back and  the  tight  rope,  as  well  as  in  "  the 
regular  drama : "  and  upon  one  occasion 
(this  is  said  to  have  happened  at  Bartholo- 
mew Fair)  he  injured  his  shins  so  severely 
whilst  riding  in  the  ring,  that  his  legs, 
(otherwise  exceedingly  well-shaped,)  never 
entirely  recovered  their  original  beauty. 
VOL.  I.  D 
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There  was  always  an  enlargement  of  the 
bone,  or  a  projection  of  some  sort,  in  front 
of  the  legs  just  over  the  instep,  not  however 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  amount  to  a 
deformity,  or  in  fact  observable  on  a  casual 
survey. 

At  what  precise  period  of  his  life  Keaa 
was  at  Madeira  is  unknown;  but  that  he 
was  there  once  appears  certain.  The  fact 
rests  upon  more  than  one  statement,  and  is 
confirmed  by  his  own  assertions — with  a  dif- 
ference; he  himself  insisting  that  he  weat 
out  as  a  midshipman,  and  the  other  accounts 
stating  that  he  was  entered  as  a  cabin  boy. 
Both  agree,  however,  in  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  left  at  the  land  whence 
"  London  particular "  is  derived,  in  a  stale 
of  extreme  sickness,  and  of  his  return,  after 
a  brief  absence,  to  England  and  the  un- 
limited delights  of  a  stroller's  life. 

It  must  have  been  after  this  that  he  first 
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cast  his  eyes  on  the  honnie  blue  hills  of 
Scotland.  In  one  of  those  indisaeet  mo- 
ments, 6uch  as  tempt  rustics  to  forsake  their 
friend  the  plough  for  the  questionable  ho- 
nour of  serving  King  William  in  a  military 
capacity,  he  enlisted  himself  as  a  member 
of  a  ragged  company  of  comedians,  which 
was  then  traversing  the  prudent  land  of 
North  Britain ;  waging  war  upon  the  pockets 
of  the  kail-gatherers,  and  extracting,  as  it 
turned  out,  exceedingly  small  portions  of 
"  siller "  therefrom.  By  way  of  diversion, 
Kean  (who  became  tired,  in  the  course 
of  time,  even  of  the  luxuries  of  brose 
and  oatmeal)  struck  out  an  acquaintance 
with  a  gentleman  who   had    a    passion  for 

■  racing.  At  the  time  of  our  hero's  introduc- 
I  tion  to  him,  this  person  had  engaged  in  a 
I    match,  where  the  owners  were  to  ride  their 

■  own  horses.     Kean's  acquaintance,  however, 

■  being  disabled  irom  using  horse  exercise, 
ft  dS 


suggested  that  our  hero  should  be  his  substi- 
tute; which  being  agreed  to,  the  uew  jockey 
mounted  with  alacrity,  whipped  and  spurred 
with  all  his  characteristic  euergy,  and  finally 
— lost  the  match  with  more  tlian  ordinary 
spirit.  That  he  should  liave  done  this, 
notwithstanding  he  was  opposed  by  gen- 
tlemen riders  (a  race  who,  for  talent,  may 
be  compared  to  private  actors),  is  an  achieve- 
ment that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  is 
a  curious  feature  in  the  story,  that  this 
discomfiture  should  have  drawn  closer  the 
link  between  Kean  and  his  new  ally.  Their 
acquaintance  afterwards  warmed  into  an  inti- 
macy, and  the  player-boy,  for  a  time,  lived 
with  his  friend,  until  the  pecuniary  circum- 
stances of  the  latter  driving  him  into  con- 
finement in  Holyrood-house,  the  amicable 
partnership  was  dissolved. 

During  his  stay  in  Scotland,  and  whilst 
he  was  strolling  with  the  company  to  which 
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■be  was  attached  (it  was  Mosss  company,  we 
believe),  he  and  his  confederates  were  repeat- 
edly reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  poverty. 
Cold  and  hunger  were  their  companions ; 
empty  houses  and  supercilious  looks  their 
bitter  fortune.  They  were  all  alike,  tragedy, 
comedy,  opera,  and  farce;  "sisters  four," — 
equally  wretched  and  helpless.  In  this 
republic  of  misfortune,  the  manager  himself 
was  merely  a  man — a  fellow  as  hungry  and 
penniless  as  the  rest — with  no  right  beyond 
the  others,  except  to  suffer  with  double 
the  patience  of  his  followers.  In  their 
extremity,  a  person  with  whom  Kean  had 
made     acquaintance,     clubbed     with     some 

1  friends,  and  sent  them  a  purse,  containing 
several  pounds.      It  was  like  water  in  the 
desert,  and  saved  them  from  utter  despair. 
Acting,  however,  was  not    Kean's  "sole 
ambition  and  serene  employ;"    for    in    the 


imagined  himself  to  be  attached  to  a  young 
girl,  and  iu  fact  agreed  to  marry  her.  TTie 
impression  remained  but  a  short  time,  how- 
ever ;  for  on  his  return  to  London,  be  v«y 
speedily  dismissed  the  damsel  from  bis  mind, 
(he  knew  the  line — 

"  At  locera'  pe^nriesi  they  say,  Jore  laughs.") 

and  threw  his  whole  heart  into  the  lap  of  a 
certain  Miss  Maria  Germain,  who  was  at 
that  time  apprenticed  to  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Price.  Mrs.  Price  fomented  this  second 
love-fever.  She  was,  in  fact,  very  desiroxis 
that  he  sbonld  marry  Maria ;  but  there  was 
some  objection  made  to  the  match  (we  believe 
by  Miss  Carey),  and  Aunt  Price's  benevolent 
designs  were  ultimately  thwarted.  During 
the  intimacy  that  existed  between  the  young 
people  (and  it  lasted  for  some  time),  **  heaps 
of  love-letters,"  it  is  said,  were  written  by 
both  parties.     The  particulars  of  these  little 
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missives  have  not  reached  us  ;  otherwise  we 
should  certainly  have  ventured  to  embody 
one  or  two  of  them,  as  specimens  of  the 
simplicity  of  seventeeu,  in  this  our  humble 
history. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Kean,  in  his  early 
life,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  any  one 
who  afterwards  gained  a  reputation  on  the 
stage,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Rae. 
Young  Rae  was  the  son  of  the  matron  of 
Saitit  George's  Hospital ;  aud  his  mother 
being  well  known  to  Mrs.  Price,  with  whom 
Kean  was  often  a  resident,  an  intimacy 
arose  and  existed  for  a  short  time  between 
the  two  boys.  Whether  the  introduction 
to  our  hero  begat  in  Rae  a  desire  of  the- 
atrical distinction,  or  he  was  previously 
stage-struck,  is  unknown.  It  is  most  pro* 
bable  that,  as  Kean  must  have  been  a  veteran 
actor  at  the  commencement  of  this  acquaint- 
he   inoculated   his  companion's   mind 


with  the  theatrical  mania.  It  is  known  that 
the  boys  frequently  acted  together.  Mrs. 
Price  used  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Rae  now 
and  then,  and  upon  these  occasions  she  toolt 
young  Kean  with  her,  who  invariably  armed 
himself  with  her  yard  measure,  (the  only 
sword  which  he  could  obtain,)  and  he  and 
Rae  alternately  wielded  it,  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  drama — the  "  »i«Jor  drama" — 
deuianded.  Kean  has  repeatedly  adverted 
to  this  old  intimacy,  and  asserted  that  he 
was  the  person  who  originally  "  taught  Alex- 
ander Rae  the  speech  of  Norval."  Poor 
Kae !  he  benefited  little  by  the  tuition. 
His  head  was  intended  for  other  purposes 
than  for  the  comprehension  of  character. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  year  1804,  at  which 
time,  we  apprehend,  Kean  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 

"  Mr.  Kean," — writes  Mr.  Jerrold,  the  well- 
known  and   talented  author  of  '  The  Rent 
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Day," — "  Mr.  Kean  joined  the  Sheerness  com- 
pany on  Easter  Monday,  ISOt.  He  was 
then  still  in  boy's  costume.  He  oi>ened  in 
George  Barnwell,  and  Harlequin,  in  a 
Pantomime.  His  salarj-  was  fifteen  shillings' 
per  week.  He  then  went  under  the  name  of 
Carey.  He  continue<l  to.  play  the  whole 
round  of  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  farce,  inter- 
lude, and  pantomime,  until  the  close  of  the 
season.  His  comedy  was  very  successful.  In 
Watty  Cockney  and  RisJc,  and  in  the  song 
'Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,'  he  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  tasteful  critics  of  Sheer- 
ness. On  leaving  the  place,  he  went  to  Ireland, 
and  from  Ireland  to  Mr.  Baker's  company  at 
Rochester.      It  was  about  this  time  (as  I 

I  have  heard  my  father  say,  who  had  it  from 
Kean  himself)  that  Mr.  Kean,  being  without 
money  to  pay  the  toll  of  a  ferry,  tied  his 
wardrobe  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
Bwam  the  river." 
d3 


It  was  in  the  course  of  the  visit  to  IrelaiH), 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Jerrold,  that  Keaii  once 
trod  the  stage  in  company  with  Mrs.  Siddons. 
He  was  acting  at  Belfast,  when  Mrs.  Siddons, 
who  was  engaged  for  a  few  nights  as  a  "  star, " 
arrived  there. 

There  are  two  versions  of  this  story.  One 
is  derived  from  Kean,  and  the  other  rests  on 
very  respectable  authority.  We  shall  ven- 
ture to  give  them  both,  therefore,  as  they  are 
short. 

The  first  is  this : — Mrs.  Siddons  was  to 
open  her  engagement  in  Zara,  Kean  playing 
Osmyn.  As  usual,  instead  of  learning  his 
part,  he  employed  the  interim  between  her 
arrival  and  the  play,  in  drinking  with  some 
friends,  with  such  success,  that  when  he  came 
upon  the  stage,  the  whole  of  his  part  bad 
vanished  from  his  memory.  He  could  not 
recollect  more  than  two  or  three  lines,  and  was 
therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  inventing 
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as  he  went  on : — it  may  easily  be  supposed 
with  what  effect.  His  performaDce  was  a.  tissue  ' 
of  noDsense ;  sentences  M'ithout  meaning ; 
tawdry  phrases;  drunken  absurdities  of  all 
sorts.  His  auditors,  luckily,  were  not  critical; 
but  the  "  star  "  of  the  evening  looked  lower- 
ing upon  him,  and  expressed  her  unmitigated 
disgust.  The  next  play  to  be  performed 
*  was  Douglas,  and  in  this  Kean  played  Young 
Norval  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady  Randolph. 
AVliether  he  was  ashamed  of  the  past,  or  was 
ambitious  of  showing  the  great  tragic  actress 
that  "  he  too  was  an  actor,"  we  cannot  say ; 
but  he  played  the  part  with  infinite  pathos 
and  spirit  Mrs.  Siddons  was  surprised  into 
admiration.  After  the  play  (this  is  Kean's 
own  account)  she  came  to  him,  and  patting 
him  on  the  head,  said — "  You  have  played 
very  well,  sir,  very  well.  It's  a  pity, — hit 
thereat  too  little  of  you  to  do  any  thing." 
The  reader  will  smile  over  this  prophecy, 
and  it£  refutation. 
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The  next  Btory  runs  as  follows : — Mra 
SiddoDS  wag  to  appear  in  one  of  her  great 
cliaracters  ;  but  when  the  time  came  for 
rehearsing  the  play,  she  was  so  unwell  or 
fatigued  with  travelling,  that  it  was  requested, 
as  a  favour,  that  the  company  would  meet  at 
her  lodgings  to  go  through  the  cerenaony  of 
rehearsal.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
performers  accordingly  recited  their  several 
portions  of  dialogue  before  her,  iu  that  style 
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best.  Whilst  the  other  players  went  through 
their  parts,  the  great  actress  looked  on  and 
listened ;  now  and  then  correcting  their 
emphasis  or  accent,  or  suggesting  some 
alteration  ;  but  when  the  little  man  spoke, 
she  gazed  at  him  very  stedfastly,  and,  oo. 
his  ceasing,  said  in  her  grave  and  weighty 
inaimer — "  Very  well,  sir — very  well,  I 
have  never  heard  that  part  given  in  the  same 
way  before."  The  "little  man"  was  Kean. 
It  was  once  said  of  him,  in  ridicule,  when  he 
was  playing  the  trifling  part  of  Carney,  in 
J  fays  and  Means, — "  He's  trying  to  act : 
the  little  fellow's  making  a  part  of  Carney." 
^V'e  can  easily  imagine  that  the  same  thing 
might  have  been  said  of  him  in  this  instance ; 

■      "  He's  trying  to  make  a  part  of ."    And 

H  so  he  was !  And  so  he  did  in  Shylock,  and  iq 
I  Richard,  and  in  Othello — and  he  succeeded! 
H  And  it  was  this  "  trying  to  make  a  part,"  or, 
H     in  other  words,  in  these  strenuous  endeavours 
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to  penetrate  and  incorporate  himself  with  the 
characters  which  he  represented,  that  bore 
hiin  upwards  to  the  topmost  step  of  the 
tragic  drama. 

(1805).  Returning  from  Ireland,  our  hero 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Baker, 
tlie  manager  of  the  Rochester  Theatre,  and 
afterwards,  during  the  same  year,  played  at 
Dover,  and  other  small  towns  in  that  part 
of  England.     Amongst  other  places,  he  had 
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jnaaded  the  ferryman's  services  by  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name:  "C^sarem  tiekhT 
But  at  this  period  Fashion  had  not  "  marked 
him  for  her  own."    He  was  compelled  to  call 
physical  instead  of  "  metaphysical  aid"  to 
his   service.      Stripping   himself,    therefore* 
without  delay,  he    tied    his   clothes   in   bis 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  seizing  the  bundle 
with    his    teeth,     plunged    into    the    river. 
After  huge  exertions,  he  reached  the  opposite 
shore.       Unluckily,    iu    the   course   of    his 
passage,  his  head    repeatedly  sank,  so  that 
by  the  time  be  had  arrived  on  the  Essex 
siide  of  the  river,  his  clothes  were  completely 
saturated  with  water.     There  was  no  time 
for  consideration  or  refreshment,  even  if  his 
L       finances  had  allowed  him  the  opportunity  of 
I       resorting  to  any  public-house  in  the  neigh-  , 
B       bourhood.     The  manager  awaited  him  ;  the  ] 
I       Braintree   audience    (like    metropolitan   and  ' 
I       other  audiences)    were    not    to    be    cheated  I 
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out  oftheir  due  respect.  The  little  swimmer, 
therefore,  after  a  few  UDSUccessfuI  struggles, 
forced  his  limbs  into  bis  dripping  clothes, 
and  set  forward  stoutly  for  Braintree.  He 
arrived  there,  wet,  hungry,  and  worn  out  with 
fatigue ;  performed  (or  rather  attempted  to 
perforin)  Rolla,  and — fainted  away  upon  the 
stage !  The  consequences  of  this  day's 
labour  were  a  fever  and  ague,  which  kept 
him  io  his  bed  for  some  considerable  time, 
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the  reader  is  requested  to  observe  (if  possible; 
without  smiling)  the  relative  stations  which 
the  two  players  theo  occupied  iu  the  drama. 
Everybody  knows  "  The  Iron  Cliest."  It 
is  DOtorious  that  there  is  only  oue  part  in  it 
worth  playing,  namely,  tliat  of  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer.  There  are,  indeed,  some  second- 
rate  characters — such  as  AV'ilford,  Adam 
Winterton,  Sampson  Rawbold,  Blanche,  and 
Helen ;  but  the  rest  are  parts  to  be  walked 
over,  or  played  by  "amateurs"  (we  can  go 
no  lower) — a  certain  mob  of  names  or  refer- 
ences, in  which  caudle-snuffers  and  persona 
of  similar  occupation  now  and  then  con- 
descend to  show  themselves,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  general  brilliancy  of  the  theatre.  In 
this  drama,  Rae — the  mouthing,  ranting, 
inefficient  Rae — played  the  only  part,  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer ;  and  Kean  was  thought 
worthy  to  represent — Peter  I  In  "John 
Bull, '  our  hero  gave  substance  to  the 
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racter  of  SiMON,  "  nominis  umbra,"  in  which 
he  had  a  satisfactory  opportunity  of  doing 
nothing ;  whilst  liis  cotemporaries,  Fawcett, 
De  Camp,  Mrs.  Glover,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  did 
all  the  real  work  of  the  comedy.  In  "  Ways 
and  Means"  he  played  Carney  (we  have 
alluded  to  this  already).  In  "  Mrs.  Wiggins " 
he  played  the  Waiter!  In  "The  Prisoner 
at  large"  he  was  M(7 -Z>««(/for(f  /  In  "The 
Heir  at  Law"  he  y/a,sJo/in,  servant  to  Lord 
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and  inexplicable  way  ?  Seven  or  eight  years 
afterward^^but  we  shall  come  to  that  pre- 
sently. In  the  meantime,  let  us  follow  the 
course  of  time. 

(1807).  "  In  1807,"  to  use  Mr.  Jerrold's 
words  once  more  (we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  them),  "  Mr.  Kean  again  appeared  at 
Sheerness :  salary  one  guinea  per  week.  He 
opened  in  Alexander  the  Great.  An  officer 
in  one  of  the  stage  boxes  annoyed  him 
by  frequently  exclaiming — '  Alexander  the 
little.'  At  length,  making  use  of  his  (even 
then)  impressive  and  peculiar  powers,  Mr. 
Kean  folded  his  arms,  and  approached  the 
intruder,  who  again  sneeringly  repeated — 
'  Alexander  the  Little,'  and  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  manner  and  a  glaring  look,  that 
appalled  the  offender,  retorted  '  Yes, — with  a 
GREAT  SOUL  ! '  In  the  farce  of  the  *  YouDg 
Hussar,'  which  followed,  one  of  the  actresses 
fainted,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  acting 


of  Mr.  Kean.  He  continued  at  that  tmir, 
and  even  in  such  a  place,  to  increase  io  favour, 
and  was  very  generally  followed,  when,  at 
the  commencement  of  1808,  iu  consequence 
of  some  misunderstanding  with  one  of  the 
townspeople,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  the 
jjrotection  of  a  magistrate  from  a  press-gaog 
employed  to  take  him.  Having  played  four 
iiigtits,  the  extent  of  time  guaranteed  by  the 
magistrate  (Mr.  Shrove,  of  Queenborough ), 
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Mr.  Jerrold  is  continuing  his  nairative, — 
"  The  models  of  the  tricks  for  the  pantomime 
of  '  Mother  Goose,'  as  played  at  Sheemess, 
were  made  by  Mr.  Kean,  out  of  matches,  pine, 
and  paper.  He  also  furnished  a  programme 
of  business  and  notes,  showiog  how  many  of 
the  difficulties  might  be  avoided  for  so  small 
an  establishment  as  that  of  Sheerness.  In 
allusion  to  the  trick  of  *'  the  odd  fish,"  in 
particular,  he  writes — "If  you  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
dress,  if  the  Harlequin  be  clever,  he  may 
jump  into  the  sea,  and  restore  the  egg." 

There  is  not  much  to  admire,  probably,  in 
this  variety  of  labour,  except  the  extreme 
activity  of  the  mind  which  induced  it. 
L  Kean's  talent  was  of  the  true  sort  ;  it  was 
I  neither  exclusive  nor  penurious.  He  could 
I  afford  to  waste  it  upon  trifles  ;  he  could  shift 
I  its  aspect,  and  still  show  that  it  was  bright. 
I     In  the  consciousness  of  his  intellectual  wealth, 
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— in  the  vigour  and  activity  of  fais  spirit,  S 
did  things  from  which  a  less  gifted  peraa 
would  have  recoiled.  It  is  an  unfailing  sg 
of  poverty,  when  a  man  below  his  zenith  ] 
perpetually  cavilling  and  standing  upon  U 
petty  rights  and  imaginary  dignities;  and  \ 
is  equally  a  test  of  genius  (which  impUl 
abundance)  to  forget  these  unimportant  priii 
leges ;  to  show  itself  upon  all  occasions ;  1 
^ve  forth  its  high  qualities  without  etil 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

XKTERS  BEVERLBy'S  COHPAKY — A  BLANK  BEHZ7IT 
— HIS  INTRODDCTIOM  TO  MIBB  CHAMBERS — DI- 
GRESSION   (ellistoniama) — REFUSES    to    act 

WITH    MASTER  BETTY — RUNS   AWAY — BIS  COURT- 
SHIP — AMD   MARRIAGE. 

(1808.)  In  March,  1808,  Keao  arrived  at 
Gloucester,  accompauied  by  a  friend,  with- 
out any  theatrical  engagements  on  his  hands, 
but  calculating  probably  on  finding  some  pro- 
vincial company  either  there  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  not  mistaken  ;  for  Bev- 
erley's company  of  actors  were  in  the  town, 
and  Kean  was  shortly  enrolled  amongst 
them.  Beverley  and  his  wife, — the  first  a 
clever  representative  of  Yorkshire  and  other 
rustics,  and  the  lady  a  heroine  of  formidable 
proportions, — led  the  troop.     There  was  also 
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amongst  them  Mr.  Hughes  ("Jack  Hughes," 
as  he  is  or  was  termed  by  his  familiars), 
who  now  6gures  on  the  London  boards. 

Tlie  success  of  this  company  was  not 
eminent.  The  respectable  people  of  Glou- 
cester are  either  below  or  above  that  pitch  of 


refinement  when  good  acti 
or  else  {the  alternative 
Beverley  and    his    comed: 


ng  is  sought  after; 
s  inevitable)  Mr. 
ians    were   bad   ia 


the   positive    degree.       They    produced 
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was  a  failure  of  the  general  harvest,  it 
occurred  to  the  sufferers  that  something 
might  still  be  forced,  perhaps,  out  of  the 
usual  course ;  at  all  events,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  experiment.  Two  of  them 
therefore  resolved  to  take  a  benefit:  Kean 
and  Jack  Hughes  were  the  adventurers 
They  put  up  "Cure  the  Heart-Ache"  (a 
play  implying  hope,  at  least),  and  Kean  was 
to  enact  Young  Rapid.  The  bills  were 
.  printed  and  distributed  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary diligence  ;  the  doors  were  unclosed,  the 
lamps  lighted,  the  curtain  drawn  up,  when, 
behold ! — in  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  there 
appeared  the  staggering  sum  of  one  shiUing 
and  sixpence  in  hard  cash  !    A  privy  council 

Iwas  held ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  extinguish 
the  lights  with  aU  possible  s]}eed,  and  not 
to  "  waste  the  midnight  oil "  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  two  spectators.  Kean 
and  Hughes  therefore  came  forward,  hand 
¥OL.  I.  E 


in  band,  bowed  in  dumb  show,  and  retired. 
The  whole  of  the  evening's  perfonnance  was 
conilensed  into  this  pantomime;  except  that 
they  afterwards  (very  reluctantly)  returned 
their  visiters  the  eighteen  pence  that  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  ibe  money-taker's  box.  That 
night,  as  parliamentary  reporters  say,  there 
was  "  no  house."  It  is  tolerably  clear  that 
there  was  no  "Cure  for  the  HearUache." 

The  reader  is  now  approaching  a  serious 
event  in  our  hero's  life,  namely — his  mar-  . 
riage.  His  first  introduction  to  Miss  Cham- 
bers, afterwards  his  wife,  was  at  Gloucester. 
She  was  then  an  amateur  performer  (a  per- 
former receiving  no  pay)  in  Beverley's  com- 
pany. She  was  standing  on  the  stage,  ready 
to  rehearse  the  part  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  in 
the  comedy  of  "  Laugh  when  you  can,"  when 
Kean,  who  was  to  play  Sambo,  the  Black, 
stepped  forward.  Inquiring  who  "  that 
shabby  little  man  with  such  brilliant  < 
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was,  she  was  told  that  his  name  was 
Kean;  the  manager  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  with  superfluous  civility — "he  is  very 
clever." 

We  are  sorry  to  say.  that  Samho  that 
night  acquitted  himself  very  indifferently. 
He  did  not  know  a  syllable  of  his  part  He 
plunged  and  floundered  amongst  the  sen- 
tences, casting  up  such  a  foam  of  words  as 
bewildered  every  body.  He  was  never  right, 
even  by  accident.  He  not  only  spoiled  the 
part  of  Sambo,  but  that  of  Mrs.  Mortimer 
also.  So  effectively  bad  was  he,  that  Miss 
Chambers's  discontent  made  itself  manifest 
in  reproaches.  "  It  is  very  shameful,  Sir," 
said  she,  *'  that  you  should  come  upon  the 
stage  and  not  know  a  word  of  your  part. 
You  have  quite  spoiled  my  play."  The 
incorrigible  Sambo  turned  on  his  heel  without 
replying;  but  went  up  to  the  manager,  and 

■  asked  with  an  emphasis,  "  Who  the  devil  is 

■  that?"  e2 


The  extempore  method  of  playing  which 
Kean  employed  in  this  representation  of 
Samho,  recalls  to  our  mind  a  story  which  we 
heard  some  years  ago,  from  another  Roscius, 
the  American  Roscius — Mr,  John  Howard 
Payne.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  seem  out 
of  place  here. 

The  late  Robert  WiUiam  Elliston  (when 
will  that  rich  book,  ' EUistoniana*  be  pub- 
lished?) was,  at  one  period  of  his  curious 
life,  manager  of  two — we  believe  the  Mau- 
rhester  and  Birmingham — theatres.  Being 
in  London,  he  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
beating  up  for  recruits.  To  get  the  best 
actors  at  the  smallest  possible  sums,  was 
the  supreme  object  of  his  wishes.  He  bar- 
gained — failed — succeeded  —  and  underwent 
all  the  chances  of  a  collector  of  rarities. 
Amongst  other  persons,  he  encountered  Payne, 
lie  was  overjoyed  to  see  him.  To  inquire 
into  his  health,  to  state  his  own  exigencies, 
and  to  give  him    a  pressing  invitation  to 
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Manchester,  was  the  work  of  a  moraeut. 
"  My  dear  fellow,  come  down  to  us  !  Bee  us  I 
hear  us !  mark  us !  observe — a — how  we  *  rfo 
the  thing'  at  oux  good  theatre  of  Man- 
chester— ha,  ha ! "  Payne  answered  and 
said,  that  having  nothing  to  do,  he  would 
very  willingly  run  down  to  his  country 
theatre,  but  protested  against  playing  him- 
self. "  I  have  forgotten  all  my  old  characters 
now,"  said  he,  "  so  that  playing  is  out  of  the 
question.  However,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
come  down  and  see  you."  The  manager 
reiterated  his  pressing  invitations,  and  Payne 
accordingly  "  run  down "  to  Manchester. 
Arriving  at  night,  he  beheld  Elliston  in  his 
glory.  He  was  the  first  man  of  the  place. 
He  managed,  acted,  directed,  corrected  every 
body.  His  theatre  was  the  best  theatre  in 
the  universe,  and  he  was  the  best  man  in  it. 
On  the  morning  following,  there  was  a  re- 
m     hearsal  of  "  Richard  the  Third."     EUistou 
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(amongst  other  sius)  at  that  time  used  ti 
murder  our  third  Richard.  This  momiii| 
however,  ("  being  busy,"  as  he  said),  he  invite* 
Payne  to  rehearse  for  hira.  "  Perhaps  yoi 
will  phnj  Richard,  too  ?"  said  he,  in  tha 
drawling,  chuckling  tone  of  comedy,  whicl 
so  much  became  him.  Payne  assured  hie 
that  this  was  totally  out  of  the  question;  bu 
that,  as  he  (Elliston)  was  busy,  he  wouli 
try,    with   the    prompter's  help — who    wa 
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bead  of  the  American  Roscius  held  many 
clever  things,  but  unluckily  the  part  of 
Richard  the  Third  was  not  amongst  them. 
He,  therefore,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
absurdity,  and  turned  round  to  address 
EUiston  with — "  You  see  it  is  utterly  hope- 
less for  me "  —  when  he  found  that  the 
manager  was  not  there.  He  had  gone,  with 
a  promise  to  return  directly.  Under  these 
circumstances,  poor  Payne  toiled  through  the 
play,  and  at  the  conclusion,  seeing  EUiston  at 
his  elbow  once  more,  he  addressed  hira  with, 
"You  perceive  how  utterly  ridiculous  it  would 
have  been,  had  I  accepted  your  invitation 
to  play  the  part.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
remember  three  consecutive  lines!"  The 
manager's  face  expanded :  he  swore  that  he 
was  horribly  amazed.  "  My  dear  fellow, 
ft  you  are  not  in  earnest  ?  I'm  sure  you  are '  I 
I  not.  You  are  all  over  the  town  by  this  time, 
I  — in  large  letters — "For  tlm  night  only,  the 
ft    part  of  Richard  Jy— The  celebrated 
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Ameeican  Roscius,  Mr.  John  Howahd 
Payne.  You  must  play  for  U9  to-DighU" 
— "  It  is  totally  impossible,"  replied  Pajiie, 
angrily,  "  I  cannot,  and  will  not  expose 
myself.      \Vhat  could  possess  you  to  do  this, 

wheu  you   saw ?  " — "  My  dear   fellow, 

I  saw  you  going  on  with  the  part,  as  I 
thought,  excellently — swimmingly— /r/«»yV*- 
(intiy.  Come,  come  !  the  thing  is  done :  'tie 
too  late  to  undo  it ;  play  you  must — nay, 
you  sftaU.  What !  not  oblige  an  old  friend 
— an  old  admirer  V  &c.  ficc.  What  could  be 
done  ?  men  haven't  hearts  of  stone !  The 
exigency  was  great,  and  Payne  consented. 
"  And  how  did  you  get  through  the  part  ?" 
said  we  to  him,  when  he  had  told  the  story. 
"  \Vhy  really  better  than  I  could  have 
imagined.  I  studied  all  day,  and  at  night 
gave  as  much  of  the  part  as  I  could  recol- 
lect."— "  But  when  you  could  not  recollect  ?" 
persisted  we.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  spouted 
something  like  Shakspeare  (!)   and,  to  tell 
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you  the  truth,  the  people  seemed  to  tiiink 
my  imitation  better  than  the  original ;  for  I 
roared  it  out  twice  as  loud  as  the  legitimate 
text,  and  it  drew  down  thunders  of  applause." 
— It  was  after  this  fashion,  we  presume,  that 
the  oblivious  Sambo  recited  "something  like" 
the  text  of /lis  author;  not,  however,  with 
such  fortunate  effect. 

Return  we  now  to  our  history. 

On  the  second  night  of  Miss  Chambers 
and  Kean  acting  together,  "  John  Bull " 
was  the  play  performed.  The  gentleman 
W3.S  Job  TJiomberry,  and  the  lady  was  Mary, 
But  what  a  change  of  circumstances!  Mr. 
Thornberry  was  perfect,  whilst  the  gentle 
Mary  rivalled  the  forgetfulnesa  of  Sambo. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  our  hero,  that  he 
did  not  retort  his  fair  antagonist's  re- 
proaches, but  received  her  apologies  (which 
were  profuse),  after  the  play  was  over,  with 
"  superior  smiles"  and  inlinite  good  humour. 
e3 


Kean's  performance  of  Thomberry  was  so 
good  on  this  occasion,  that  Watson,  a  veteran 
actor,  and  proprietor  of  the  Gloucester 
Theatre,  (for  it  was  hired  only  by  Beverley's 
company  for  a  short  period),  asked — "  Who's 
that  young  man  who  played  Job  Thomberry? 
He's  a  capital  actor,  and  some  day  or  other 
he'll  be  a  great  man." 

Good  acting,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
to  entice  Gloucester  audiences.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  effect  this,  and  to  renovate  theit 
still  shattered  finances,  Beverley  resolved  to 
get  up  for  representation  "  Tekeli "  and 
"Mother  Goose."  In  the  preparation  of 
these  things,  Kean  was  the  master  spirit. 
He  was  the  director  of  the  whole  corps.  He 
taught  them  to  fight — to  march — to  dance — 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  dumb  show.  He 
attended  at  Miss  Chambers's  lodging  (the 
manager  wishing  her  to  attempt  the  part  of 
Columbine)  and  instructed  her  in  all  the  pan- 
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tomimic  evolutions.     And,  to  consummate 
all,  he  himself  filled  the  two  principal  parts 
of  Teheli  and  Harlequin!     His  dance  in 
"  Mother  Goose,"  with  Beverley  (the  clown), 
stirred  even  the  people  of  Gloucester  into  a 
ferment  of  admiration.     And  in  "  TekeU," 
the    comhat,    invented    by  our   hero,    was, 
according  to  all  account,  a  fine,   and  even  | 
marvellous  exhibition.      To  use  the  words 
of  an   eye-witness — "  The   fight   in    Tekeli 
was  splendid.      It  called  down  thunders   of  i 
applause.       The   effect   is   even   now   quite 
fresh  in  my  mind.      I  never  saw  anything  I 
like  it."      The  reader  who  remembers  the  i 
grace  and  energy  of  Kean,  in  the  encounters 
of  Richard  and  Macbeth,  will  easily  believe 
in  the  gladiatorial  excellence  of  Tekeli. 

In  this  manner  about  three  months  passed  ] 
away,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  th'e  | 
company  prepared  to  move  to  Stroud.  As  j 
to  Kean  and  Miss  Chambers,  they  privately 


agreed  to  perform  together  in  the  very  sffioul/ 
draina  called  "Matrimony."  He  was  capti- 
vated by  lier  liveliness,  and  she  forgot  his  first 
*'  shabby"  appearance  at  the  rehearsal,  in  the 
lustre  of  his  eyes,  and  in  the  daily  contem- 
plation of  his  genius. 

At  Stroud,  he  continued  to  lead  iu  every 
department.  Amongst  other  things,  ha 
played  Archer,  in  the  "  Beaux  Stratagem." 
indifferently  (not  knowing  half  of  his  part), 
and  Lord  Hasthigs,  in  "  Jane  Shore,"  very 
finely.  His  salary  here  was  a  guinea  a-vpeek. 
The  people  of  Stroud,  it  seems,  preferred 
farces  and  pantomimes  to  either  comedies  or 
tragedies ;  but  their  preference  was  free  from 
any  indiscretion — never  amounting  to  euthu- 
aiasni,  and  (what  was  worse)  never  by  any 
chance  filling  the  theatre.  The  house  itself 
was  small,  holding  about  £30  at  the  utmost ;  < 
and  at  this  period  the  receipts  averaged  from. 
£7  to  £10  per  night.     Beverley  could  barely 
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pay  his  hungry  company.  He  wished  to 
do  more ;  and  therefore  wrote  to  London, 
and  invited  Master  Betty,  then  just  risen 
into  notice,  to  come  and  make  known  his 
merits  to  the  critics  of  Stroud,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Betty  accepted  the  invitation,  came  down 
accordingly,  and  was  speedily  proclaimed  in 
as  large  type  as  the  Stroud  printer  could 
furnish.  "Douglas"  and  "  Hamlet"  were 
the  two  fij-st  tragedies  in  which  he  was  to 
appear,  and  the  announcements  ran  thus — 
Norval,  Master  Betty — Gtenalvon,  Mr. 
Kean — Lady  Raiidoljih,  Miss  Chambers  ; 
and  Hamlet,  Master  Betty — Laertes,  Mr. 
Kean.  This  announcement  suited  Master 
Betty  very  well  j  but  it  did  not  suit  the  little 
mau  ivho  was  required  to  play  second  to  him. 
His  niiod  was  very  speedily  made  up  upon 
the  subject.  He  did  not  indeed  make  any 
B  ostentatious  display  of  his  intentions ;  but  he 
I    was  Dot  the  less  thoroughly  determined  to 


slip  quietly  out  of  the  whole  affair,  and  leave 
Messrs.  Betty  and  Beverley  to  fight  through 
Douglas  and  Hamlet  by  themselves  in  the 
best  way  that  they  could.  Haring  come 
to  this  resolution,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
break  it.  He  set  off,  unknown  to  any  one, 
boiling  over  with  indignation  at  the  sup- 
posed insult  offered  to  him,  and  for  three 
days  and  two  nights  the  answer  to  all  in- 
quiries was  the  same — "  He  is  not  to  be 
found  !  "  The  affairs  of  the  theatre  were 
injured;  the  manager  was  angry;  and  some 
people  were  alarmed.  Thoughts  were  even 
entertained  of  dragging  the  ponds  of  the 
neighbourhood,  for  the  body  of  the  lost 
Laertes.  On  the  third  day,  Miss  Chambers, 
who  began  to  be  verj'  uneasy  at  his  prolonged 
absence,  determined  to  make  one  more  attempt 
to  recover  her  estiay.  She  accordingly  de- 
spatched another  messenger  {several  had  been 
sent  out  already  in  vain)  with  directions  to 
Bcour  the  country,  and  to  bring  him  in  at  all 
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events,  dead  or  alive.  The  man  had  not  far 
to  proceed  ;  for  after  walking  a  mile  or  there- 
abouts, on  the  road  towards — we  forget  what 
place — he  encountered  the  truant  tragedian 
returning  homewards,  in  dismal  plight,  but 
seemingly  in  as  high  dudgeon  as  ever.  He 
walked  straight  to  Miss  Chambers's  bouse, 
and,  to  her  inquiry  of — "Mr.  Kean,  where 
have  you  been?"  replied,  "In  the  fields — in 
the  woods.  I  am  starved.  I  have  eaten 
nothing— nothing  hut  turnips  and  cabbages, 
since  I've  been  out ;  but  I'll  go  again,  to- 
morrow— and  again — and  as  often  as  I  see 
myself  put  up  in  such  characters."  And  he 
concluded  this  speech  by  saying  (or  swearing) 
that  he  would  not  "  play  second  to  any  man 
living,  except  to  John  Kemble." 

Life,  however,  was  not  all  made  up  of  these 
uneven  places.  There  were  some  calm,  Elysian 
moments,  in  which  he  had  leisure  to  make 
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H  love.     He  would  go  {iu  the  evening,  gene- 

■  rally)  to  Miss  Cliambers's  house,  and, — besides 

tlie  innumerable  tender  things  which  their 
peculiar  situation  demanded  (we  presume 
thus  much), — he  amused  himself  and  his  affi- 
anced, by  mi  mil-king  John  Kemble  and 
various  performers,  and  by  singing  after  the 
manner  of  Kelly,  Incledon,  and  Brabam,  and 

t  other  famous  vocalists.    In  the  presence  of 

his  one  auditor,  his  success  was,  no  doubt 
(to  use  the'  language  of  the  bills),  "  unprece- 
dented ! "  He  studied,  however,  in  the  midst 
I  of  all  this  devotion;    and  when  any   great 

character  retjuired  his  attention,  he  threw  his 
whole  thoughts  into  it.  The  account  we 
have  received  (and  we  can  rely  upon  it)  is — • 
"  He  used  to  mope  about  for  hours,  walking 
miles  and  miles  alone,  with  his  hands  iu  his 

L pockets,  thinking  intensely  on  his  characters. 
No  one  could  get  a  word  &om   him.     He 


is  characters. 

n  him.     H^^l 
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Studied  and  slaved  beyond  any  actor  I  ever 
knew."  Is  not  this  the  key,  to  show  how  it 
was  that  he  excelled,  as  he  did,  in  the  won- 
derful characters  of  Shakspeare  ? 

July,  1808.— But  let  us  conclude  this  part 
of  our  biography.  Master  Betty  did  not  draw 
the  houses  which  were  expected.  Beverley's 
company,  therefore,  broke  up,  and  Kean, 
Miss  Chambers,  and  others,  went  to  play  with 
Watson's  company  at  Cheltenham.  Here 
they  played  without  poy,  Kean  enacting 
Octavian  and  other  cliaracters,  until  (for 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  state  of  probation) 
the  admiration  that  his  performances  excited 
gave  him  an  irresistible  claim  upon  Watson's 
treasury.  We  understand  that  it  was  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  migration  of  Kean  from 
Stroud  to  Cheltenham,  that  he  and  Miss 
Chambers  set  off  one  fine  morning  for  the 
former  place,  in  a  returned  postchaise.   They 
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were  accompanied  by  Miss  Chambers's  sist4 
and  by  a  Mr.  White  (a  friend  of  Kea 
and  before  they  returned  to  Cheltenhai 
which  they  did  on  the  same  day,  Edmui 
Keau  and  Maria  Chambers  were — man  ai 
wife. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ACTS  AT  CHELTENHAM AT  WARWICK — AT  WAL- 
SALL  JOINS  TUB  BIRMINGHAM  COMPAMT — STE- 
PHEN KEMBLB— ODlt  BERO  ATTACKS  THE  MAIL 
COACH — JOCRNET  ON  FOOT  FROM  BIRMINGHAM 
TO   SWAN-SEA. 

Kean,  raised  by  the  magic  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
~—^ — 's  words,  from  his  degree  of  bachelor 
to  tliat  of  "  Keau  the  married  man,"  came 
back  with  his  young  wife  to  Cheltenham  to 
seek  a  fresh  engagement.  Beverley,  the 
manager,  was  there,  and  was  about  to  make 
terms  with  the  supposed  Miss  Chambers, 
when  the  fact  of  the  marriage  becoming 
known,  he  frowned  upon  the  nuptials  so 
lately  celebrated,  and  abandoned  her  and  her 
husband  altogether,  saying  that  he  would 
have  "  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  them." 
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After  a  short  time  spent  at  Cheltenbam, 
therefore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keao  proceeded  to 
Warwick,  where  the  husband  obtained  an 
engagement,  and  received  a  guinea  per  week 
for  his  services.  He  produced  very  littie 
effect  there,  and  in  fact  played  but  few  parts 
of  note ;  the  principal  characters  (especially 
in  comedy,  the  best-beloved)  being  occupied 
by  a  certain  large,  tall,  light-haired  Mr. 
Waring,  who  appropriated  most  of  the  ap- 
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arrived  in  the  month  of  September,  entered 
Watson's  company,  and  commenced  his  career 
in  his  since  celebrated  character  of  Richard 
the  Third.  At  this  small  place  he  took  a 
benefit,  and  cleared  about  twelve  pounds  by 
it.  He  thought  the  sum  a  fortime,  and  with 
it  in  his  pocket  he,  in  October,  1808,  quitted 
Walsall,  and,  full  of  high  anticipations,  pro- 
ceeded to  Birmingham. 

Birmingham  contains  a  large  and  respect- 
able theatre,  and  here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean 
stayed  full  four  months,  each  of  them  at  a 
guinea  a  week  salarj'.  They  were  still  in 
^Vatson's  company,  which  however  waa  now 
enlarged.  He  reckoned  amongst  his  leaders 
the  aforesaid  Mr.  (and  also  a  Mrs.)  Chat- 
terley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waring  (the  lady 
with  a  voice  like  a  giant's),  Mr.  Vandenhoff, 
then  passing  by  the  name  of  Villars,  and 
others.  They  got  on  pretty  well  till  March, 
K      1809,  when  the  company  set  out  for  Lich- 
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field,  at  which  place  they  remained  six  i 
seren  weeks,  without  accomplishing  anythii^ 
that  is  worthy  of  mention.  On  their  retun 
to  Birmingham  in  May,  they  found  thi 
Stephen  Kemble  had  been  engaged  to  com 
and  shine  amongst  them,  "as  a  star!"  TW 
gentleman  played  Falstaff,  tolerably, — ^Leai 
in  which  his  handsome  face  told  more  in  hi 
favour  than  his  acting, — and  also  Richard  th 
Third,  in  which  he  involved  himself  in  a) 
unforeseen  dilemma.  For,  after  haring  knel 
to  Lady  Aune  for  her  love  (our  friend  wa 
fat!)  he  found  himself  fixed  to  the  floor  b] 
dint  of  his  own  gravitation.  In  this  dilemma 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  tyrant,  ani 
sue  to  his  victim  for  help.  Our  iufonnaal 
remembers  hearing  him  say,  "  Help  me  upi 
help  me  up  !"  in  tones  painfully  energetic, 
Kean  himself  went  into  the  front  of  tl« 
house  to  see  the  great  Stephen  JUl  this  cfaa 
racter,  and  roared  at  the  exhibition. 
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AVhen  Stephen  Kemble  acted  Lear,  Kean 
played  the  part  of  Edgar  resi>ectably — a 
little  more  perhaps ;  and  when  Stepheu  was 
FalstafF,  Kean  topped  the  part  of  Hotspur, 
with  such  spirit  and  effect,  that  Stephen  said 
to  him,  "  You  have  played  the  character  of 
Hotspur,  sir,  as  well  as  Mr.  John  Kemble.'' 
And  he  afterwards  asserted,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  satisfaction,  that  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
better  played  in  fiitminghani  than  in  Lon- 
don, "  even  with  my  brother  John  in  it." 
Kean  was  in  rapture  at  these  compliments, 
as  may  well  be  imagined ;  and  upon  the 
strength  of  them,  he  made  an  advance,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  into  Stephen's  company. 
He  failed,  however,  being  either  too  bad  or 
too  good,  (or  from  some  other  cause  unknown 
to  us,)  and  was  compelled  to  continue  at 
Birmingham.  Here  he  went  on  playing  his 
endless  variety  of  parts ;  sometimes  patiently 
L     enough,  but  at  others  breaking  out  into  bitter 
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execrations  at  his  ovni  ill-fortune,  and  at  th< 
success  of  others  who  passed  him  in  the  roa 
to  fame.  He  was  not  without  the  actor" 
solace — applause,  however.  He  forced  th 
people  of  BimiiDgbam  to  yield  up  thd 
tribute  of  admiration  to  him  in  some  of  hi 
characters.  In  Oclavian,  in  the  Moun 
taineers,  more  particularly,  they  admitto 
that  lie  was  'better  titan  EUistoit .' '  Lest  thi 
reader  should  smile  at  the  compliment,  w 
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play  in  various  provincial  theatres.  Amongst 
others,  he  received  an  invitation  from  a  little 
stuttering  man,  who  was  manager  of  a  small 
theatre  near  Birmingham.  This  person  re- 
quested him  to  specify  his  line  of  parts.  Keau 
replied,  "  Richard,  Othello,  Hamlet,"  &c. 
The  little  manager  would  not  hear  of  it. 
"  If  John  Kemble  came  down,"  said  he,  "  he 
should  not  have  them.  They  are  mine!" 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  impudence  of_ 
this  fellow?"  said  Kean  to  his  wife;  "he 
wants  me  to  play  second  parts, — and  to  hivir 
She  tried  to  quiet  him,  but  his  blood  was  on 
the  ferment,  and  he  threatened  the  ambitious 
manager  in  terms  that  left  no  doubt  of  his 

[intentions  to  inflict  memorable  punishment 
Upon  him.  He  even  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  finding  him,  but  failing,  and  having 
in  the  course  of  his  expedition  stopped  at 
some  alluring  alehouse  (to  refresh  his  indig- 
nation), he  attacked  a  mail  coach  which  was 


stopping  to  change  horses,  seized  the  lea 
hy  their  heads,  and  after  a  magnifif 
straggle  was  duly  lodged  in  the  handi 
"  the  guardian  of  the  night."  This  fell 
who  sympathised  with  a  man  "in  dril 
instead  of  giving  him  into  the  cold  cusfi 
.  of  the  watchhouse,  coaxed  him  homewa 
and  finally  delivered  him  safely  at  his  U 
iiigs,  into  the  care  of  his  expecting  landll 
The  landlady  tried  the  same  method  of  tl 
nient  that  the  watchman  had  adopted  l 
such  success ;  hut  whether  Kean  had 
enough  of  sweets  already  or  not,  he  resel 
them  now  with  becoming  spirit,  and 
finding  that  she  abandoned  her  importl 
ties,  he  concluded  by  taking  up  his  tormej 
{a  large  heavy  woman,  of  we  know  i 
how  many  stone)  in  his  arms,  and  em 
Youred  to  throw  her  out  of  her  own  win^ 
yXe  rejoice  to  say  that  the  lady  esc^ 
either  by  virtue  of  her  own  weight,  or 
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weight  of  Mrs.  Keaii's  arguments ;  and  the 
tragedian  was  induced  at  last,  through  the 
entreaties  of  his  wife,  to  go  quietly  to  bed 
and  forget  himself  till  morning. 

Kean  had  now  been  a  long  time  at  Bir- 
mingham, when,  anxious  to  better  his  bad 
fortune,  he  listened  to  overtures  from  Cherry, 
the  manager  of  the  Swansea- theatre,  and 
finally  accepted  an  engagement  to  lead  the 
business  there,  at  five-and-twenty  shillings 
a-week.  Having  arranged  the  terms,  there 
remained  only  one  difficulty,  and  that  was 
how  to  get  to  Swansea.  Kean  and  bis  wife 
(now  near  her  accouchement,  and,  conse- 
quently, unfit  to  encounter  much  fatigue) 
had  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
travel,  and  their  fortune  was —  to  use  a 
phrase    rather   expressive    than    classical  — 

I  considerably  worse  than  nothing.     In  short, 
they  were  fifteen  pounds  in  debt,  and  had 
not    sixpence    in     their    pockets.        Kean's 
f2 
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invention  was  at  the  ebb.  He  thought 
pledging  some  superfluities.  Alas,  there  w 
none  !  His  theatrical  friends  ?  TTiey  wera 
poor  as  he.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  la  s| 
dilemmas  the  woman's  wit  is  always  fq 
most.  His  wife  stepped  in  to  his  relief.  S 
proposed  that  he  should  state  his  difficulty 
Cherry,  and  request  a  few  pounds  in  advai) 
This  is  not  an  unusual  thing  with  coun| 
performers,  a  small  sum  being  ofiten  I 
vanced,  and  afterwards  deducted,  by  weel 
instalments,  from  their  salaries.  Kean  thfl 
fore  wrote  to  Cherry,  and  received  from  h 
— two  pounds  !  With  this  sum  he  coi 
not  of  course  pay  all  his  debts;  but  a  weej 
lodging  then  due,  amounting  to  ten  shillinj 
9nd  some  other  trifling  debts,  were  nea 
gttrily  to  be  discharged ;  these  paid,  t 
tragedian  and  his  wife  found  that  they  h 
pot  quite  twenty  shillings  in  their  purse,  ai 
the  whole  long  and  unknown  road  to  Swani 
before  them. 
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They  set  out.  It  was  four  o'clock  od  a 
fiue  July  morning,  when  they  shook  the  dust 
of  Birmingham  from  their  feet,  and  com- 
menced their  journey  on  foot  towards  Bristol. 
Their  poverty  compelled  them  to  be  thus 
early  risers  \  for  creditors  at  Birmingham, 
like  those  in  other  places,  have  quick  eyes 
and  "flinty  hearts."  They  walked  slowly 
(for  Mrs.  Kean  was  now  very  infirm),  and 
arranged  that  they  should  travel  ahout  ten  or 
twelve  miles  a-day,  if  possible.  Kean,  dressed 
in  blue  from  head  to  foot,  with  his  dark 
sharp  resolute  face,  a  black  stock,  and  four 
swords  over  his  shoulder  (suspending  the 
family  bundle  of  clothes,)  looked  like  a  poor 
little  navy  lieutenant,  whom  the  wars  had 
left  on  half-pay  and  penniless,  trudging  on, 
with  his  wife,  to  his  native  village.  This 
■  resemblance  (for  it  is  not  an  imagination  of 
H  ours)  procured  them  from  time  to  time  some 
I     little    attentions,    and    always    commanded 
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respect.  After  walking  a  few  miles,  ti 
sat  down  by  the  way-side  to  rest.  Ke 
]>erceiviDg  a  small  river  near  the  s| 
(lelnered  up  the  swords  and  bundle  to 
wife,  and,  after  finding  a  convenient  pU 
plunged  in  the  water,  and  swam  about  fo 
few  minutes.  This,  with  the  exception 
a  single  meal,  was  all  the  refreshment  tJ 
liad  till  the  evening,  when  they  found  the 
about  1 
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At  last  they  arrived  at  Bristol,  without  a 
penoy.  They  chose  a  small  public  house  to 
put  up  at,  "  The  Mulberry-tree,"  and  entered 
into  an  anxious  cousultation  as  to  their  "ways 
and  means ;"  the  result  of  which  was  that 
Kean  determined  to  write  to  Cherry  for  a 
second  advauce.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  the  interval  between  their  letter  and 
Cherry's  reply  was  passed  uncomfortably 
enough ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  They 
had  walked  a  hundred  miles,  and  they  had 
still  eighty  more  to  travel,  before  they 
could  reach  Swansea.  It  was  impossible  to 
accomplish  this  without  money,  and  to  raise  ' 
money  upon  the  little  articles  of  dress  which 
they  had  with  them  was  equally  past  hope; 
for  they  bad  none  to  spare.  Even  the  swords 
(and  they  were  not  of  DamaseusJ  would  be 
required  when  they  arrived  at  Swansea,  for 
the  immediate  business  of  the  theatre;  and 
L     there  was  nothing  else  which  the  harshest 
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scrutiny  could  have  pronounced  superflui 
After  four  or  five  days'  expectation,  howef 
riierr/s  letter  arrived.  It  enclosed  t 
pounds  more.  Out  of  this  suin  tliey  pi 
their  fire  days'  bill  at  "  The  Mulberry  Tre 
amounting  to  twenty-five  shillings,  and  wj 
the  remaining  fifteen,  started  on  the  sal 
evening  for  Swansea. 

It  was  not  long  Iwfore  they  came-to  ai 
small  knotofhousesby  the  river  Avon,  {cat 
this  have  been  Clifton  Hot-wells  ?)  wl 
going  into  a  public  house  for  the  purposa 
taking  tea,  they  found  that  a  boat,  bound 
Newport,  was  likely  to  pass  in  the  course 
the  evening.  They  comforted  themsej 
«-ith  the  tea,  and  afterwards  wore  away  i 
time  by  walking  to  and  fro  by  the  side 
the  river,  watching  for  the  Ne^v|^ort  be 
This  occupied  them  till  ten  o'clock, 
that  hour,  a  little  vessel,  laden  with  ha 
and    tar,  and   other   things   infinitely    mi 
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useful  than  fragrant,  arrived.  It  was  dark, 
and  tbe  master  (or  captain)  of  the  vessel 
was  not  inclined  to  stop  for  the  sake  of  two 
poor  players.  However,  Kean's  rhetoric  pre- 
vailed in  the  end,  and  the  man  agreed  to  take 
them,  for  five  shillings,  to  Ne^vpo^t.  They 
embarked.  The  boat  was  very  small,  as  we 
have  said;  it  was,  moreover,  completely  occu- 
pied by  its  load,  and  gave  out  from  every  part 
a  detKtable  odour.  There  was  no  bed  In  it, 
nor  refreshment  of  any  kind.  Mrs.  Kean,  who 
was  in  great  and  increasing  ]>ain,  and  appre- 
hensive,  in  fact,  of  a  sudden  confinement,  lay 
down  upon  a  coil  of  ropes,  but  was  unable  to 
sleep.  Kean  himself  walked  the  deck  all  night 
with  the  master  of  the  boat,  mistaken  no 
longer,  we  apprehend,  for  a  naval  officer  ;  for 
tiie  salt-water  wits  very  speedily  make  out  to 
which  element  a  passenger  belongs.  TbuB 
they  sailed  on  steadily,  but  slowly ;  and  at  nint; 
1  3 
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in  the  morning  the  vessel  swung  into  Newpd 
and  discharged  its  theatrical  cargo. 

After  breakfasting  at  Newport,  where  th 
found  a  "  kind  landlady  "  and  clean  quarta 
they  proceeded  on  foot  to  Cardiff.  H« 
Mrs.  Kean  appeared  so  overcome  by  pain  tt 
her  husband  wished  her  to  remain.  SI 
refused,  however,  with  the  pertinacity  col 
moil,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  the  sex,  ai 
after  dinner,  (nhich  consisted — the  read 
may  be  eurious  ? — of  cold  salt  beef,)  the  Q 
vellers  set  forward  again.  They  walked  lit 
six  o'clock  ill  the  evening  till  one  in  i 
morning,  wlien  they  arrived,  half  dead  wj 
fatigue,  at  Cowbridge.  To  add  to  their  d 
tress,  the  public-house  at  this  place  was  sH 
up,  and  all  sober  jieople  were  in  bed.  Kf9| 
announced  }m  arrival  by  striking,  with  1 
four  swords,  at  the  inn  door.  Whether  tl 
liad  too  military  an  effect,  and  sounded  Ui 
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a  summons  to  surrender,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  the  landlady  seemed  reluctant  to  give  an 
answer.  At  last,  after  repeated  applications 
to  the  door,  she  came  down,  and  inquired,  ia 
JVelsh,  who  were  there.  Kean,  in  authori- 
tative English,  cried — "  Open  the  door  ! " 
The  woman  retorted  in  Welsh,  and  appear- 
ances altogether  seemed  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  travellers  would  for  that  night  sleep 
under  no  canopy  save  that  of  Canopus.  BetteF 
things  turned  out,  however.  The  landlady 
relented  into  English,  and  eventually  showed 
herself  worthy  of  belonging  to  that  respect- 
able country,  whose  antiquity  is  so  strongly 
insisted  on ;  and  whose  origin,  in  fact,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  forgotten,  even  in  the 
times  when,  according  to  the  histories  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  Jews,  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid.  Nothing,  in  short,  could  be 
more  kind  than  she  was.  She  exerted  herself 
in  all  ways ;  helping  the  lady  into  a  comfort- 
able bed,  and  placing  a  large  piece  of  cold 
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meat  anil  iin  ample  jug  of  cider  befoi 
oar  hero,  who,  it  is  but  justice  to  sav,  di 
superlative  honour  to  his  ^Velsh  entertaii 
ment. 

Another  momtng  rose  upon  our  travel!^ 
Tbey  aros3,  too,  with  the  moruing,  and  one 
more  set  fomrards  towards  the  odious  Swansei 
whose  distance  seemed  to  remain  still  pel 
Tersely  the  same,  like  that  of  the  never-endin] 
horizon.      Without   breakfast,     which    thei 
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benevolence  resulted  from  her  that  day's 
happy  tenii)erameDt.  A  key  to  the  riddle 
would  supply  a  system  for  the  improvemeDt 
of  mankind,  that  could  not  too  soon  be 
entered  upon.  We  ourselves  cannot  at  pre- 
sent enter  upon  the  subject.  We  are,  indeed, 
well  inclined  to  he  philosophical,  hut  we  must 
refrain,  seeing  that  some  of  our  contempora- 
ries occasionally  muddy  the  stream  of  their  nar- 
rative by  profound  paradoxes,audim])enetrahle 
observations  on  men  and  things.  We  must 
proceed  and  complete  the  Swansea  journey, 
already,  we  fear,  too  long.  Kean,  revived  by 
the  school-mistress's  fare,  trudged  on  with 
renewed  spirits.  We  know  not  ivhat  feat  or 
combat  (ia  Tekeli  or  Richard)  he  might  have 
been  meditating,  when  suddenly  a  man 
jumped  out  of  the  hedge,  and  asked  peremph- 
torily  —  "  Is  that  your  wife  ?  *'  This  is  some^- 
times  a  very  awkward  question.  It  was  not 
so  in  the  present  instance,  indeed ;  notwith- 
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standing  which,  our  bero  declined  a  replyi] 
His  silence  nourished  the  rogue's  courage^l 
who  went  ou  another  length — "  If  she'«J 
not,"  said  be,  roughly,  "  she  must  come  witJlJ 
me."  The  blood  of  Mrs.  Keao,  at  tfaiii 
intimation,  fell  down  to  Zero;  but 
blood  of  the  tragedian  mounted.  He  un- 
filung  his  bundle  of  swords,  and  taking  one 
(it  was  his  "  Richard  sword,")  he  unsheathed  , 
it  in  an  instant,  and  was  about  to  try  it^l 
metal  upon  his  new  acquaintance,  when  that! 
personage  started  off,  and  made  his  way  over  j 
hedge  and  ditch,  with  an  expedition  that  ] 
we  had  supposed  to  belong  only  to  expe-1 
rienced  London  debtors  living  on  their  J 
wits,  when  they  know  that  a  tipstaff  with  a  I 
fatal  touch  is  coming  swiftly  in  their  wake. 
The  man  escaped,  and  Mrs.  Kean  and  he^  J 
champiou  walked  wearily  on  till  they  reached  I 
the  sands,  which  are  about  five  miles  distant  I 
from  Swansea.      At  this  place,  Kean  endeai*J 
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voured  to  obtain  from  the  occupier  of  s 
cottage,  a  little  milk  for  his  wife,  who  was 
sinking  with  fatigue.  The  churl  refused. 
Kean  tendered  the  few  halfpence  that  he 
possessed,  but  these  were  rejected.  He  there- 
fore collected  some  water  for  her  in  his  hat, 
and  thus  humbly  refreshed,  the  poor  pair 
continued  to  struggle  ou  till  evening,  when 
tliey,  at  last,  set  foot  in  the  almost  unattain- 
able Swansea  !  The  cold  boiled  leg  of  mut- 
ton and  cider  which  they  that  evening  sate 
down  before,  in  the  boat  house,  and  ate  with 
an  appetite  surpassed  only  by  those  who  were 
shut  up  in  the  Tower  of  Famine,  existed  like 
a  splendid  and  happy  vision  in  their  memo- 
ries for  more  than  twenty  years. 

We  have  extended  the  account  of  this 
journey  somewhat  beyond  what  we  originally 
intended,  in  order  that  "  all  our  young  read- 
ers "  (as  good  Mr.  Newberry's  books  say — or 
used   to  say)  may  see  how  one  of  the  high 
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and  ciowued  kings  of  tragedy  was  accus- 
tomed to  travel;  before  they  resolve  irre- 
vocably to  enrol  tbeniselves  under  those 
ragged  and  tawdry  colours  wliich  float  above 
the  English  Drama — a  sign  and  prophecy  of 
the  player's  fortunes ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IM    cherry's    company — PI.AYS    EDGAR — FH0CEED9    ' 
TO     CABMARTHEK  —  TO     HAVERFORDWEST  —  TO 

WATEHFORD,  IRELAND— MOTH  ER  GOOSE A  YOUHQ 

RECRUIT — MR.  GRATTAN's  REMINISCENCES — ROLT- 
DAT  OCCUPATIONS — A    RBAL   MONKEY. 

Once  at  Swansea,  Kean  lost  no  time  in 
announcing  his  arrival  to  Cherry,  the  mana- 
ger. The  next  step  was  to  procure  lodgings, 
which,  after  some  intjuiry,  he  obtained  for 
the  sum  of  eight  shillings  a  week.  They 
consisted  of  a  little  tiled  parlour  and  a  bed- 
room ;  very  hmnble,  but  dean  and  quiet. 
The  luxury  of  rest,  after  such  extreme 
fatigue  as  our  actor  and  his  wife  had  under- 
gone, was  inexpressibly  delightful.  They 
enjoyed  it  for  a  day  or  two,  and  not  a  little 
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happy  were  they  at  night,  when  they  lay 
down  to  dream  (the  one  of  quiet  comforts, 
the  other  of  fame  and  golden  fortune)  that 
the  next  day  they  were  not  compelled  to  rise 
with  the  sun,  and  toil  on,  hungry  and  foot- 
sore, until  evening. 

At  his  first  Interview  with  our  hero, 
Cherry's  manner  was  rather  stiff.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  Kean  ought  to  have  intrusted 
all  his  difficulties  to  him,  before  he  entered 
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and  daughter  (Miss  played  the  heroines),  a 
Mrs.  Gunning,  and  Mr.  Woulds,  now  mana- 
ger of  Swansea.  This  last  named  gentleman 
was  a  very  respectable  comedian,  and  acted 
in  the  stj'Ies  of  Liston  and  Jack  Bannister. 
Kean  himself,  who  was  now  repaying  by  five 
shillings  a  week  his  debt  to  Cherry,  per- 
formed the  leading  parts  in  secondary  tra- 
gedy, in  genteel  comedy,  and  in  pantomime. 
He  played  RoIUt,  Reuben  Glenroy,  Damn 
in  "  The  Exile,"  &c.,  and  was  upon  the 
whole  the  pillar  and  glory  of  the  house  of 
Swansea,  until  the  Bath  theatre  closed,  and 
then — Bengough  came  !  The  reader  who 
can  remember  that  gentleman  (he  afterwards 
came  to  London,  acted  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  finally,  we  believe,  died  manager  of  the 
Coburg  theatre,)  will  smile  to  think  that  the 
splendour  of  hia  performances  should  have 
been  sufficient  to  make  pale  the  intense 
natural  brilliancy  of  Kean.     Yet  so  it  waa. 
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Bengough  had  a  big  person,  a  big  voice,  and 


a  sort  of  swash-buckier  manner,  which  was 
magnified  by  the  misty  imaginations  of  the 
people  of  Swansea  into  something  actually 
and  intellectually  great.  He  accordingly 
took  the  lead,  and  went  through  the  parts 
of  Leon  in  *'  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife," 
Duke  Aranza,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  He  was  even 
profane  enough  to  attempt  the  personation 
of  Othello  and  Lear.  Indeed,  he  was  for  a 
time  the  sole  "star"  of  this  company  ;  for 
Kean,  during  the  other's  ascendency,  was  left 
to  rejKJse.  ^V'hen  he  did  act  be  endeavoured 
to  act  well,  and  he  appears  to  have  always 
understood  his  own  powers.  He  would  often, 
on  returning  from  the  theatre,  assert  that  he 
had  played  finely,  and  complain  that  he 
could  get  no  applause.  "  You  will  not  find 
more  than  five  persons  in  five  hundred  who 
understand  acting,"  said  he.     "  I  am  losing 
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my  time  here,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  shall 
never  be  properly  valued,  unless  I  go  and 
have  ajair  trial  in  London." 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1809,  Kean's 
first  child  (a  boy)  was  born.  Three  day« 
afterwards  Bengough  took  Lear  for  his  bene- 
fit, and  Kean  good-naturedly  agreed  to  play 
Edgar  on  the  occasion.  Tbe  character  waa 
not  adapted  to  his  particular  powers;  he* 
topped  the  jiart,  however,  very  cleverly,  and 
showed  brilliant  points;  but  Bengough,  on 
his  "Atlantean  shoulders,"  bore  off  the  whole 
applause. 

After  staying  about  three  montha  at  Swan- 
sea, Kean  and  his  wife  went  with  Cherry's 
company  to  Carmarthen,  from  Carmarthen 
to  Haverfordwest,  and  thence  crossed  over  ta 
Waterford,  in  Ireland.  Before  we  set  foot  In 
Ireland,  however,  we  must  detain  the  readei' 
for  a  moment.  At  Carmarthen — he  will  be 
good  enough  to  go  back  to  Carmarthen — the 
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manager  was  desirous  of  getting  up,  with 
tlie  aid  of  Kean,  the  renowned  pantomime  of 
"  Mother  Goose."  In  this  drama,  one  of 
the  principal  characters  is  the  Goose  itself. 
It  does  not  demand  genius  indeed,  but  it 
requires  that  the  actor  who  is  to  hll  it 
should  have  made  divers  experiments  in 
the  art  of  self-suffocation,  and  have  come 
off  triumphant.  If  he  die  in  the  course  of 
hi.e  education,  it  is   clear  that   he  will    no 
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wife  lodged,  possessed  the  requisite  urchitk. 
He  was  small,  and  had  sufficient  of  th0 
natural  goose  in  his  composition  not  to  dis- 
grace the  character.  It  was  agreed,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  make  bis  debut  without 
loss  of  time, — Salary  (as  Mr.  Jerrold  says) 
half-a-crown  per  night.  Appearances  wer» 
now  very  promising,  the  mother  having 
signed  the  contract,  and  the  boy  being  will- 
ing to  act.  It  glanced  across  the  mind  of 
our  hero,  however,  that  as  neither  the  boy 
nor  his  mother  had  ever  beheld  a  play,  it 
might  be  the  safer  plan  to  let  the  future 
goose  see  something  of  theatrical  matters 
beforehand.  He  therefore  stuck  him  in  the 
orchestra  amongst  the  musicians,  and  bade 
him  look  about  him.  The  boy,  wedged  in 
between  the  fiddlers,  whose  elbows  flew 
every  instant  within  an  inch  of  his  head, 
and  gazing  on  a  set  of  painted  players,  who 
came  swaggering  forward  to  the  lamps, 
clutching  their  daggers,  and  roaring  out  their 
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tremendous  fustian  full  in  his  face,  may  be 
excused    perhaps  for  suffering  some  alarm. 
At  all  events,  he  did  suffer ;  and  when  the 
play  was  over  (for  till  then  he  was  hemmed 
in  by  his  enemies),  he  started  off  at  full  speed 
homewards,  threw  himself,  half  out  of  his 
mind,  into  his  mother's  arms,  and  cried  out, 
"  Oh  mother,  mother,  all  the  devils  from  hell 
have  been  grinning  at  me!''     The  mother^ 
exulting  in  the  untouched   half-crown, 
deavoured  to  soothe  him ;  she  remonstrate 
she  argued,  she  intreated;  but  in  vain.    Tfad 
boy  was  resolute  in  abandoning  his  parts 
he  cried,  he  struggled,  he  hid  himself,  aad 
betrayed  altogether  such  signs  of  terror,  thai 
his  parents  were  obliged  at  last  to  rescin 
the    horrible   contract.     We    are    happy 
state  that  Mr.  Cherry,  the  manager,  whilsH 
in  this  dilemma,  was  fortunately  enabled  i 
catch    his   youngest   son,   whom  he   thrust*! 
nolens  voletia,  into  the  goose,  and  thus  tli< 
pant{Hnime  was  at  last  made  perfect. 
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Kean   was  the    harlequin    of   the   night, 
haring  previously  acted  Richard  the  Third. 
The  exhaustion,  occasioned  by  the  perform-  [ 
ance  of  two  such  parts,  can  be  understood 
only  by  actors.     Even  Kean,  with  his  iron 
frame  and  prodigious  energies,  was  incompe- 
tent to  the  task  witJiout  some  strong  tempo-  j 
rary  excitement.     This,  such  as  it  is,  must  j 
be  his    excuse    for    many    deviations   from  ' 
sobriety.     From  Carmarthen,  Cherry  and  his 
company  went   to    Haverfordwest,    a   small 
place,  where  Kean  never  became  a  favourite, 
{"  he  was  not  tall  enough,")  and  from  Haver- 
fordwest they  passed  over,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  to  Waterford,  in  Ireland. 

(1809-10).  The  residence  of  Kean  at  I 
AVaterford  (where  the  company  remained ' ' 
four  months)  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account  'i 
of  his  having  formed  an  acquaintance  there  I 
with  two  well-known  men  of  letters.  ThisJ 
is  not  the  place  to  record  the  merits  of  those  ^ 
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gentlemen.  We  are  now  busy  with  the 
history  of  Kean ;  and  the  public  will  not 
expect  to  be  treated  in  that  history  with  the 
authors'  notions  of  all  the  tragedian's  friends. 
Under  other  circumstances,  we  should  have 
liad  pleasure  in  showing  that  we  are,  like 
other  judicious  writers,  properly  sensible  of 
the  talents  of  two  such  eminent  men  as  Mr. 
Grattan  and  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles. 

Mr.  Grattan  has,  in  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  given  a  pleasant  account  of  his 
first  meeting  with  Kean.  We  shall  venture 
to  make  the  following  extracts  from  it. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  commences,  "  recal  exactly 
the  year  in  which  I  happened  to  be  stationed 
in  the  barracks  of  Waterford,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  at  that  time  the  head  quarters  of 
the  regiment  in  which  I  was  a  subaltern. 
The  dates  and  data  of  those  days  have  almost 
all  slipped,  sand-like,  from  one  end  of  Time's 
glass;  and  it  is  hard  to  separate  and  arrange 
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them,  as  they  lie  confounded  in  the  other. 
How  difficult  is  it  even  to  rememlwr  dis- 
tinctly what  were  the  pains  and  what  the 
pleasures  of  youth !  The  very  mixture  of 
hoth,  and  the  confusion  in  which  they 
blended  together,  were  perhaps  the  causes  of 
their  acuteneas  at  the  time,  as  they  are  of 
their  vagueness  now.  But  there  is  a  certain 
pursuit,  one  of  the  minor  enjoyments  of  life, 
which  has,  for  me,  always  preserved  its 
attraction  intact.  I  mean  the  exercise  of 
fencing.  It  was  my  attachment  to  it,  that 
led  to  my  personal  knowledge  of  Kean.  i 

"  In  the  days  I  speak  of,  and  long  aftef,-' 
I  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  encountering 
amateurs  and  professors  of  '  the  noble  science 
of  defence.'  I  frequently  took  up  the  foils 
with  a  little  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  artillery, 
whicli  formed  part  of  the  Waterford  garri- 
8on,  and  few  days  passed  without  our 
suring  blades  together. 

G  2 
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"  I  was  one  evening  walking  with  this 
brother  idler  on  the  puhlic  promenade  called 
'The  MM;'  aod,  passing  hy  the  theatre, 
which  had  been  within  a  day  or  two  occupied 
by  a  strolling  company,  we  looked  at  the 
l>lay-bill,  and  found  that  the  performances 
for  that  evening  consisted  of  'Hamlet,* — 
the  principal  character  not  lefl  out  by  par^ 
ticular  desire, — and  some  farce,  the  name  and 
nature  of  which  I  forget.     We  voted  the 
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fif^h  act  of  the  play,  and  we  arrived  in  J 
time  to  take  possession  of  a  very  empty  J 
stage  box." 

Hamlet  and  Laertes,  it  appears,  were  id  ^ 
the  act  of  encountering  each  other. 

"  We  turned  our  attention,"  Mr.  Grattail  j 
proceeds,  "  to  the  chief  actors  in  the  sceney  j 
who  stood  in  position,  and  prepared  for  the 
assault 

*'  The  young  man  who  played  Laertes  waB  I 
extremely  handsome,  and  very  tall ;   and  i 
pair  of  high-heeled  boots  added  so  much  to  j 
his  natural  stature,  that  the  little  pale,  thin  j 
man,  who  represented  Hamlet,  appeared  i 
mere  pigmy  beside  him.    Laertes  commenced 
(after  slurring,  '  for  better  for  worse,'  through  i 
the  usual  salute,)  to  push  carte  and  tierce, 
which  might,  as  far  as  the  scientific  use  of'l 
the  small-sword  was   concerned,  have  been  J 
as  correctly  termed  cart  and  horse. 

*'  My  companion,  who  bad  by  no  means  a 
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poor  opinion  of  his  own  skill,  and  vtho  was 
rather  unmerciful  towards  tiie  awkwaidness 
of  others,  laughed  outright,  and  in  a  man- 
ner sufficient  to  disconcert  even  an  adroit 
performer.  He  proposed  to  me  to  leave 
the  place,  calling  out  theatrically,  '  Hold ! 
enough!' — and  I  might  have  agreed,  had  I 
not  thought  I  perceived  in  the  Hamlet  a 
quiet  gracefulness  of  manner,  while  he  par- 
ried the  cut-and-thniSt  attacks  of  his  adver- 
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who  filled  the  nearly  sinecure  place  of  money- 
taker,  as  to  the  gentleman  whose  '  excellence 
for  his  weapon'  had  so  pleasantly  surprised 
us.  She  told  us  that  his  name  was  Kean ; 
that  he  was  an  actor  of  hrst-rate  talent ;  cliief 
tragic  hero  (for  they  were  all  honourable 
men)  of  the  company  ;  and  also  the  principal 
singer,  stage-managel:,  and  getter-up  of  pan- 
tomimes, and  one  of  the  best  harlequins  in 
Wales  or  the  west  of  England." 

Mr.  Grattau  and  his  friend  contrive  to 
make  acquaintance  with  Kean,  who,  it  seems, 
taught  fencing  at  this  particular  period. 
The  impression  whicii  the  tragedian  made, 
^vas,  it  seems,  very  favourable.  ^^ 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  Kean's  good  con*ffH 
duct  and  unpresuming  manners,''  says  Mr. 
Grattan,  "during  some  weeks  that  I  knew 
hira  in  this  way.  Several  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  met  him  with  us  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  a  strong  interest  was  excited  forJ 
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him.  He  owed'  to  this  canae,  I  believe,  radier 
than  to  any  juBt  ^pndation  of  hia  profn- 
sional  merit,  a  good  benefit,  and  aeme  tnivate 
liindnesseB.  But,  when  I  look  back  to  that 
period,  in  which  hJi  talent  was  oert^nly  u 
matured  as  in  two  or  three  yean  later,  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  believe  Aat  he  played  m 
well  then  as  when  he  filled  me  with  nidi 
delight  on  the  boardf  of  old  Dmiy.  A  man 
of  bis  TigoToiifi  genius  required  extntemoit  to 
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played  there,  undoubtedly,  without  that  dread 
of  contemporary  criticism,  which,  at  the  period 
of  his  London  performances,  must,  we  think, 
have  materially  affected  his  style.  That  criti- 
cism, when  it  was  adverse,  must  (if  it  had 
any  effect  upon  his  acting)  have  impaired  its 
energy ;  and  when  favourable,  it  cotdd  scarcely 
have  given  to  it  more  spirit  than  it  possessed 
in  those  early  times,  when,  full  of  confidence 
in  his  own  genius,  he  flung  himself  passion- 
ately into  the  part,  and  wTOUght  out  his  daring 
and  original  conceptions,  without  apprehen- 
sion either  of  critics  or  spectators. 

Kean's  occupations  at  Waterford  were  not 
confined  to  the  theatre.  Besides  "moisten- 
ing his  clay"  with  the  "dew"  for  which 
Ireland^  is  so  famous,  (and  he  did  this  with 
great  regularity),  he  occasionally  enjoyed  a 
holiday  with  some  friends.  These  friends, 
to  say  truth,  were  some  gentlemen  privates  in 
the  Irish  militia,  who  loved  tippling  almost 
G  3 
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as  well  as  the  tragediau.  He  drank  with 
them,  partook  of  their  pastimes,  (one  of 
which  was  putting  a  skeleton  in  motion,  and 
frightening  people  into  fits),  and  went  out 
with  them,  night  after  night,  scouring  the 
country  in  search  of  arms.  He  made  acquaint- 
ance also  with  some  of  the  disaffected  Irish 
(they  were  "  Croppies,"  if  we  remember 
rightly,  in  those  days),  and  wished  to  become 
their   leader !     And,    as   a   relaxation    from 
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Before  quitting  Ireland  on  this  visit,  he 
was  fottnnate  enough  to  clear  a  considerahle 
sum — ahnost  40/.  by  his  benefit.  This  was 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  exertions  of 
Mrs.  Kean's  friends,  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  should  not  have  troubled 
the  reader  by  telling  him  that  Kean  played 
Douglas,  in  Mrs.  Hannah  More'a  tragedy  of 
"  Percy,"  and  also  Ihe  Monkey,  in  the  after- 
piece of  "Perouse,"  on  this  occasion,  had  he 
not  introduced  the  monkey  into  his  private 
life.  It  is  a  fact,  characteristic  of  the  man, 
that  he  went  home  after  the  play,  in  his 
transformed  state,  and  swore,  ore  rotunda, 
that  be  would  remain  thus  all  night ;  and  he 
did!  The  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  the  execrable  odour 
arising  from  the  undressed  skins  (the  monkey 
costume),  and  from  the  paint  and  varnish 
that  encrusted  his  face,  were  of  no  avail. 
His  will  was  law  ;  and  she  was  driven  there- 
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fore  to  take  her  repose  on  a  sofa ; 
human  animal  threw  himself,  skins, 
varnish  and  all,  into  the  bed,  and  remained  | 
there  during  the  whole  of  his  benefit  night.  J 
This  appears  more  than  sufficiently  wilful  I 
and  unfeeling ;  and  yet  it  was  on  this  very  I 
night,  according  to  Mr.   Grattau,   "  and  id  I 
this   character,"   that    "  he    showed   agility  \ 
scarcely  surpassed  by  Mazurier  or  GoufFe,  and 
touches   of  deep  tragedy   in   the   Monkey's 
death  scene,  which  made  the  whole  audience 
shed  tears." 

(1811).  Kean  remained  in  Cherry's  com- 
pany about  two  years,  in  the  course  of  which  ] 
time  he  went  once  more  to  Swansea,  and  I 
afterwards  made  a  second  journey  to  Water-  j 
ford.     This  occurred  in  the  year  following 
his  first  visit.     His  reception  at  Waterford 
on   the  second  occasion  was  by  no    means 
encoui'aging.       His   wild   way   of    life   had 
become  known.     Debts  pressed  upon  him ; 
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difficulties  surrounded  him ;  and,  to  get  rid 
of  these,  he  gave  an  entertainment  (songs  and 
recitations)  at  the  Assembly-house,  which 
produced  a  trifle ;  sold  some  articles  of  dress, 
which  yielded  a  little  more;  and  thus  slen- 
derly equipped,  he  bade  farewell  to  Ireland. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  Waterford,  that 
his  only  surviving  son,  the  present  Mr.  Charles 
Kean,  was  bom. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


D  MRS.  KNOW1.es — HIS  UNPU8L1 
LEO,  OR  TUB  GJPSV. 


Five  and  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Kno^v-le8, 
the  now  well-known  author  of  "Virginius" 
and  "The  Hunchback,"  was  an  obscure  actor. 
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considerable  interest.  It  would  have  been 
curious  to  have  seen  how  the  most  successful 
dramatic  writer  of  the  day  entered  upon  his 
literary  career.  Unluckily,  we  are  not  able  to 
show  this  satisfactorily.  We  have,  indeed,  a 
portion  of  the  play — the  three  first  acts,  in  our 
possession  (with  the  permission  of  the  author 
to  print  as  much  of  it  as  we  please) ;  but  the 
interest  of  a  play  increasing  generally  in  the 
later  acts,  it  would  be  unfair  to  receive  our 
extracts  as  a  true  sample  of  what  Mr.  Kuowles 
was,  even  at  this  time,  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing. We  forbear  entering  into  any  critical 
eulogiums  upon  such  portions  as  we  adopt  in 
our  pages,  leaving  that  agreeable  task  to  the 
"judicious  reader." 

Leo,  or  The  Gipsy. 

The  dra/natis  persona;  consist  of  a  certain 
Sir  Walter  (a  Justice)  ;  Ferdinand,  his  sup- 
posed son ;  Helen,  his  niece  ;  and  a  band  of 
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gipsies,  the  ptindpal  of  whom  an  Leo  (yrha 
loves  and  is  beloved  by  Helen) ;  his  Mend 
Hugo,  who  lovea  the  gipsy-giri  Cloe»  but  is 
slighted  by  her  for  llie  ulra  of  Ferdinand ; 
and  Che  herself.  The  rest  are  the  |pp«y- 
king,  and  a  set  (^  fdlows  vithoat  mark,  but 
having  the  significant  tiUea  of  Long  Jade, 
Merry  Tom,  Black  Robin,  &e.  &T.  &c. 

After  an  introductory  scene,  wherein  Sir 
Walter  drives  away  one  of  the  old  gipsies. 
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An<l  nislileSB  mud  my  p&ssion  could  Dot  wiiii 
Follow  me,  Leo  I 

Leo.  Hold  !  you  meditate 

Some  rash  and  dreadful  thing. 

Hugo.  Where  is't  they  go  ?  | 

Into  the  close  and  orerbang'ing  shade, 
Where  none  ithall  list  their  kisses,  or  perceive 
Their  fast  embraces  twine.     Oh  I  at  the  thought 
1  feel  my  heart  to  move  within  my  breast, 
As  from  its  seat  'twould  leap.     I'll  murder  bim  [ 

Leo.     I  will  not  let  you  go. 

Hugo.  Release  me,  Leo  I 

Leo,     Then  here  I  break  with  thee. 

Hugo.  What  doet  thou  mean  7 

Lto.     ni  prowl  with  theu  for  prey.    The  roost  or  fold 
I'll  rifle  with  thee  ;  or  the  snorting  sty  ; 
Or  scale  the  granary  ;  or  strip  the  hedge  ; 
Or  what  thou  wilt  beside  that  lawful  is. 
Unnatural — for  cowards  or  for  friends — 
That  thou  shall  do  alone. 

Hugo.  Well,  let  it  pass. 

heo.     Besides,  thou  wrong 'st  the  girl,    She  is  not  one 
For  wantonness,  but  coy  and  well  advised. 
Doubtless  (as  in  these  trouhled  times  we've  seen 
Before)  it  is  some  worsted  chief,  who  seeks 
The  shelter  of  our  wood,  till  better  chance 
KefitB  him  for  the  fray. 

Hngo.  No  more.     To  night 

What  shall  we  do  ? 

Leii.  Dost  thou  not  think  it  looks 
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Bkd  weather?    Tia  the  qnarterof  thamooD — 
We'll  have  some  sport  to  night.     Tlie  drowsj  loons 
Will  hat  their  doors  betimes,  ud,  hoary  from 
Their  cntckling  hearths,  to  their  sound  slamber  hie 
Before  the  tenth  hour  chime. 


The  next  scene  exhibits  the  gipsy-king  en- 
circled by  his  petty-larceny  crew,  in  the  centre 
of  a  wood.  From  his  sddiesB  to  them,  we 
gather  that  he  is  holding  a  bed  (or  bank)  of 

justice. 
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to  be  in  the  comic  vein, — a  vein  which,  we 
think,  Mr.  Knowles  does  not  breathe  freely. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  how  the  deli- 
cate business  of  courtship  is  managed  in  the 
woods : — 


Jack.  Last  Whiteun  eve,  %\\e  came  anil  courted  me, 
As  I  was  standing  by  the  alehouse  tap. 
With  my  flowered  tankard  by  me  :  much  she  praised 
My  make,  my  feature,  and  my  cunning  eye  i 
And  of  a  thrifty  housewife's  comfort  spoke, 
Who  by  her  side  a  handy  helpmate  finds ; 
Then  counted  to  rae,  from  her  worsted  purse. 
Ten  silver  shillings  and  nine  sixpences, 
Which,  with  her  jack-ass,  would  her  dowry  be. 
But  well  I  knew  her  tricks, — so  drank  ray  ale. 


In  the  next  scene,  Leo  brings  Hugo  near  ' 
to  the  residence  of  his  mistress,  tells  him  the 
story  of  his  love  for  Helen,  and  places  him 
on  the  watch.     With  the  exception  of  a  few 
pretty  lines,  (one  of  which,  . 

"  None  but  the  morning  bint  and  I  were  up,"         ]| 
reminds  one  of  Richard's,  "  Be  stirring  with 
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the  lark  ! ")  there  occurs  nothing  here  which 
illustrates  Mr.  Knowles's  talent.  There  is  a 
song,  however,  hereabouts  (we  cannot,  from 
the  mutilated  state  of  the  manuscript,  say 
precisely  where),  which  we  take  the  liberty 
to  insert  in  our  history. 


The  boat  had  heard  the  pilot's  "  hail," 

The  Oiirs  were  ready,  and  the  wind 
ng  with  the  loosen'd  sail, 
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Sir  Walter,  apprehensive  that  his  niei-e 
may  be  lured  away  by  the  wood-rangers, 

"  Thou  bast  been  listening  to  the  gipsies  here  ;        V 
The  bo^  1  found  thee  with,  and  ani'ient  hag,  ^ 

Have  filled  thy  thoughts  with  folly—" 

resolves  to  remove  her  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country. 

Before  this  is  effected,  Leo  contrives  to 
enter  into  Helen's  chamber,  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  prevails 
on  her  to  elope  with  him  into  the  wilderness. 
His  eloquence  runs  after  the  following  plea- 
sant fashion : — 

Leo.     Fly  with  me  to  the  woods  1     A  holy  man. 
Who  loves  me  as  s  son,  will  make  us  one, 
SooD  as  the  morning  dawns.     1  rescued  him 
From  muider  once.     Fly  with  me  to  the  woods  I 
I'll  lodge  thee  in  a  mossy  cabin,  sweet 
And  dry,  that  in  a  honey-suckle  bower 
I've  made,  among  a  group  of  evergreens. 
There  will  be  room  enough  for  you  and  me  ; 
And  we  shall  lead  a  life  of  joy  and  love. 
I'll  bunt  for  thee,  and  catch  thee  venison. 
I  can  outbound  the  deer.     I'U  bring  thee  trout 
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And  Balmon  from  the  dearest  streBoig,  that  run 
Over  bright  pebbles  and  the  moss  green  weed, 
And  kiUtbee  birds  of  erery  quality; 
And  thou  tihalt  live  as  bless'il  as  love  can  be." 

We  are  happy  io  being  able  to  state  that 
the  eloquent  lover  is  successful. 

The  second  act  commences  with  an  inter- 
view between  Leo  and  Hugo,  in  which  the 
latter,  after  reminding  Leo  that  they  had 
always  been  comrades,  sharing  alike  benefits 
and  privations,  and  that  he,  Hugo,  had  aided 
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Or  branch  of  ao  old  solitary  tree  I 
Has  it  been  so  or  not? 

Lea.  It  hsK  been  so. 

Hugo.     WeVe  been  pursued,  and  I  hare  kept  the 
hounds 
At  bay,  while  thou  hast  borne  the  booty  off. 
The  like  upoo  occasion  ^ou  for  me 
Hast  done.     No  obligation — each  alike — 
Neither  in  the  other's  debt  alone,  yet  both 
Indebted.     Thus  iar  equal  we  had  gone. 
Till — yesternight. 

Leo.  Well,  Hugo? 

Hugo.  Yesternight 

Thou  nerl  my  debtor  in  so  rich  a  pledge. 
As  thou  hast  left  but  one  way  to  redeem. 

£00.     Tell  me  that  way. 

Httgo.  When  thou  didst  letter  and— 

(Though  at  the  time,  the  cry  did  burst  upon  us), 
Breathless  wert  forced  to  set  thy  burthen  down, 
Across  n>y  neck  the  lovely  prize  I  swung, 
Nor  stopped  for  pale  nor  hedge,  till  far  behind 
I  left  the  &uUing  pack  I 

Leo.  1  own  it,  and 

^^'ould  pay  thee  with  my  life. 

Utigo.  Thy  life?— Thy  life 

1  do  not  ask.     W'hy  dost  thou  turn  away  ? 
Hear  roe  I 

LtQ.         I  listen. 

Hugo.  How  should  he  atone 

Who  robb'd  ihee  of  thy  Helen  ? 
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Leo.  B7  hii  tetb ; 

For  Helen's  heart  ii  miiM. 

Hugo.  A.j\  Is  U 10  ? 

And  think'st  thou  WHWfiriM  lore  ii  nothing  ? 
A  waxen  taper's  flune,  thkt  with  t,  Bigh 
Yon  ma;'  blow  out  ?    Bj  Hearea,  the  h^)pj  ibol 
That  feasts  upon  the  lip  he  Wei,  k  tonch — 
A  simple  touch  can  onljr  hare  of  that, 
Which  riots  in  the  slighted  lover's  braaab 
He  is  the  proper  sabject  of  the  god. 
And  he  alone.     Hia  heart— hia  brain-^iia  nerrea 
Confess  the  thmll,  andiJll  his  frame  is  fire  1 
E'en  such  a  one  am  I. 

Leo.  What  wonldst  thou,  Hugo  ? 

Hugo.     This  mornipg,  wben  I  rose,  from  restless 
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He  then  proceetis  to  invite  Leo  to  murder 

Ferdinand.     l.«o  declines  this  pleasant  pro-  , 

posal ;  but  the  other,  threatening  to  betray 

the  secret  of  Helen's  retreat  to  her  pursuers, 

Leo  is  obliged  to  give  a  seeming  consent  to 

undertake  the  murder,  and  traclfs  Ferdinand 

accordingly  into  the  forest.     The  rest  of  the  \ 

act  is  consumed  by  some  dialogue  between 

the  inferior  gipsies;  after  whith  Helen  en-   ' 

counters  Cloe,  and  they  together  go  in  search 

of  Leo,  now    the  husband  of  the,  former. 

In  the  meantime  Leo  entices  Ferdinand  into 

the  recesses  of  the  forest,  explains  to  him  the 

jealousy  and  bloody  intentions  of  his  comrade  | 

Hugo,  and  breaks  to  him  his  intention  of  | 

saving  him,  if  he  will  give  up  Cloe  to  hia  ' 

I  friend.    This  condition  is  rejected  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  Leo  in  the  end  agrees  to  J 
convey    his   intended   victim  to  a   place  ofi 
security,  and  to  bring  the  gipsy  girl  to  him, 
in  order  that  their  marriage  may  be  solemn- 
VOL.  I.  H 
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ised.    The  account  whidi  the  hero  of  the 
piece  gives  of.  the  plsoe  of  refuge  will  bear 

extractiDg. 

heo.     Down  in  %  g^  ut  ancMtit  rnin  Um. 
It  was  an  abbej^  oace,  with  iiMcioiu  aiilca — 
With  cells  and  chunben,  and  lan^  paangw 
Winding  about,  and  opemng  hen  and  thara^- 
Some  on  the  floor,  and  othen  voAtK-^paoBA, 
With  ir^ ,  now,  within  and  oat  o'mgrown. 
ItB  roofless  walls  wild  bnera,  and  ahnilf,  and  weeds 
Inhabit.    In  the  pelting  rain  maj  come  I 
The  wind  unhindered  throng'h  its  ehamben  go. 
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Within  a  hundred  yards  of  church, 

By  the  naj-side  a  white-washed  dwelling  stood, 

With  glasses,  shrivelled  lemons,  painted  jngs, 

And  flower-potB  looking  throngh  the  window  pan 

And  on  a  poplar  tree,  before  the  door. 

Upon  a.  board,  ■  painted  pot  of  ale, 

The  froth  as  white  as  chalk. 


These  attractions  are  too  much  for  the 
intended  bridcj  who,  stepping  into  the  "white- 
wafihed  dwelling "  above  mentioned,  very 
speedily  found  herself  incompetent  to  attend 
to  any  other  concerns  during  that  day.  The 
marriage  seems  to  be  postponed  sine  die. 
Aad  here  the  manuscript  stops  !  The  last  part 
of  the  third  act,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  acts,  are,  we  believe,  irrecoverably 


The  drama  of  "Leo"  was  performed  with 
great  success  at  Waterford.    Kean  played  the 
principal  character  with  such  effect,  and  so  , 
entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that,  when  he  , 
h3 
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came  to  London  in  1814,  he  wished  to  make 
his  debut  in  "Leo,"  at  Drury-lane.  Luckily 
(for  hirn)  the  play  could  not  be  found ;  and 
he  therefore  burst  upon  the  town,  as  every- 
body knows,  in  the  character  of  Shylock. 

The  success  of  this  play  of  Mr.  Knowles 
inflamed  Kean's  ambition.  He  too  felt  a 
desire  to  become  an  author—"  an  Arcadian  ;" 
and,  accordingly,  without  loss  of  time,  he  set 
to  work,  and  manufactured  a  little  after- 
piece, in  two  acts,  with  songs,  &c.,  which  was 
presented  to  the  manager,  acted  for  our 
tragedian's  benefit  (on  his  second  visit  to 
Waterford),  and — very  speedily  forgotten. 
We  conclude  that  he  set  some  value  upon  it, 
as  he  transmitted  it  hjpost,  to  Miss  Tidswell, 
who  was  then  in  London.  It  formed,  with 
its  large  loose  writing,  its  obliterations,  its 
amendments,  and  its  stout  covers,  a  packet  of 
very  formidable  appearance.     M 
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to  whom  it  was  presented,  accompanied  by  a 
demand  of  several  pounds  sterling  (?)  for 
postage,  rejected  it  without  ceremony.  Since 
that  time  it  has  not  been  heard  of ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  very  name  of  it  is  lost. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CEAN  S  WANDEKINOS^THK  DRAMA   4T  DUMFRIES— 
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with   divers   articles    of  dress,    in    order   to 
obtain  food  for  himself  and  his  children. 

From  Whitehaven  he  proceeded  to  Dum- 
fries, where  he  had  acted  as  a  boy,  when 
belonging  to  a  strolling  company.  To  ac- 
complish this  journey,  he  sold  a  variety  of 
things  (dress,  theatrical  ornaments,  &c.),  and 
with  the  produce  hired  a  little  taxed  cart,  in 
which  he,  his  wife,  their  two  children,  and 
the  owner  of  the  aforesaid  cart,  jogged  on  to 
Dumfries.  At  that  time  our  tragedian  had 
a  dog  called  Darau,  so  named  after  the  black 
hero  iu  "  The  Exile."  Daran  was  a  fine 
fellow,  who  trotted  merrily  by  the  side  of 
the  family  carriage,  and  killed  sheep  by  the 
way.  In  case  the  provident  reader  should  be 
desirous  of  knowing  at  what  expense  he  may 
transfer  his  family,  after  the  before-mentioned 
fashion,  from  Whitehaven  to  Dumfries,  be  it 
known  that  it  will  cost  him  four  pounds. 
If  he  have  a  dog  like  Daran,  indeed,  who  can 
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provide  mutton  for  his  family,  he  may,  per- 
haps, do  it  for  less.  For  Kean,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  did  not  use  his  four-footed  fiiend 
as  a  purveyor.  Whatever  the  hunter  Daran 
killed,  he  consumed  or  left. 

The  wonderful  ploughman.  Bums,  has  cast 
a  glory  around  Dumfries.  The  city  is 
naturally  proud  of  it.  We  do  not  know  that 
it  did  anything  to  accelerate  Bums's  fame,  or 
to  enlarge  his  physical  comforts  whilst  alive. 


had  played  repeatedly  some  few  years  pre-  i 
vioufily ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  they  were -J 
very  speedily  converted  into  certainty.     The* 
night   for   his   performance    arrived.       Tfae4 
entrance-money  (he  had  an  eye  to  the  national  1 
character)    was   sixpence !      Sixpence !     Let  \ 
the  reader  pause  upon  the  sum  ;  and  then  let  I 
him  know  that  there  was  in  the  house — how 
much  ?     Twenty  pounds  ?     Ten  ?     Five  ? 
One  ?       Ten    shillings,  perhaps  ?      Or— we 
must  cut  the  matter  short— there  was  Six-  j 
pence  in  the  house !      There  was  one  person  J 
in  Dumfries  bold  enough  to  part  with  six^'1 
pence  to  hear  the  tirst  tragedian  of  his  time  j 
recite    the    beautifid    words   of  Sliakspeare. 
How  we  should  like  to  know  the  name  of  I 
that  One,  (the  Great  Unknown  of  Dumfries!)  j 
in  order  that  we  might  celebrate  his  liberal  j 
spirit  with  due  honour  ! 

These  disappointments  compelled  our  hero  ] 

to  dispose  of  some  books  belonging  to  his  1 

h3 


wife,  and  more  of  his  and  her  clothes.  The 
whole  produced  two  pounds ;  and  with  this 
sum  he  went  forwards  to  Annan,  and  from 
Annan  to  Carlisle,  where  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Kean  (who  had  been  left  at  Dumfries),  direct- 
ing her  to  join  him.  The  sate  of  a  few  more 
useful  articles  enabled  her  to  set  out,  with< 
much  delay,  for  the  capital  of  Cumberland. 

At  Carlisle — "merry  Carlisle,"  as  it  used 
to  be  called — Mrs.  Kean  arrived  at  night, 
with  her  children,  and  found  her  way  to  a 
little  public-house,  where  her  husband  had 
taken  up  his  quarters.  His  conduct,  previ- 
ously to  her  arrival,  had  not  tended  to  smooth 
her  reception.  The  landlord,  in  answer  to 
the  clamours  of  the  children  for  food,  said 
that  he  had  nothing  to  give  them;  for  that 
Kean,  amongst  other  enormities,  had  been 
running  into  his  debt  already.  Kean,  who 
was  absent  from  the  inu  when  his  wife 
arrived,  now   returned,  and  was  enabled  to. 
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conquer  the  hunger  of  the  family ;  but  stiJl 
affairs  wore  a  gloomy  aspect.  At  last,  it 
occurred  to  the  wanderers,  that  the  fact  of 
the  assizes  having  thrown  a  large  quantity 
of  lawyers  into  the  city,  might  be  turned 
to  their  advantage.  Kean,  accordingly,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  hamsters,  proposing 
to  recite,  to  sing,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  leave  hia 
reward  to  their  generosity.  The  answer 
was,  that  they  did  not  want  to  hear  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Our  learned  friends, 
accustomed  to  sharpen  their  wits  with  the 
rust  of  Levinz  and  Comberbach,  did  not 
choose  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  dullards 
by  listening  to  the  puerile  fancies  of  Shaks* 
peare.  In  this  extremity,  the  landlord  (the 
hard-hearted  Boniface,  whom  we  have  already 
referred  to,)  advised  our  hero  to  hire  a  large 
room  at  a  venture,  and*  to  announce  his  reci- 
tations. Kean  took  the  advice,  wrote  out 
his  hills  (which  he  always  did,  to  save  the 
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expense  of  printing),  and  despatched  his 
usual  herald,  the  bellman,  with  them  round 
the  city.  The  result  was  fortunate.  The 
people  of  Carlisle  did  not  shut  their  purses 
so  closely  as  the  Dumfries  economists.  They 
came  to  the  recitations,  and  luckily  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  enable  the  tragedian  to 
pay  his  expenses,  and  to  obliterate  the  long 
line  of  chalk  scores  which  stood  against  his 
name  in  the  little  parlour  of  "  the  public." 
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sore,  at  the  squalid  public-houses  where  they  J 
put  up, — their  scanty  meals, — their  visits  to  I 
the  pawnbroker  and    the  Jew, — their  hopMfl 
less  appeals  to  the  public  taste,  — the  cries'! 
of  the  children  (from  fatigue  or  want  of  food); 
. — the  tears  of  the  woman,  and  the  curses  of  j 
the   man, — all    these,   fifty   times    repeated,.! 
would  make  but  an  unprofitable  and  tediou8>| 
history.     We  content  ourselves  with  giving  I 
a.  few  facts,  illustrative  of  our  hero's  forlord 
condition ;  without  exhibiting,  at  every  tum^  | 
the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  his  course. 
At  York,  as  we  have  said,  he  arrived,  utterly 
destitute.     So  extreme  was  his  need,  that  he 
vrished  to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier,  and  , 
actually  presented  himself,  fur  that  purpose,   I 
to  an  officer  attaclted  to  a  regiment  at  York, 
who  very  goodnaturedly  dissuaded  him  from 
his  design.     He  was,  perhaps,  as  desperate 
of  attaining  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  at 
this  particular  time,  as  at  any  period  of  his  _ 
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chequered  life.  And  with  hli  deipair,  hit 
wife's  despondent  natnnlly  kept  pace.  She 
saw  no  hope  of  extricating  her  infimts  fitm 
the  load  of  nusery  and  want  which  appteued 
them.  More  than  once,  ahe  haa  knelt  down 
by  the  side  of  her  bed,  in  which  the  two  half- 
famished  children  lay,  and  prayed  that  Qiey 
and  herself  mi^t  at  once  he  leleaaed  from 
their  sufferings.  Happily,  they  were  reUeved 
by  the  intervention  of  a  friend.    The  wife 
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woman  had  left,  and  discovered  that  she  had 
given  her  a  Five  pound  bank  note!  She 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  fainted. 
They  had  been  rescued  from  absolute  star- 
vation. 

Mrs,  Nokes's  kindness  did  not  stop  here. 
She  interested  her  husband  on  behalf  of  her 
proteges ;  and  he  {who  seems  to  have  de- 
served such  a  wife,)  lent  Kean  the  room  in 
which  he  received  !iis  pupils.  An  impedi- 
ment, indeed,  was  unexpectedly  thrown  in 
the  way  of  this  kind  act,  by  Nokes's  land- 
lord, (a  person  of  the  name  of  Flower,  a 
clergyman,)  who  said  that  "  no  theatrical 
people  should  liave  the  room  ; "  but  this  was 
finally  surmounted  by  the  independent  spirit 
of  Nokes.  He  resolved  that  Kean  shotild 
have  the  use  of  the  room,  and  accordingly 
the  tragedian  bad  it,  gave  his  recitations  in 
it,  and  cleared  [)/.  by  his  exertions.  Before 
we  leave  York  for  London,  the  next  stage  in 
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our  hero's  journey,  let  us  consecrate  one 
sentence  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent 
pair.  The  active  benevolence  of  the  wife, 
and  the  kindness  and  resolute  spirit  of  the 
husband,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  We 
wish  that  our  history  were  immortal  for 
their  sakes. 

A  long  and  weary  journey,  made  partly 
on  foot,  partly  by  provincial  carts,  or  by  the 
common    waggons,    brought   our   travellers 
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tempted  to  act  the  character  of  the  bad  unclfl 
in   "The   Children    in   the   Wood."      Th« 
whole   party    arrived    safely    in   town. 
Oxford  Street,  Kean  and  his  wife   held 
consultation.     He  said  that  he  did  not  know 
where  to  go,  nor  where  to  send  the  children^,'  I 
"  I  have  an  aunt,"  said  he,  *'  a  Mrs.  Prices 
perhaps  she  will  take  us  in  ; "  and  they  tried^ 
aunt  Price  accordingly.     When  they  arrived 
at  her  lodgings  (which  were  in  a  small  street 
near  Monmouth  Street),  she  happened  to  bei-> 
from  home.     They  entered,  therefore,  and 
on  her  return,  in  half  an  hour  or  so,   thc^ 
inantua-maker  found  her  nephew,  his  wife^l 
(who  was  personally  unknown  to  her),  and  1 
their  two  children,  in  undisputed  possessioiu 
of  her  territory.      It  is  our  painful  duty  ( 
state,    that   aunt   Price's    reception   of    th^ 
travellers  barely  approached  the  resemblan« 
of  hospitality.    She  admitted  thera,  howeverJ 
and  gave  them  shelter  for  a  week ;  at  tip 
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expiration  of  which  time,  they  made 
incursion  into  the  premises  of  Miss  TidsweU 
in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  with'^ 
evident  intentions  of  gaining  a  settlement  iit 
her  parish.  That  lady  was  very  prompt  in 
her  measures ;  for  after  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  her  apartments  for  an  hour,  they 
were  compelled  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  to 
regain  their  position  in  aunt  Price's  dwelling. 
At  this  time,  Jack  Huglies — the  reader 
will  remember  the  magnificent  benefit  at 
Gloucester,  where  Kean  and  Jack  Hughes 
came  forward,  hand  in  hand,  lilie  the  Siamese 
twins,  and  Hwlike  them,  returned  the  entrance 
money  to  the  spectators, — well,  Hughes  atd 
this  time  was  master  and  manager  of  Sadler's 
Wells,  and  also  of  the  Exeter  theatre ;  and 
Kean  resolved  to  become  one  of  Jack's 
company.  He  applied,  and  was  at  oni 
engaged  to  "  act  every  thing"  at  Exete 
at    two  pounds    per   week.      This   was 
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largest  salary  he  had  ever  yet  received.     A  J 
little  mooey  which    the  new   manager  ad-  | 
vanced,   put   our  travellers   in  the  way   (^l 
reaching  the  west  of  England.    Before  thejrl 
left  London,  however,  Kean  took  his  wife  ta  I 
the    theatre,  to  see  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mrs^  ' 
Siddons    act   Cardinal    Wolsey   and    Queen 
Katherine.     They  were  highly  delighted — 
■particularly  with  Mrs.  Siddons'a  performance. 
On  their  return  home  at  night,  Kean  started 
up  and  imitated  John  Kemble  to  the  life,  i 
His  wife  was  enchanted.     She  declared  that  ] 
it  was  "  quite  as  good  as  Mr.  Kemble."    Her  1 
husband  dropping  his  tnimicry,  said,  "  Shall'  I 
I  ever  walk  these  boards  ?     I  will,"  he  con-  ) 
tinned,  energetically, — '*  and  make  a  hit." 

Kean,  attached  to  the  Exeter  corps,  was 
directed  to  join  it  at  Weymouth,  where  the 
company  was  then  performing.  He  obeyed, 
set  off,  and  got  as  far  as  Dorchester,  at  which 
place  he  paid  hia  last  three  shillings  for  the  ■ 
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breakfasts  of  himself  aod  family.  After 
this  desperate  piece  of  expense,  he  put  bis 
wife  and  children  into  a  coach,  and  mounted 
the  coach-box,  saying  carelessly,  that  he  would 
tell  the  driver,  "  in  coachman's  slang,"  that 
they  had  no  money,  and  that  all  would  be 
right.  We  conclude  that  this  curious  expe- 
riment succeeded,  since  the  party  arrived  at 
Weymouth  without  accident.  Mr.  Henry 
Hughes,  Jack  Hughes's  son,  advanced  our 
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the  critics  ;  but  he  did  not  attract  the  multi- 1 
tude.  That  honour  was  reserved  for  Harle^' 
quin.  Nothing  else  would  fill  the  house. 
This  chequered  character,  with  his  wand,  his 
brown  cap,  his  black  head,  and  his  singular 
costume  (a  glorification  of  the  tartan !),  appears 
to  operate  as  a  magnet  iu  country  places. 
M'hen  Othello  is  deserted,  and  even  Romeo's 
love-making  fails,  the  hero  of  pantomime  is 
sure  to  bring  a  crowd.  Old  mothers,  who 
frown  carefully  upon  the  soft  scenes  of  Juliet 
• — daughters  who  are  cold  to  their  rustic 
lovers — are  drawn  Irresistibly  towards  htm. 
He  is  the  conqueror  of  all  hearts,  the  beau 
ideal  of  all  imaginations,  except  of  the  few 
who  choose  to  waste  their  leisure  in  the 
troublesome  employment  of  thinking.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  tragedian  frequently  played 
Harlequin  in  the  provinces.  When  he  was  first 
put  up  for  this  important  part  at  Exeter,  he 
proved  to  be  really  too  ill  to  act.      He  was  a 


Harlequin  of  such  reputation,  that  altnouj 
another  person  of  some  pretensions  undertodca 
the  part,  the  house  manifested  their  disap- 
pointment loudly.     At  last  be  got  better,  and 
was  able  to  act.      The  announcement  was 
made  with  pride.     The  manager  (who  paid 
him    five    shillings    per    night    extra)    di»-J 
tributed  handsome  placards,  on  which  wei 
written  in  vast  letters — "  Me.    Keax   witt 
RESUME  the  character  of  Harlequin  th 
Evening."     Crowds  ran  to  witness  the  per- 
formance.    Kean  did  credit  to  his  fame,  and 
delighted    everybody.      And    when    all 
over,  and  the  good  people  of  Devon  wm 
trudging  home  to  their  quiet  hearths,  full  of  ' 
the  pantomimic  wonders  that  they  had  wit- 
nessed, our  hero,  with  a  great  coat  flung  over 
his  patch-work  dress,  and  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion, took  bis  customary  seat  at  "The  Red 
Lion,"  with  his  brother  topers,  and  drank 
strong  liquors  till  morning. 
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At  Exeter,  Kean  rented  some  convenient 
rooms  over  a  china-shop.  Miss  Hake, 
little  feather-dresser,  was  his  landlady.  Her  J 
tenants  were  the  chiaa-man,  Kean,  and  Mzb| 
Cawsey,  a  solicitor.  These  persons  ruled 
over  three  parts  of  the  house ;  the  fourth 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Miss  Hake 
and  her  sister.  These  two  ladies,  besides 
being  very  little,  were  very  precise.  Had 
they  supposed  Kean  capable  of  the  sin 
of  tippling,  even  in  a  modest  degree,  he 
would  never  have  been  a  lodger  over  the  | 
china-shop.  But  they  let  their  rooms  to  him 
in  one  of  his  sober  intervals,  and  the  wild 
animal  was  in  their  quiet  country  before  they 
were  aware.  At  first,  all  went  on  smoothly. 
He  continued  to  drink,  iudeed,  but  hie 
draughts  were  swallowed  at  the  Red  Lion ; 
and  he  never  returned  liome  until  long  after 
the  Misses  Hake  were  in  bed.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  halcyon  had  taken  their  second 
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floor,  and  had  bnn^ilit  tnagnSUty  in  hii 
train.  A  single  ni^t  iiw4eitiiied  to  diapd 
this  charming  fimcy !  Keaa  had  been  aeliag 
with  spirit,  as  it  tamed  out.  and  drinking 
with  equal  vigour,  when,  a  £ellow»  unavare 
of  the  foibles  of  acton,  dlqiuted  the  proprie^ 
of  his  performance.  Our  hao,  who  waa  net 
a  man  to  receive  a  reproof  wUsaOjt  ^whether. 
merited  or  not,  retorted  in  unequivocal  lan- 
guage.     The  critic  replied  in  tenna  bitterer 


ni6nt  evaporated  by  the  way,  or  that  it  took  a 
pantomimic  turn,  we  do  not  know,  but  on  his 
arrival  at  home,  he  seemed  more  inclined  to 
commit  a  few  minor  extravagances,  than  the 
great  one  of  killing  his  adversary  for  a  foolish 
speech.  He  mounted  the  door-steps,  entered 
the  house  (the  door  was  not  fastened),  ran 
up  the  stairs,  and  without  ceremony  jiunped, 
Harlequin-fashion,  right  through  a  glass-door 
at  the  top.  It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  smashing  of  the  glass  made 
a  tremendous  noise.  Mrs.  Kean  (who  had 
been  sitting  up  for  him)  was  alarmed ;  Mr. 
Cawsey,  the  Solicitor,  was  alarmed  ;  both  the 
little  Misses  Hake  were  very  much  alarmed. 
Our  hero  recovered  himself,  just  as  Mr.  Caw- 
sey, in  his  night-cap,  was  putting  his  head 
out  of  his  bed-room  door.  In  another  instant, 
Mrs.  Kean  appeared;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
scarcely  visible  in  the  imperfect  light,  peeped 
forth  the  two  little  Misses  Hake,  in  their  _ 
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night-dreBses,  trembling  with  all  thdr  might; 
Fronting  them  all)  and  gazing  stedfaetly  at 
Mr.  Cawsey,  who  cautiously  advanced,  stood 
the  tipsy  Harlequin.  That  personage  now 
threw  himself  into  a  position,  set  his  anus 
a-kimbo,  began  rolling  his  black  head  round 
and  round — quick — quicker — quicker  still — 
they  thought  that  it  never  would  stop.  At 
last,  making  a  siidden  spring  towards  Cawsey, 
he  "cleared"  the  Solicitor  (night-cap  and  all) 
at  a  bound,  and  disappeared  like  a  ghost ! 

We  do  not  wonder  that  little  Miss  Hake, 
unacquainted  as  she  was  M'ith  the  transits  of 
Harlequins,  should  imagine  that  our  hero  had 
gone  oflF  in  a  flash  of  sulphur.  What  Cawsey, 
with  his  extinguislied  candle,  surmised,  toucli- 
jug  the  character  of  his  black-visaged  visiter, 
we  do  not  presume  to  guess.  All,  however, 
was  cleared  up  by  Mrs.  Kean's  confessions  in 
the  morning,  when  the  victims  of  this  mad 
iroUc  regained  their  composure,  and  moral- 
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ised  (somewhat  too  much  at  length)  on  UwJ 
helnomness  of  the  offence.     As  to  Kean  him-J 
self,    notwithstanding   the  entreaties  of  hiiJ 
wife  (who  followed  him  to-  his  room,  aftet* 
his  exploit),  he  insisted  upon  having  "his 
swords,"  seized  them,  after  a  struggle,  with 
the  air  of  a  conqueror,   and  went  off  once 
more  to  the  Red  Lion,  with  a  renewed  desire 
for  vengeance.  _ 

During  the  three  following  days,  he  wm  I 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of,  by  his  wife  or 
family.  A(  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
returned,  saying  that  he  had  "  been  doing  a 
noble  action."  One  is  naturally  inquisitive 
ahout  noble  actions.  Even  his  wife,  although 
she  was  ill  in  bed,  betrayed  some  curiosity 
on  the  point;  he  whereupon  informed  her 
(gravely)  that  he  had  been  drinking  for  three 
days  with  a  poor  actor,  who  was  about  to  leave 
Exeter,  in  order  "  to  keep  up  his  spirits."  In 
regard  to  his  adversary  at  the  Red  Lion,  he  . 
I  2 
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said  that  "the  fellow  was  a  coward,"  and 
had  fled.  His  swords,  therefore,  were  happily 
unstaJQed,  aod  in  good  condition,  and  as  fit  for 
eoatestlng  the  English  or  Scotch  crown,  with 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  or  the  Thane  of  Fife, 
as  formerly.  His  quarrel  excited  in  him  no 
disgust  towards  his  old  friend,  the  Red  Lion. 
His  visits  there  were  as  frequent  as  ever. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  mys- 
terious attraction  in  the  place — (could  it  be 
the  liquor  ?)  It  was  the  great  place  of  resort 
for  all  the  actors.  Amongst  the  rest,  one 
man,  of  tlie  name  of  Middleton,  was  never 
satisfied  that  his  five-aud-twenty  shillings 
(which  he  received  weekly,  in  silver)  were 
good,  until  he  had  tried  their  metal  at  the 
Red  Lion.  Twenty-five  sixpences,  and  as 
many  glasses  of  gin  and  water,  were  the 
change  that  Mr.  Middleton  regularly  received 
in  return  for  his  weekly  salary.  How  he  tested 
the  quality  of  the  sLqpences,  or  whether  or  ngf 
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his  scepticism  extended  to  them,  we  are 
competent  to  say. 

The  professional  course  of  our  hero,  during 
this  sojourn  at  Exeter,  was  as  full  of  variety 
as  his  heart  could  have  wished.  He  played 
the  leading  characters  in  tragedy;  he  played 
Harlequin ;  he  played  the  musical  part  of 
Count  Belino,  in  "  The  Devil's  Bridge ;" 
he  played  the  Prince,  in  "Cinderella;"  he 
taught  CindereUu  herself  to  dance ;  he  in- 
structed the  whole  corps  tie  baUet!  His 
reputation  in  the  Terpsichorean  art  was  so 
great,  that  the  proprietor  of  an  Exeter  paper 
(who  was  also  a  bookseller)  suggested  that  he 
should  take  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing dancing,  and  promised  to  send  his  owa 
sons  there.  Kean  declined  this,  but  offered 
to  give  the  boys  the  required  instructions. 
"  All  I  shall  ask  in  return,"  said  he,  "  is 
old  Latin  dictionary  which  I  saw  in  y 
shop."      The  bargain  was  struck,  and 
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young  booksellers  (there  were  five  of  them  !) 
came  to  Kean's  lodgings,  and  stamped  away 
before  him  every  evening ;  he  singing  during 
the  performance,  but  otherwise  paying  little 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  rewarded  in  the  end  with  the  Latin 
dictionary,  with  which  he  busied  himself 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  culling  words 
and  phiiues  from  it,  and  using  and  misusing 
them  upon  every  occasion.  He  was  as  proud 
of  his  little  incursions  into  the  classical 
country,  as  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  pro- 
fessor. 

Previously  to  his  leaving  Exeter,  howe' 
we  ought  to  state  that  he  touk  a  bene&t  (this 
wag  on  the  20th  of  April,  1812),  and  played 
Luke,  in  "  Riches  ;"  JViUiam,  in  "  The 
Sailor's  Return;"  and  Frederick,  Baron 
Willinghurst,  in  "  Of  Age  to-morrow."  It 
ap])ears  that,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
piece,    there    was    "  A   treble    hornpipe 
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Mr.  Kean,  Miss  Quantrell,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston ;''  and  that  ^*  tickets  were  to  be  had  of 
Mr.  Kean,  at  Miss  Hake's,  feather-maker^ 
No.  211,  High-street.** 

We  hope  that  the  little  landlady  has,  by 
this  time,  ^^  feathered  her  nest"  to  her  owa 
entire  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ATTBACTJONS  OF  GUER!(SBT A  REBEL  IN  THE  PLAV- 

HOCSE — BRIXHAM — A  SECOND  VISIT  TO  BJCETEH — 

AN   UNPOPULAR  ACTOR MASTER    BETTY    AGAIN 

TEICNMOUTH PROPOSALS    FKOH    THE    OLYMPIC 

DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  A  THEATRE   ROYAL BARN* 

STAPLE  — A     WALK     TO    DORCHESTER  —  DOMESTIC 
TROUBLES— INTERVIEW    WITH    MR.    ARNOLD EN- 
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bottle!     I  can  driDk  it  instead  of  beer." 
Who  would  not  live  in  Guernsey ! 

Whilst  he  was  on  the  island,  he  played 
his  usual  round  of  tragic  characters,  and  as 
usual  was  very  much  admired.  And,  as  in 
Exeter  he  was  invited  to  give  young  gentle- 
men instructions  in  dancing,  so  in  Guernsey 
he  was  requested  to  polish  their  intellects  by 
giving  them  readings  in  Shakspeare.  These 
"  arduous  duties,"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  gen- 
tlemen who  do  their  work  by  deputy,)  were 
not  to  be  kept  up  by  water.  Accordingly, 
our  hero  appealed  to  the  Guernsey  brandy 
"at  eighteen-pence  a  bottle,"  for  support. 
Sometimes  that  which  was  intended  merely 
for  support,  turned  out  to  be  too  strong 
for  the  purpose,  and  overturned  the  trage- 
dian's faculties.  And  in  this  vanquished 
condition  he  was  seen  by  various  of  the 
sober-living  people  of  the  island.  Now  in 
Guernsey,  as  in  other  places,  they  do  not 
13 
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like  to  see  a  man  continuaily  giving  way 
before  the  bottle.  If  he  is  to  "crack"  one 
every  day,  it  should  be  literally  rather  than 
metaphorically.  In  short,  they  began  to 
consider  him  little  better  than  a  sot.  In  the 
country,  the  moral  character  is  a  part  of  one's 
subsistence :  a  man  cannot  thrive  there,  un- 
less it  be  good.  It  points  which  way  he  goes. 
The  nng  and  sound  of  it  is  heard  every- 
where.     It  is  liis  true  sign  of  distinction — 
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to  Kean.  As  it  happened,  Kean  liked 
neither  the  part  nor  the  play,  and  resolved 
not  to  act  in  it.  Having  formed  his  resoliu, 
tioii,  he  foititied  himself  with  courage  to  act 
up  to  it.  In  a  word,  he  appealed  once  mora 
to  his  friend  the  brandy.  It  was  true  liquor, 
and  did  not  desert  him ;  and  when  the  night 
for  performance  arrived,  and  our  hero  was  re- 
quested to  attend,  he  returned,  in  very  pithy 
terms,  a  flat  refusal.  Hughes  waited,  and 
waited,  and  personally  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  play ;  but  the  only  reply  that  he 
obtained  from  the  tragedian  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  billet,  which  announced  that  "  King 
Charles  had  been  beheaded  on  his  way  to  the 
theatre,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  that 
he  could  appear."  Mr.  Hughes, — who,  in  his 
imagination,  heard  the  stampings,  the  knock- 
ingB  with  sticks,  the  whistlings,  the  chorus 
of  hisses,  which  generally  indicate  the  impa- 
tience of  an  audience, — resented  our  hero'B 
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wit,  and  issued  strict  orders  that  Mr.  Ki 
Should  not  be  admitted  into  any  part  of 
house.  Having  done  this,  his  auger  wi 
somewhat  assuaged ;  and  he  sat  down 
manufacture  "  an  apology,"  the  particulars 
of  which  have  not  reached  us,  (we  suppose, 
however,  that  it  ran  in  the  approved  terms— 
*'  Mr.  Kean's  medical  advisers,"  &c.  &c.)  and 
prepared  to  read  the  part  himself.  Kean, 
however,  although  he  had  a  mortal  aversion 
to  act  the  part  of  Charles,  had  no  objectioi 
to  witness  the  representation  of  it.  Indei 
he  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how  they  would 
supply  his  place.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  hour  for  drawing  up  the  curtain  had 
Struck,  he  marched  boldly  to  the  theatre. 
Remorse  for  his  desertion — misgivings  as  to 
his  admission — were  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  He  walked  triumphantly  up  to 
the  stage-door,  knocked  authoritatively,  and 
was — ci^TlIy  desired   to  depart.     It 
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civility  which  he  did  not  understand.  He 
remonstrated — he  argued  — he  threatened  : 
when,  finding  all  of  no  avail,  he  proceeded  to 
force  a  passage  after  the  most  approved 
method  of  arms.  Not  to  weary  the  reader 
with  the  particulars  of  the  conflict,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  he  eventually  attained 
a  seat  in  the  slips,  or  upper  boxes,  and 
sate  down  very  merrily  to  laugh  at  the 
tragedy.  He  constituted  himself  the  Tiers- 
etat.  Hughes,  the  manager — it  should  be 
stated  here  that  Pluglies,  although  an  excel- 
lent fellow,  was  but  an  indifferent  actor — 
Hughes  was  reading  his  part  (the  part  of 
Charles)  very  innocently,  and  even  with  some 
little  enthusiasm,  when  suddenly  he  heard 
the  voice  of  his  own  deserter,  shouting  out — ■ 
"  Bravo,  Hughes  !"  Hughes's  pleasure  was 
damped :  he  went  on  with  less  confidence ; 
but  he  was  again  getting  warm  in  the  part, 
when  the  cursed  voice  cried  out  once  raore^ 
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"Well  done,  my  boy !"  Poor  Hughes  now 
stood  aghast.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
He  did  not  know  to  what  extremities  his 
refiractory  actor,  "  flown  with  insolence  and 
wine,"  would  proceed.  That  personage,  hoi 
ever,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  doubts,  by  an  O] 
declaration  of  war.  He  laughed,  he  talked, 
he  sang,  be  roared  at  the  agonies  of  Charles 
(doubly  martyred),  and  altogether  became 
intolerable  either  to  actors  or  audience.  The 
players  were  offended  that  they  could  not 
heard  spoiling  their  parts  :  the  audience  p] 
nounced  him  a  nuisance,  and  resolved  that  he 
should  be  abated.  Every  five  minutes  the 
anger  of  each  of  these  parties  increased.  Oi 
hero  enjoyed  the  tumult :  he  laughed  pi 
digiously  at  the  indignation  of  his  opponents, 
and  returned  their  menaces  with  spirit.  But 
he  was  fated  to  sink  at  last.  Remonstrances 
having  had  no  effect — hisses  and  shouts,  and 
cries  of  "  Throw  him  over  !  "  having  f 
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the  constables,  those  promoters  of  good  order, 
were  called  in,  aud  finally  turned  the  scale. 
The  deserter  made  a  stout  resistance,  indeed, 
but  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace  were 
too  numerous,  and  prevailed.  They  ejected 
hira  by  force  from  the  theatre,  and  forced 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  bis  own  house.  In 
addition  to  the  disgrace  of  a  defeat,  the 
tragedian  was,  very  properly,  mulcted  of  a 
fortnight's  salary,  which  converted  his  brandy 
(for  the  next  fourteen  days),  if  not  into  the 
simple  element,  at  least  into  brandy  and 
water. 

After  a  stay  of  some  months  in  Guernsey, 
Hughes  and  his  company  prepared  to  pass 
over  to  Weymouth.  Kean  was  invited  to 
accompany  them;  but  he  was  implacable. 
To  be  vanquished  and  fined  at  a  blow,  was 
too  much  for  his  proud  spirit.  The  body 
of  the  company,  therefore,  departed,  whilst 
the  head  remained  behind.     It  was  an  un- 
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lucky  time  for  our  hero  to  show  his  angi 
gince  his  indulging  in  it  was  at  bis  owQ^ 
expense.      With  the  manager  departed   thtfJ 
tragedian's  salary,  which  he  could  then    jQl 
spare.     He  was  again  pressed  by  creditor^,! 
and  again  without  a  penny  in  his   pocketil 
To  supply  his  wants,  he  resorted  to  bis  ol^ 
means  of   giving   singing    and   recitation^ 
vhich,  under  the  patronage  of  the  of&oers  i 
the  garrison  (they  had  relented,  we  supposej^J 
answered  so  well,  that  he  was  enabled  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  to  quit  Guernsey  with  credit. 
In  feet,  he  realised  the  respectable  sum  of  six  J 
pounds  by   his  entertainment  -,  its  main  at^J 
traction,  however,  being  the  performance  c^fl 
hj9  eldest  boy,  Howard,  who  appears  to  hav«i 
been  a  child  of  exceeding  promise.  xm 

A   little  dirty  vessel,   laden  with  sbini^'-l 
conveyed  the  player  and  his  family  to  Devon* 
shire.     They  landed  at  a  small  town  near 
Exeter  (Brixham  is  the  name,  we  believe)^  ' 
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BBd  announced  recitations,  &c.,  again.  This 
time  there  was  a  complete  failure.  Not  a 
single  person  came.  Brixham  proved  worse 
by  sixpence  than  the  penurious  Dumfries. 
Leaving  their  trunli  of  clothes,  therefore,  at 
the  inn,  as  a  security  for  the  bill,  and  put- 
ting their  children,  and  a  woman  whom  they 
had  hired,  into  a  cart,  Kean  and  his  wife  set 
forward  to  try  their  luck  once  more  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Exeter. 

(1813.)  At  Exeter  they  arrived  late  at 
night,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  prevailed  on 
their  former  landlady.  Miss  Halte,  to  admit 
them.  They  did  not  occupy  their  old  lodg- 
ings for  any  great  length  of  time,  nor,  indeed, 
did  they  remain  long  at  Exeter.  Kean» 
however,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1813,  played 
Skyhck,  and  the  1*^  Savage,  in  "  Nautical 
Heroism,"  an  afterpiece  founded  on  an  adven- 
ture of  Commodore  Byron  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  ;  and  for  his  benefit  he  acted  Cato^ 
and  had  a  good  house.    On  his  return  home. 
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after  personating  the  Roman  stoic,  his  M'ifis 
aslced  him  how  he  had  played.  His  reply 
was — "Pretty  well.  I  was  not  John  Kem- 
ble,  you  linow."  This  benefit,  according 
to  the  bills  of  the  night,  was  under  the 
patronage  of  —  Buller,  Esq.  Yet,  when 
Mr.  Buller's  butler  came  to  Kean's  residence, 
saying — "  You  wU  have  a  good  house,  for 
MY  Master  patronises  the  play,"  our  herd 
vowed  that  he  would  not  sell  a  ticket.  "tt 
the  people  won't  come  and  see  my  acting," 
said  he,  "it  shan't  be  said  that  they  came  aod 
patronised  me  by  Mr.  liuller's  desire."  Alas ! 
our  friend  did  not  then  know  "  the  people." 
Independently  of  his  acting  in  regular 
companies,  he  also  (for  we  presume  this  must 
have  happened  after  the  company  had  left 
Exeter)  exhibited,  with  his  son  Howard,  at 
the  hotel,  near  the  church-yard  ;  the  proprifr. 
tor  of  which,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  Foote, 
father  of  the  pretty  Countess  of  Harrington. 
Kean  was  now,   however,  decidedly  out  of 
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favour  with  all  his  old  friends.  Mr.  Nation, 
a  gentleman  of  Exeter,  who  had  formerly 
patronised  him,  did  not  seem  desirous  of 
renewing  the  acquaintance ;  Miss  Hake,  the 
Uttle  maker  of  feathers,  plumed  herself  no 
longer  on  her  courtesy.  The  humbler  patrons 
and  admirers,  of  both  sexes,  whose  names  and 
merits  have  been  scratched  out  of  the  record 
by  that  dull  clerk,  Oblivion — all  appeared 
willing  to  forget  that  our  tragedian  had  ever 
existed.  He  resolved  to  try  other  regions— 
"  There  is  a  world  ebewhere." 

He  wrote  to  Dublin,  but  received  no  answer; 
Be  wrote  to  Edinburgh :  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jobn  Kemble,  for  a  third  line  of  business, 
and  received  no  answer  !  He  offered  to  teach 
fencing— to  teach  dancing :  but  no  one  would 
become  his  pupil.  At  last,  Mr.  Fisher  en- 
gaged him  to  act  for  four  nights  at  the 
Teignmouth  Theatre,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fortunes. 
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Before  going  to  Teignraouth,  we 
state  that  Kean,  about  this  time, 
more  pressed  to  play  (second)  with  Master 
Betty:  he  was  then  acting  at  Weymouth. 
The  play  being  fixed  upon,  the  manager  ten- 
dered the  inferior  part  to  Kean.  It  was  rejected 
imtanter.  He  appealed  to  the  tragedian's 
feelings— to  the  "  cause  of  the  drama;  "  but 
the  tragedian  was  marble.  Failing  in  tbi 
attempts,  the  master  of  the  troop  put  up  tl 
tragedy  without  more  ceremony,  according 
his  own  cast,  and  awaited  the  result  of 
experiment.  Our  hero  adopted  his  ancient 
remedy  ; — he  ran  away.  He  had  not  played 
"The  First  Savage"  in  vain.  It  enabli 
him  to  take  to  the  woods,  and  dine  once  m^ 
with  the  squirrels.  He  was  absent — invisible 
— for  a  couple  of  days.  ^Vhen  he  returned, 
which  he  took  care  should  be  "  the  day  after 
the  fair,"  he  was  found  in  front  of  the 
theatre,  stalking  up  and   dowu 
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than  tragic  fury.  His  brow  was  stormy ; 
his  hands  were  in  his  pockets ;  and  he  him- 
self was  employed  in  swearing  bitterly  at 
managers,  and  plays,  and  Fortune !  After  i 
some  persuasion,  he  was  enticed  home,  where 
■ — his  thunder  melting  into  rain — he  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  recovered.  It  was 
a  long  time,  however,  before  he  forgot  the 
indignity  ;  for  he  was  "  a  good  hater." 

A  short  time  before  this  event  (or  after- 
wards, for  our  annals  here  are  a  little  want- 
ing in  precision),  he  was  engaged  to  act  with 
Mrs.  Jordan.  In  fact,  he  did  play  Don  Felix, 
in  "  The  AVonder,"  to  her  Viotante,  and 
Frank  Heartall,  in  "  The  Soldier's  Daugh- 
ter," to  her  Widow  Ckeerly.  That  he 
acquitted  himself  very  indifferently  on  both 
these  occasions  is  undeniable,  for  he  drank 
deep  aud  forgot  his  parts  ;  but  it  is  not  true, 
as  has  been  reported,  that  our  great  comic 
actress  played  the  Fury — we  suppose  to  his 


Orestes — and  scolded  him  with  a  vigour  that 
deserves  immortal  nieution.  She  was  simply 
displeased  with  him,  because  his  conduct 
marred  the  effect  of  her  own  good  acting ; 
but  nothing  further.  After  this,  Kean  never 
again  came  in  collision,  as  an  actor,  either 
with  Mr.  Betty  or  witli  Mrs.  Jordan, 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  Teignmout! 
During  Kean's  second  residence  at  Exeter, 
he  received  an  offer  from  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
Teignmouth  manager,  and  eventually  agreed 
to  play  four  nights  at  his  theatre.  His 
finances  being  in  their  usual  state,  he  started 
for  Teignmouth  alone,  leaving  Jlrs.  Kean  and 
their  two  children  at  Exeter,  with  directions 
for  her  to  open  and  answer  any  letter  that 
might  arrive  in  his  absence.  An  opportunity 
speedily  occurred ;  for  a  day  or  two  after  he 
had  commenced  his  new  engagement,  a  letter 
arrived  from  Mr.  Elliston,  then  manager  of 
the  Olympic  theatre,  in  London.   It  coni 
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a  tender  of  three  pounds  per  week  for  the  tr^ 
gedian's  services,  part  of  which  were  to  consist 
in  being  acting  manager  of  the  Olympic. 
Mrs.  Kean,  knowing  only  that  her  husband  was  ' 
eager  to  play  in  London,  and  being  ignorant  of 
all  distinctions  between  its  theatres,  instantly 
closed  with  Elliston's  proposaL  It  was  a  | 
golden  bait,  and  she  clutched  it  greedily. 
From  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  shillings  to 
three  pounds  per  week  was  a  triumphant  step. 
She  was  proud  of  being  able  to  carry  such 
news  to  her  husband,  and  when,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  she  received  a  note  from  him, 
desiring  her  to  repair  to  Teignmouth  with 
his  son  Howard,  she  was  impatient  till  she 
could  deliver  the  brilliant  tidings  of  the  new 
engagement.  To  ber  surprise,  the  tragedian 
received  the  news  with  a  torrent  of  re- 
proaches. He  wished  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  his  talents  in  London, 
it  is  true,  but  not  at  one  of   the  minor 


theatres ;  Covent  Garden  and  Dniry  Lane 
were  the  temples  of  fame  towards  which  his 
ambition  pointed,  and  he  swore,  in  grand 
terms,  that  he  would  never  perform  in  Lon- 
don on  humbler  boards. 

He  proceeded  however  to  complete  his 
agreement  with  Fisher,  and  rehearsed  and 
afterwards  acted  RoIIa  for  his  benefit.  After 
the  play  ("Pizarro  ")  there  was  "  Chiron  and 
Achilles,"  in  which  piece  his  son  Howard 
performed,  and  the  entertainments  closed 
with  a  pantomime,  in  which  Kean  sustained 
his  old  character  of  Harlequin.  He  played 
throughout  effectively,  and  cleared  about 
fourteen  pounds,  as  his  share  of  the  house. 
This  was  an  evening  pregnant  with  great 
consequences  ;  for  among  other  persons  who 
contributed  to  fill  the  theatre  were  Dr.  Drury 
(once  head  master  of  Harrow  school)  and 
his  lady.  They  were  exceedingly  struck  with 
Kean's  talents ;  and  when  Mrs.  Drury  c 
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H^      the  next  day  to  pay  for  the  box  which  they 

M        had  occupied,  she  intimated  to  Mrs.  Kean 

that  she  hoped  some  good  might  arise  from 

I  their  visit  to  the  theatre;  for  that  Dr.  Dniry 
was  to  dine  that  day  with  General  St. 
Leger,  to  meet  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell,  one 
of  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
Mrs.  Drury,  went  on  to  say  that  her  husband 
meant  to  speak  of  Kean  as  he  deserved,  and 
to  try  whether  or  not  he  could  obtain  for  bira 
an  engagement  in  London. 

The  Olympic  engagement,  if  so  it  might 
be  called,  was  now  doubly  obnoxious.     In 
proportion  as  Kean's  hopes  of  appearing  at 
Dniry  Lane  arose,  his  indignation  towards 
all   relating   to  the  Olympic   increased.     It 
was  the  cause  of  numberless  domestic  dis- 
putee;  in  the  midst  of  which  came  a  letter  ' 
from  Dr.  Drury,  announcing  that  from  hifi  i 
representation  of  Kean's  talents,  Mr.  Pascoe  , 
Grenfell    had    recommended    him    to    Mr.  ' 
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^l^itbread  as  an  actor  likely  to  do  service 
to  the  theatre;  that  Mr.  Whitbread  had 
written  instantly  to  Dr.  Drury,  tequesting 
that  Kean  would  reptur  to  London,  wheax 
some  trial  parts  should  be  given  to  him. 
This  was  delightful';  but  unhappily  onr 
hero  bad  no  money  to  help  him  on  to  the 
metropolis,  and  he  had  moreover  two  new 
engagements  on  his  hands,  with  the  Barn- 
staple and  Dorchester  managers.  He  therefore 
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his  labours ;   but  he  sent  for  his  wife  aad  I 
children,  iu  order  that  tliey  might  be  near 
him.    They  repaired  to  Barnstaple,  and  were 
received  and  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
the  manager.     Kean's  salary  here  was  tw:o  i 
pounds  per  week.     He  made  a  short  stay  at  ^ 
the  place,  however,  for  the  theatre  was  small 
and  badly  attended.     It  was  necessary  to  live, 
and  to  get  money  for  the  London  expedition  ; 
and  he  therefore  proceeded  to  Dorchester. 

Kean's  improvidence  has  been  the  theme 
of  many  a  tongue,  but  few  of  his  acts  exceed 
the  absurdity  of  his  starting  for  Dorchester 
m  a  jMsUcbaise,  without  funds  sufficient  to 
carry  himself  and  his  family  one  quarter  of 
the  way.  They  set  off  indeed  in  the  post- 
chaise,  and  accomplished  the  6rst  stage  of 
their  journey ;  but  an  accurate  survey  of 
their  exchequer  being  then  made,  it  was 
found  necessary  that  Mrs.  Keau  and  tlie 
eldest  child,  Howard,  whose  illness  was 
K  2 


increasing,  sbould  proceed  in  the  cofich,  and 
that  Kesn  himself,  with  bis  youngest  son 
OH  hia  hack,  should  trudge  forward  on  fool. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  acted 
the  foot  traveller,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  carried  double.  A  stout  heart, 
however,  and  a  dozen  merry  companions,  all 
members  of  the  same  company,  vanquished 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  way.  They  set 
forward  cheerfully,  and  performed  more  than 
half  their  task  that  day.  At  night,  they 
stopped  at  a  humble  inn  on  the  road  side^ 
where  Kean  fed  the  child,  and  put  him  to 
bed  (in  his  clothes) ;  and  in  the  morning, 
forgetting  the  oriental  custom  of  ablution, 
took  him  forwards  in  his  original  Barnstaple 
dust.  One  or  two  of  the  actors  relieved 
our  hero  from  his  child-burthen  occasionally, 
I>articularly  a  good-natured  comedian  of  the 
name  of  ClifFord,  who  several  years  after- 
wards was  introduced  by  the  (then  celebrate 
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actor)  Kean  to  bis  son,  as  the  gentleinaii 
who  had  carried  him  in  his  infancy  on  this 
memorable  jouniey.  About  noon  oo  the 
second  day,  Mrs.  Kean,  who,  with  her  boy 
Howard,  was  on  the  look-out  for  her  hus- 
band's arrival,  beheld  the  regiment  of 
strollers  approaching  the  town.  They  came 
in  by  twos  and  threes,  hot,  dusty,  tired, 
and  with  beards  that,  except  in  colour, 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  chin  of 
Abomelique,  the  rear  being  brouglit  up 
by  Kean  himself,  with  the  child  delighted 
and  crowing  upon  bis  back.  Mrs.  Kean, 
whose  maternal  eye  beheld  in  an  instant  tha 
child's  hat  and  great  coat  utterly  spoiled, 
began  lamenting  the  demolition  of  his  finery ; 
but  she  was  quickly  stopped  by  the  trage- 
dian, who  told  her  in  brief  terms,  "  to  be 
thankful  that  he  had  brought  him  home  at 
all." 

The  theatre  at  Dorchester  was,  by  a  degree. 


worse  tlian  that  of  Barnstaple.  There  was 
less  business,  and  a  small  salary;  and  to 
crown  the  general  distress  and  anxiety  of  the 
time,  the  little  sick  boy  Howard  became  an 
idiot.  The  violence  of  his  cough  occasioned, 
it  was  said,  water  in  the  brain,  and  he  was 
evidently  in  imminent  danger.  The  poor 
actor,  however,  has  no  time  for  mourning. 
He  must  work  in  order  to  earn  his  morning's 
meal :  he  must  dance,  and  sing,  and  make 
merry,  and  repeat  the  old  jests,  and  laugh 
and  make  others  laugh,  during  the  season  of 
his  despair.  Kean  was  obliged  to  play 
usual.  One  night,  after  having  dressed  foi 
his  part  at  home,  he  threw  a  large  cloak  over 
his  theatrical  attire,  and  took  his  way  gloomily 
to  the  play-house.  He  was  to  act  Oetavun 
in  "The  Mountaineers,"  and  "a  Savage" 
some  farce — Kankoo,  it  is  believed,  in  ' 
rouse."  Mrs.  Kean  remained  at  home.  Shi 
was  employed,  nursing  their  sick  child  in  thi 
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only  little  room  they  bad,  when,  about  mid- 
night, she  heard  a  quick  step  approaching 
the  door.  Suddenly  Kean  himself  entered: 
be  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation,  and 
could  scarcely  speak.  At  last,  he  made  an 
effort  and  cried  out,  "  My  fortune  is  made ! 
my  fortune  is  made!"  His  eye  at  that 
moment  falling  on  his  suffering  child,  he 
qualified  his  exultation.  "  Let  but  Howard 
live,"  said  he,  in  a  gentler  voice,  "and  we 
shall  all  be  happy  yet."  To  Mrs.  Kean's  in- 
quiries as  to  what  had  caused  all  this  tumult, 
be  replied  nearly  to  the  following  effect. 
[The  events  of  this  night  had  such  a  pro- 
digious effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  himself 
and  his  family,  that  almost  every  particular 
(many  of  which  would  else  have  been,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  indistinct)  remains  clear 
and  unforgotten.] 

"  When  the  curtain  drew  up,"  Kean  began, 
*'  I  saw  a  wretched  house.      A  few  peopli 
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ibe'pit  and  gallery,  and  three  petSons  Til  Ifii 
boxes,  showed  the  quantity  of  attraction 
that  we  possessed.  In  the  stage-box,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to 
understand  acting.  He  was  very  attentive 
to  the  performance.  Seeing  this,  I  was 
determined  to  play  my  best.  The  strange 
man  did  not  applaud ;  but  his  looks  told  me 
that  he  was  pleased.  After  the  play,  I  went 
to  the  dres&-room, "  [this  was  under  the 
stage]  "to  change  my  dress  for  the  'Savage,' 
so  that  I  could  hear  every  word  that  was  said 
over-head.  I  heard  a  gentleman  (who  I  sup- 
posed was  the  gentleman  of  the  stage-box) 
ask  Lee  the  name  of  the  performw  whtt 
played  the  principal  character.  *  Oi 
answered  Lee,  *  his  name  is  Kean — a  woit- 
derful  clever  fellow;  a  great  little  man. 
He's  going  to  London.  He  has  got  an  en- 
gagement from  Mr.  Whitbread  ; — a  great 
man,  Sir.'      'Indeed!'   replied    the   gentl 
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*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  He  is  certain])^ 
very  clever ;  but  he  is  very  small.'  *  Hi* 
mind  is  large:  no  matter  for  his  height,* 
returned  Lee  to  this.  By  this  time,  I  wa* 
dressed  for  the  'Savage,'  and  I  therefore 
mounted  up  to  the  stage.  The  gentleman 
bowed  to  me,  and  complimented  me  slightly^l 
upon  my  play,  observing,  '  Your  mauagi 
says  that  you  are  engaged  for  Londi 
*  I  am  offered  a  trial,'  said  I,  '  and  if  I  sue* 
ceed,  I  understand  that  I  am  to  be  engaged.* 
'  Well,'  said  the  gentleman, '  will  you  break* 
fast  with  me  in  the  morning  ?     I  am  at  the 

hotel.     I  shall  be  glad  to  speak  to 

you.  My  name  is  Arnold ;  I  am  the — 
Manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.^  I  stag- 
gered as  if  I  had  been  shot.  My  acting  in 
'the  Savage'  was  done  for.  However,  I 
stumbled  through  the  part,  and — here  I  am." 

After  finishing  his  storj-,  he  coidd  thi 

and  talk  of  nothing   but   the  approaching 
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interview  nith  the  London  m&Dager.    Morn^' 

ing  arrived,  and  Kean  (after  dressing  iiimself 
"as  respectably  as  he  could,"  eays  oiir  infor- 
mation) repaired  to  the  hotel  to  breakfaM. 
He  was  received  graciously,  and  after  some 
conversation  as  to  his  experience  on  the 
stage,  his  cast  of  characters,  Sic.,  &c.  (whiclti 
occupied  the  intervals  of  the  menl)>  ^'^ 
finally  engaged  by  Mr.  Arnold  on  behalf 
Dmry  Lane  theatre,  for  a  term  of  thre* 
vears,   at  a   salary  of  eight,  nine,  and  teii 
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Italian  face,' 
be  made.' " 

Joy  is  communicative,  and  Keaa  had 
desire  to  keep  his  good  fortune  to  himself 
One  of  the  first   persons  made  acquaintecT 
with  it  was  Dr.  Drury,  to  whom  he  was  so 
much   indebted.     The  following  letter,  ad* ' 
dressed    to   that   gentleman   soon   after   thnJ 
morning  interview  with  Mr.  Arnold,  exbiili 
bits    not   only  our    hero's   gratitude    to   hW% 
conespondent,  but  also   the    benefits  which 
he  had  derived  from  Ainsworth's  Dictionary, 
bis  acquisition    of  which  we    have  already 
mentioned.     It  Is  surely  a  curiosity.  ii<(| 
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i»I  -  Doi-chester,  Nov.  21,  1813. .' 

ifWSir,  f 

ilii:  "  I  have  again  and  agaiu  read  youi 

instructive  letter,  and  have  each  time  re- 
ceived additional  pleasure  from  the  perusal. 
Be  assured,  sir,  1  shall  treasure  the  admoni- 
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UoQs  it   contains   memoria  ttt  aleraa;  the 

verbum  from  you  is  alone  sufficient  to  create 
a  sapicntia  tn  the  object  that  may  have  been 
insensible  before.  The  intei'view  between 
Mr.  Arnold  and  myself  has  already  passed; 
that  gentleman  has  honoured  me  with  a  visit, 
in  Uorclieater,  the  result  of  which  I  feel  wil! 
be  as  satisfactory  to  you  as  liberal  and  ex- 
alted to  me.  1  have  competence  for  three 
years  as  a  certainty ;  but  if  my  talenU 
should  in  London  be  favoured  by  that  dis- 
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be  proud  to  arail  myself  of  tbe  oppoituuity 
of  paying  luy  devoirs  to  Mr.  GreDfell.  Such 
services  I  think  should  be  paid  by  every 
mark  of  attention  and  respect.  You  have, 
sir,  opened  a  path  of  happiness  to  me,  so 
sudden,  so  unexpected,  that  I  can  scarcely 
think  it  but  a  dream.  Ita  ad  hoc  atatis  a 
pueritia  ftii,  ui  omnes  Uibores  perku/o  con- 
Bueta  habeam.  You  have  dispelled  those 
clouds  and  difficulties,  and  the  event,  I  trust, 
shall  render  me  deserving  of  such  exalted 
friendship.  In  the  name  of  my  family,  once 
more  I  beg  you  to  receive  our  heartfelt 
thanks,  and  believe  me,  sir,  with  every  defer- 
ence to  your  opinions,  strict  observation  to 
your  precepts  and  example,  and  continued 
feelings  of  gratitude, 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"E.  Kean.* 
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Two  days  after  writing  this  letter,  his 
poor  little  boy  Howard  died.  It  is  worth  , 
observing,  how  much  more  eloquently  he  ' 
writes  under  the  influeace  of  sincere  grief, 
than  when  prompted  only  by  the  desire  of 
displaying  his  imperfect  erudition.  Let  the 
reader  compare  the  following  brief  com- 
munication with  the  gaudy,  half-naturalised 
rhetoric  of  tlie  former  letter. 


"  November  2b,  IH13. 
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will  again,  and  I  hope  with  more  fortitude, 

address  you.     In  the  midst  of  my  afflict 

I  remember  your  kindness,  and, 

"  With  the  greatest  respect, 

"  Sign  myself  yours,  &c. 

"E.  Kean." 
"Db.  Drdry." 


The  death  of  his  eldeat-born  appears  to 
have  wounded  Kean  very  painfully.  The 
child  died  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  moniing. 
The  father  was  affected  to  a  degree  border- 
ing on  suffocation.  His  passions  were  at  all 
times  micontrollable,  and  upon  the  present 
occasion,  after  some  few  attempts  to  think 
that  all  was  for  the  best,  he  flew  out  of  doors 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  drank  to  a  prodi- 
gious extent  "  in  order  to  forget  bis  loss." 
The  brandy,  however,  instead  of  soothing  or 
stupifying  him,  made  him  mad.  He  returned 
to  his  house  in  an  outrageous  state,  (his  grief 
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still  ui>permost,)  wept  and  lamented  the  child, 
and  Bwore  that  be  would  wake  it  from  tli 
dead.  At  last,  exhausted  by  his  anguish;! 
and  affected  of  course  by  the  liquor  wbica  I 
he  had  drank,  he  fell  into  a  hot  and  uii^ 
easy  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  was  laamm 
composed. 

Id  the  midst  of  all    this  sorrow,  he  * 
obliged  to  proceed  with    his    theatrical  en-J 
gagement  at   Dorchester.      Indeed   it 
necessary  to  do  so,  iu  order  to  entitle  himseM 
to  a  benefit,  by  which  means  alone  he  cou] 
hope  to  pay  for  his  child's  funeral,  and  the  ' 
medical  expenses  which  had    been  incurred 
before  its  death.     He  took  his  benefit,  there- 
fore, and  derived  from  it  sufficient  for  these 
purposes.     But  he  was  still  without  money  . 
for  his  London  journey.     The  manager  ( 
Drury  Lane  theatre  had  not    tendered  him  ' 
any,  not  being  aware,  of  course,  of  his  exi- 
gencies.    In   this  dilemma,  the   Dorcheet^  . 
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manager.  Mr.  Lee,  very  good-naturedly  ad- 
vanced him  five  pounds,  and  with  part  of 
this  sum  in  his  pocket  (for  a  portion  was 
necessarily  left  with  his  wife,  who  remained 
in  the  country),  he  set  forward  with  a  beating 
heart  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  metropolitaa 
stage. 


ni»M.i'Ti>n    -d    i.i.uiuUt.  ,«••!«    ol 


NOTES  TO  VOLUME  I. 


NoTs  A.  (p.  8.) 
Kkan  waa  bora  in  Ony'i  Inn,  and  not  in  Ewer 

street ;  but  the  circumstances  related  in  the  following 
letter,  which  we  transcribe  from  a  nevspaper,  wear  tbe 
look  of  truth: — 

"  Sir— The  biographers  of  Kean  have  never  yet  given  a 
correct  account  of  his  early  life,  which  is  very  singular, 
as  the  materials  for  this  part  of  his  history  could  have 
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hfs  motlicr  and  sister  Phisbe  (what  has  becooie  of 
FhccbeCiire}'?)  left  Ewer-street  and  commenced  stroll- 
ing, playing  Harlequin  ur  &nj  other  character,  which 
bosinesB  is  sometimes  termed  by  theatricals  the  "  ssw- 
dnst  lin&"  Thus  was  Kean  engaged,  when  hy  accident 
he  emerged  from  his  native  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
beeame  the  first  man  of  his  day !  Kean's  early  hahits 
never  forsook  him — his  imprudence  most  likely  shortwied 
his  days.  It  is  supposed  that  Kean  received  a  liberal 
education,  as  he  frequently  made  classical  quotations ; 
this  was  not  the  fact.  His  parent,  Mrs.  Corey  (no  one 
recollects  Kenn's  father),  could  not  fteijuently  purchase 
a  quartern  Inaf,  and  of  course  could  not  pay  for  a  quarter 
of  Latin ;  therefore  the  knowledge  he  attained  most 
have  been  the  result  of  his  riper  years,  and  of  his 
extraordinary  talent  or  application.  Kean  owed  very  little 
to  his  parents  but  his  birth.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  htm 
characteristic  of  the  man : — An  old  iriend  invited  Kean 
to  dine  with  him,  and.  to  give  Kean  a  treat,  promised 
him  a  baked  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  potatoes  under, 
Kean  was  punctual  to  time,  ond  was  seen  at  the  win- 
dow anxiously  waiting  for  the  servant,  who  was  sent 
to  the  baker's  fur  tlic  dinner,  Kean,  M-hen  the  f;irl 
returned,  heard  her  mistress  direct  the  meat  to  he 
removed  from  the  baking-pun  to  a  dish ;  he  instantly 
flew^to  the  tup  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  calling  aloud, 
bc^^d  that  the  mutton  might  not  he  moved  from  rhe 
brown  pan,  hut  that  potatoes  and  all  should  be  brought 
and  serred  up  as  they  came  from  the  oven.  Kean  was 
u.sed  to  this  method  when  a  lad,  and  had  never  forgotten. 
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the  MToory  relish  which  the  brown  pan  and  iu  ddioi 
contents  afforded  biro  in  his  boyisli  days. 

-  Ung  Room,  Cuitoui!,  Dec.  7." 

Note  B.  (p.  49.) 

We  cBnnnt  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  i 
eltnict,  but  it  has  been  given  in  print,  and  may  be 
tme.  Tlic  reader  will  judge  for  himself.  We  are  not 
aci]Uflinted  with  the  language  of  the  Houyhnhni 
hot  we  imagined  it  to  have  been  of  a  purer  cast.  It4| 
passible,  however,  that  the  education  of  palfreyB  brouj 
into  London  at  a  tender  age,  ia  loo  often  neglected  (it 
the  material  parts,  and  sacrificed  to  the  trivial  accom- 
plishments of  music  and  dancing  (in  the  ring). 

"We  recollect,"  the  writer  says,  "once  hearing  Da- a 
vies,  the  former  manager  of  Aatley's  Amphitheatre,  i 
scribe  the  occasion  upon  which  he  first  saw  Kean  ; 
as  the  circumstances  cannot  be  more  impressively  relateol 
than  in  his  own  graphic  detail,  we  shall  content  mirselvM  | 
with  transcribing  hin  words  from  our  note-hook  ;- 

"*I  was  passing  down  Great  8 urrcj'- street  one  morn- 
ing, when,  just  as  I  corned  to  the  place  where  the 
Riding-house  now  stands,  at  the  corner  of  the  'Syleum, 
or  Klag-dallen,  as  they  calls  it,  I  seed  Master  Saundem 
a-pncking  up  his  traps.  His  booth,  you  see,  had  been 
there  standing  for  some  three  or  four  days,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  on  the  boards  in  front  of  the  painting — tj»e 
proisfainm,  as  the  painters  says — I  seed  a  slim  young 
cliap  with  marks  of  paint — and  had  paint  it  n 
all  the  world  like  raddle  on  the  jaw  of  a  sheep— 
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foce,  B'tying  up  some  of  the  canvnss  wot  the  won- 
derfuUs't  carakters  and  curosties  of  that  'ere  exhibition 
was  painted  upon.  And  so,  when  I  had  shook  lionds 
with  MaHter  Saunders,  and  oil  tlint  'ere,  he  turns  him 
right  round  to  the  young  chap  wot  liad  just  throwed  a 
summerset  behind  his  buck,  and  says,  '  I  say,  you 
bloody  MiBter  King  Dick,  if  3-ou  don't  mind  wot  you're 
arter,  and  pack  up  that  'ere  wan  pretty  tight  and 
nimble,  we  shan't  be  off  afore  to-niorro%  bo  we  Hhan't ; 
uid  so,  you  mind  your  eye,  niy  lad.'  That  ere  '  bloody 
Mister  King  Dick,'  as  Master  Saunders  called  hi 
young  Kean,  wot's  iiow  your  great  Alister  Kean. 


Note  C.  (p.  35.) 

The  following  statenieut  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  mouth  of  Old  Richardsou,  the  manager  of  the 
company  in  which  Kean  pasted  a  portion  of  his  youth : — 

Windsor  fair  commenced  uu  a  Friday,  and  after  nil 
our  impediments  we  arrived  safe,  and  lust  no  time  in 
erecting  our  booth.  We  opened  with  Turn  Thumb  and 
the  Magic  Oak.  To  my  great  astonishment,  I  received 
a  note  from  the  Castle,  commanding  Mauler  Carey  to 
recite  several  passages  from  different  plays  before  his 
Majesty,  King  George  the  Third,  at  the  Palace.  I  was 
highly  gratilied  by  the  receipt  of  the  above  note  ;  but  I 
WH8  equally  perplexed  to  comply  with  the  commandt  of 
the  king.  The  letter  came  to  me  on  Saturday  night; 
and  as  llastr  Careifi  wardrobe  was  very  scanty,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  to  it  before  he  could  appear  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.    My  purse  was  nearly  empty,  and  to 
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increase  my  dilemma,  all  shops  belonging  to  Jews  V 
ahuti  and  the  oiilj'  chance  we  had  left  was  their 
open  on  the  Sundaj'  morning.     Among  the  Jews,  1 
ever,  at  last,  we  purchased  a  smart  little  jacket,  troirM 
and  body  linen  ;  we  tied  the  collar  of  his  shirt  throuf 
the  button -holes  with  a  piece  of  black  ribbon;   ailj,-" 
ivhen  drcHHcJ  in   his  new  apparel.  Master  Carey  ap- 
peared a  smart  little  fclloiv,  and  fit  to  exhibit  his  talents 
before  any  monarch  in  the  world.   The  king  was  highly 
delighted  with  Edmund,  and  so  were  his  nobles.     Two 
hours  were  occupied   in  recitations;   and  hie  abilities 
were  so  conspicuous  to  every  person  jiresent,  that  he 
was  pronounced  an  astonishing  boy,  and  a  Ind  of  great 
promise.     The  present  he  received  for  his  performance 
was  rather  small,  being  only  two  guineas,  though,  upon 
the  whole,  it  turned  out  fortunate  fur  the  family.     The 
principal  conversation  in  Windsor  for  a  few  days,  at 
that  time,  was  about  the  talents  displayed  by  Illaste 
Carey  before  tbe  king.     His  mother,  therefore,  t 
advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  immediately  ei 
the  market-hall  for  three  nights,  for  the  recitations  i 
Edmund.     This  was  an  excellent  speculation,  and  tiM  I 
hall  OTerllowed  witJi  company  every  night.   Mrs,  Can^M 
joined  me  on  the  following  Monday  at  Ewell  fair;  and  oil  V 
the  family,  owing  to  their  great  success,  came  so  nicdf '| 
dressed,  that  I  scarcely  knew  them.    Mrs.  Carey  anil    ■ 
her  children  did  not  quit  my  standard  during  the  summer. 
"  After  a  short    period,  I  again  got  my   company 
together,  and  with    hired  horses  I  went  to  Waltliaia.j 
Abbey.     I  took  a  email  theatre  in  that  town,  the  r 
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of  which  I  paid  fifteen  shillings  per  week.  It  whs  all 
the  money  too  much.  My  company  I  considered  very 
strong,  conKisting  of  Mr.  Vaitghait,  ilr.  Thwaites, 
Master  Edmund,  his  mother,  and  the  whole  of  his 
family,  Air.  Saville  Fawcelt,  Air.  Grosctte,  Mr.  and 
Airs.  JelTeries,  Air.  Reed,  Mrs.  Wells,  and  screral  other 
performers,  who  are  now  engaged  at  the  different 
theatres  in  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  we  acted 
the  most  popular  pieces,  the  best  night  produced  only 
nine  shillings  and  sixpence-  Starvation  stared  us  in 
the  face,  and  our  situation  was  so  truly  pitiable,  that 
the  magistrate  of  the  town,  out  of  compassion  to  our 
misfortunes,  '  bespoke  a  night.'  " 


^^^  NoTB  D.  (p.  127.) 

'*  Kean  had  a  strong  perception  of  his  own  powers, 
and  always  predicted  tliat  he  should  some  day  be  at  tlie 
head  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  beautiful  fencer. 
His  friends  wished  him  to  establish  a  fencing  academy. 
His  answer  was—'  It  shall  never  be  said,  sir,  that  I 
was  a  fencing- master.'  I  persuaded  him  to  teach  me 
the  uoble  art  as  a  friend,  but  he  would  lake  no  remune- 
ration. He  came  to  us  one  day  in  the  greatest  possible 
spirits, — '  My  fortune,'  said  he,  •  is  made.  Lord  Cork 
has  bespoken  Othello  j  we  know  his  reputation  as  a 
critic,  and  I  will  not  lose  the  opportunity.'  The  next 
day  we  saw  him  again  — '  Well,  Kean,  what  success  ?  ' 
— ■  Do  not  name  it,  sir ;  I  am  miserable.  Whilst  I 
was  playing  the  finest  parts  of  Othello,  and  in  my  best 
style,  my  Lord  Cork's  children  were   playing  at  hot 
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Godiles  in  front  of  the  box,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
langhmg  al  them.'     \lAnonifmawi  commHnication.2 

NoTX  E.  p.  1R8. 
"  Betty  came  as  a  star  to  Weymouth,  whilst  I 
there.  Kean  would  not  pky  second  parts  to  him  ;  and 
I  remember  one  prening  meeting  him  in  a  driszling 
rain  on  my  return  from  the  theatre.  He  had  bc*n 
wandering  about  the  wtiole  ni^ht,  unahJe  to  endure  tliii 
tnortilicBtion  he  eipcrk-nced.  I  reasoned  mth  htm,  but 
it  was  in  vain ;  "  I  must  feel  deeply,  sir.  He  com* 
mand«  overflowing  houses ;  I  play  to  empty  benchea. 
I  know  my  po^¥ers  are  superior  to  his."  To  please  us 
he  studied  the  pnrt  of  Z/iiiga,  and  played  it  for  bla 
benefit.     The  farce  was  o  pantomime  called  TAe  Jtide- 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CEANS   ARRIVAL   IN     LOCDON  —  ATTEKDANCS  ON   Al^ 

MANAQKB LETTER     TO     DR.     DRDRY — A   TRACI- 

DIAK's  poverty — ABRAKGEMENT  FOR  HIS  SBBUT. 


In  the  early  part  of  November,  1813,  Kean  , 
found  himself  pennyless,  friendless,  and  alone,  > 
in  the  "  stony-hearted "  streets  of  London. 
He  still  had  dreams,  indeed,    of  fame  and 
prosperity ;  but  he  was  not  without  misgiv- 
ings  also,  which   materially  tarnished  their'  I 
brilliancy".      The    present,    moreover,     was  i 
totally  unprovided  for;  and  to  him  the  adage, 

VOL.    II.  B 


"While  the  grass  grows,"  &c.,  was  unhappily 
too  familiar.  His  wife  and  child  were  still 
ill  the  country.  He  had  obtained  a  small 
advance  from  Mr.  Lee,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  and  with  this  he  had  started 
for  London.  But,  in  order  to  enable  him 
ti)  bring  his  family  to  town,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  become  once  more  a  borrower.  He 
accordingly  appealed  to  the  Drury  Lane 
treasurer,  stating  his  exigencies,  and  a  sum  of 
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which  his  fever  had  time   to  subside.      In  ] 
the  course  of  this  period,  he  endured  all  the 
privations  and  annoyances  which  a  poor  man 
of  ambitious  spirit  may  be  supposed  to  suffer. 
Poverty,  disappointment,  and  neglect  were  hifl  I 
daily  companions.     His  reasonable  expecta-'  ] 
tions  were  almost  extinguished ;  his  anxiety  J 
was  trebly  increased.     And  no  one  lent  him  I 
any  help.     It  is  not  on  record  that  any  onff  1 
of   his    professional    brethren    countt^nanceJ  1 
him,  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  the  scorn  ' 
and  contumely 

"  VVhicb  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes- 

were  his,  in  abundance.     One  person  (a  full-  J 
blown  ponderous  actress,  who  thought  pro- 
bably, with  Mrs.  Siddons,  "  There's  too  httle 
of  you,  to  do  any  thing!")  seeing  him  attend- 
ing, morning  after  morning,  in  the  waiting'  J 
room  of  the  theatre,  exclaimed  "The  ]ittl*J 
man   with  the  great  capes   is  here  again.' 
B3 


Poor  little  fellow !  he'll  be  smothered  in  his- 

capes.     He  wants  to  come  out!  What  will 

the  stage  come  to  ?     \Vho  will  come  next  ? 

"We  forget  who  came  next  to  him ;  but  i 

remember,  ttiat  (with  a  single  exception)  no 

one  has  since  come  near  him. 

After  Mrs.  Kean  had  been  a  week,  or 
thereabouts,  in  town,  her  husband  began 
to  grow  uneasy.  He  saw  no  prospect  of  his 
being  brought  forward.  He  went  to  the 
theatre.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  there 
was  no  salary  for  him.  He  waited.  All  the 
other  actors  were  paid.  They  received  their 
money,  and  did  not  disdain,  as  he  afterwards 
heard,  to  make  various  remarks  upon  him. 
At  last,  (the  candle-snuffer  being  satisfied, 
we  suppose,)  he  received  an  audience. 
Arnold  was  full  of  complaint. 

"Youug  man,"  said  the  manager,  "you 
have  acted  a  strange  part,  in  engaging  with 
me,  wheu  you  were  already  boimd  to 
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Elliston."  The  "  young  man"  defencleA| 
himself  with  spirit,  but  without,  as  it  seems, 
any  good  effect.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth, 
Mr.  Arnold  had  '  some  ground  for  being 
dissatisfied,  when  he  found  that  another 
general  was  claiming  his  new  recruit.  Al- 
though, we  have  little  doubt,  but  that,  as 
between  Kean  and  Elliston,  the  Olympic 
manager  was  in  the  wrong,  yet  the  fact  was 
probably  not  made  very  clear  to  Mr.  Arnold- 
He  naturally  remonstrated,  therefore,  with 
the  person  who  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him,  and  was  unable  to  fulfil  it.  However 
the  facts  might  be,  the  consequences  of  this 
misunderstanding  pressed  very  severely  upon 
the  poor  player.  He  felt  that  all  be  had 
or  hoped  for  was  in  jeopardy.  And  in  order 
that  there  might  he  no  further  misappre- 
hensions, he  wrote  to  Elliston,  showing  the 
amount  of  his  correspondence  with  him, 
and  concluded    by  asserting,  with  an  em- 


phasis  (he  swore,  in  round  terms,  in  fact), 
that  he  would  rather  starve  than  submit 
to  that  grand  person's  pretensions,  or  act  at 
liis  reiiowned  Olympic.  He  wrote,  also, 
to  Mr.  Whitbread;  but  the  illustrious  brewer, 
(being  a  man  of  business  only),  replied  briefly 
that  "he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  If 
Mr.  Kean  had  talent  he  would  be  able  to 
show  it  on  his  appearance.  If  not,  be  must 
return    to   the  country."      And,    finally,  he 
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SO  many  mortificatioiis  id  the  short  space  of 
three  weeks  as  he  whom  you  have  honoured 
with  your  protection.  If  I  have,  through 
inadvertency,  been  reaily  in  the  wrong,  most 
severely  am  I  punished  for  it ;  but  till  I  am 
convinced  by  your  opinion  of  my  fault,  I  wiil 
pronounce,  with  those  to  whom  I  have 
already  committed  the  circumstances,  I  have 
been  treated  most  unjustly.  The  whole 
story,  sir,  is  such  a  chain  of  evil  conse- 
quences, that  I  cannot  unlink  the  appurte- 
nances, without  destroying  the  whole  body  of 
my  subject.  I  shall,  therefore,  intrude  upon 
youi'  patience,  by  stating  circumstantially 
the  facts,  that  have  caused  my  present 
uneasiness,  and  trust  to  your  wise  decision  in 
my  favour — to  get  (in  spite  of  powerful 
opposition)  reinstated  in  my  rights.  However 
grateful  I  might  feel,  when  you  acquainted, 
me,  at  Teignmouth,  that  you  had  employed 
your  interest  to  the  promotion  of  my  appear- 


ance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  yet  I  have 
been  so  much  acquainted  with  disappoint- 
ment (and  particalarly  on  the  same  subject) 
that  I  did  not  rely  on  the  effort  as  a 
certainty,  and  if  I  remember  right,  your 
own  words  were  '  Do  not  let  it  impede  any 
present  engagement,  for  it  is  but  uncertain, 
though  I  have  hopes  of  its  success.'  While 
at  Barnstaple,  I  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Tidswell,  my  relation,  dated  September  27th, 
offering  me  a  situation,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Elliston,  for  his  new  theatre  in  Wych 
Street.  I  was  to  be  engaged  as  acting 
manager ! ! !  to  have  the  choice  of  characters  ; 
it  was  positively  to  open  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  my  salary  3/.  per  week. 
The  situation  I  was  in  not  answering  : 
expectations,  made  me  comply  with  the* 
terms,  which  I  expressed  by  letter  to  Mr. 
Elliston;  in  reply  to  which  he  answers  me 
in  the    most    vague   and   opposite   n 
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totally  contrary  to  his  6rst  proposals,  made 
through  the  mediuni  of  my  relation.  His 
letter,  dated  October  8th,  tells  me  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  fix  the  opening  of  little 
Drury  ;  that  I  am  to  be  engaged  generally 
in  the  business  (which  is  totally  opposite  to 
principal/^) — is  not  certain  of  our  meeting — 
but  if  we  should,  he  does  not  fear  of  finding 
that  meeting  mutually  advantageous ;  and 
concludes  by  requesting  me  to  let  him  know 
my  residence,  in  a  month  from  that  period. 
This  cannot  be  termed  an  engagement.  On 
the  contrary,  it  cancelled  my  first  acceptation 
of  his  terms,  and  I  very  justly  concluded  that 
Mr.  EUiston  thought  no  more  of  the  corre- 
spondence. Yours,  sir,  of  the  30th  of  October, 
was  still  undecisive,  with  regard  to  Drury 
Lane;  but  intimated  that  in  case  of  failure 
there,  you  would  exert  your  influence  for  the 
Hayraarket.  The  unfortunate  delay  of  the 
letter,  dated  the  7th  of  November,  has  caused 
B  3 
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all  the  troubles  I  am  involved  io,  whid 
did  not  reach  roe  till  the  13th,  while  i 
Dorcheeter.  The  increasing  illness  of  my 
poor  child,  which  continued  dra'wing  near 
the  fatal  period,  made  me  think  it  advisable 
to  procure  a  situation,  where  I  could  for 
some  months  be  settled,  and  procure  the  best 
medical  advice  for  the  occasion.  With  these 
sentiments,  I  addressed  Mr.  Elliston,  told 
him  my  engagement  at  Dorchester  con- 
cluded at  the  termination  of  sis  nights,  and 
should  be  happy  to  know  whether  he  in- 
tended to  open  the  'SVych  Street  Theatre, 
as  from  the  period  I  closed  my  engagement 
I  could  be  at  his  disposal.  I  was  evidently 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  from  yours 
of  the  7th,  had  it  not  been  from  the  neglect 
of  the  post-master,  which  letter  I  had  not 
received  many  hours  when  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
Mr.    Arnold,    whose   great    kindness    thei 
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makes  more  unaccountable  the  total  loss 
of  his  friendship  now.  He  extolled  my 
talent  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  said  he 
had  not  a  doubt  of  my  success  in  London,  and 
stated  in  the  language  almost  of  a  parent, 
how  unadvisable  it  was  to  enter  the  theatre 
on  a  great  salary.  That  such  performers 
seldom  came  up  to  the  expectations  formed 
of  them,  Sec.  &c.,  and  finally  engaged  me, 
for  three  years,  on  eight,  nine,  and  ten 
pounds;  handlingat  the  same  time  so  severely 
the  AVych  Street  Theatre,  that  it  made  me 
feel  quite  rejoiced  I  had  escaped  it ;  for  to 
this  hour  I  do  not  allow  it  an  engagement. 
Mr.  Arnold  and  myself  parted  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  he  assuring  me,  I  should 
in  half  a  dozen  parts,  have  a  fair  struggle  for 
public  approbation,  with  the  great  men  of 
the  day.  Shylock  I  bad  chosen  for  my 
openipg  charact^.     This  wa£  all  confirmed, 
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by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  con^tu- 
lating  me  on  my  engagement  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre!  November  20th.  To  return  to 
Mr.  Elliston,  a  letter  from  him  dated  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  informs  me  he, 
opened  bis  theatre  in  Christmas  week,  and 
should  be  glad  to  see  me — no  statement 
of  terms — no  time  specified  for  engagement 
— nor  what  services  were  required  from  me. 
I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  my  profession  as  to 
have  entered  upon  an  engagement  without  the 
necessary  preliminaries.  Had  I  not  been  the 
servant  of  Drury  Lane,  I  could  not  have  been 
so  mad  as  to  bring  my  family  to  London, 
on  a  simple  negociation  with  Mr.  KUiston, 
nor  could  I,  at  all  events,  have  afforded  to 
lose  so  much  time,  as  the  space  from  that 
period  to  Christmas  week.  I  therefore  re- 
plied to  him,  by  the  information,  that  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  company.     His 
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answer  of  the  23rd  is  filled  with  hautetir 
and  vphraidings,  calls  me  a  deserter,  and 
says  he  will  claim  his  man. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  on  this  same  day,  or  near  it, 
it  was  my  fate  to  endure  the  domestic  afHtc- 
tion,  which  has  made  an  impression  never 
to  be  erased.  I  replied  to  him  in  the  most 
submissive  terms,  stated  my  great  affliction, 
the  advantages  I  must  forego  by  complying 
with  his  demand ;  in  short,  produced  such 
arguments  as  I  conceived  would  have  entered 
the  heart  of  any  liberal  and  feeling  man ; 
and  concluded  {so  he  tells  me,  but  on  my 
honour  I  do  not  remember  it)  that  I  would 
wait  on  him,  personally,  wben  I  arrived 
in  London.  Seven  or  eight  days  passed 
in  Dorchester  subsequent  to  this,  and  I 
received  no  intelligence  from  Mr.  EllJston. 
On  my  arrival  in  town,  the  first  thing  I 
learned  was,  that  Mr.  Russell,  late  of  Dniry 
Lane  theatre,  was,  and  bad  been  some  months. 
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engaged  as  acting  raaiiagcr  for  the  Wych 
Street  theatre.  This  put  all  my  fears  at  an 
end ;  and,  on  consulting  with  managers  and 
vt^rans  of  the  profession,  they  advised  me 
to  take  no  further  notice  of  the  transaction, 
for  Mr.  Elliston  must  know  ver}'  well  he  had 
no  claim  upon  me. 

"  With  no  further  apprehensions  I  took 
my  way  to  Dnuy  Lane  theatre,  and  wag 
reoeiTed  by  Mr.  AmaJd  with   a  more  than 
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nishmeiit  when,  on  the  following  Saturday,  I 
was  inforined  by  the  treasurers  they  had  no 
account  for  me.  I  flew  to  (my  friend  I  vainly 
fancied)  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  cold  repelling 
looks  will  never  escape  my  memory,  to  inquire 
the  cause.  He  gravely  told  me,  that  Mr. 
Elliston  had  appealed  to  him ;  that  I  was 
engaged  to  Mr.  E.,  and  I  must  settle  the 
matter  with  that  gentleman  before  I  con- 
ceived myself  a  member  of  Drury  Lane.  The 
day  passed  in  fruitless  search  after  Mr.  Ellis- 
ton  ;  for  his  various  speculations  render  him 
almost  inaccessible,  and  I  returned  to  my 
family  late  in  the  evening  with  broken  spiritB 
and  empty  purse.  The  features  of  Mr. 
Arnold  were  now  entirely  changed.  He 
seemed  to  shtm  me  as  something  noxious ; 
and,  if  by  accident  I  caught  the  gleam  of  his 
countenance,  I  was  encountered  by  a  frown 
that  seemed  to  crush  every  hope  I  had  sa  late 
enjoyed.    After  some  correspondence,  of  little 
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or  no  consequence,  with  Mr.  EUiston,  we  had 
a  persoDal  inten'iew  in  the  presence  of  ] 
Arnold.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disputation 
Mr.  A.  dispirited  me,  by  acknowledging  I  stood 
most  unfavourably  in  his  opinion ;  and  J 
Elliston's  extreme  volubility  beat  do^vn 
force  every  argument  with  which  I  could  op- 
pose him.  Even  Mr.  A,,  with  all  his  authority, 
could  but  occasionally  get  in  the  simple  no  or 
yes  ;  and  the  object  of  their  resentment  was 
compelled  to  remain  silent,  -and  place  hisq 
cause,  unpleaded,  solely  to  the  judgment  ( 
these  law-makers !  The  affair  ended  as  ind« 
cisive  as  it  began.  Mr.  Arnold  did  at  1 
condescend  to  say,  that  he  tliougbt  the  most 
profound  submission  was  to  be  expected  from 
me;  and,  on  my  questioning  the  subject, 
told  me  I  was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  and  he  could  enter  an  action: 
against  me  for  playing  any  where  else. 
was  not  my  intention ;  for  I  decidedly  tol4l 
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Mr.  Elliston,  I  never  would  enter  the  walls 
of  little  Drury  (the  name  for  his  theatre). 
Here  we  parted.  The  end  of  the  week  ap- 
proaching, made  me  dread  the  consequences 
of  returning  a  second  time  without  money 
home.  The  embarrassments  1  had  already 
endured  are  indescribable.  In  short,  sir,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  strangers,  in 
whose  house  I  had  by  accident  taken  apart- 
ments, I  know  not  what  might  have  been  the 
evils  attending  on  it.  Friday,  sir,  was  the 
day  appointed  for  payment  at  the  treasury. 
I,  on  Thursday,  waited  on  Mr,  KlHston  again, 
who  met  me  with  an  unexpected  degree  of  com- 
placency; told  me  he  had  resolved  on  relia<*l 
quisbing  his  claim  to  my  services,  and  all  he 
would  exact  from  me  was  to  play  a  few  nights 
at  Birmingham,  in  the  Drury  Lane  vacation. 
This  was  rather  a  compliment  than  other- 
wise ;  and  I  with  pleasure  agreed  to  it. 
Again,  sir,  my  hopes  were  at  their  summit— 
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my  feelings  once  more  tranquiL  How  tran- 
sient is  the  happiness  allotted  me  !  On  the 
same  evening,  after  some  previous  conver- 
sation in  the  theatre  having  passed  between 
Mr.  Elliston  and  Mr.  Arnold,  I  was  calli 
into  the  apaitment,  and  was  told  that  a  g< 
tleman  was  sent  from  Dmry  Lane  to  officiate 
forme  in  Wych  Street;  in  consequence  of 
which  I  must  jiay  his  salary  of  two  pounds 
per  week.  I  thought  this  hard,  for  it  levelled 
my  salary  to  six  pounds,  which  is  very  trifling 
in  a  London  theatre,  and  for  the  necessary 
appearance  that  keeps  up  the  respertabilil 
of  the  profession ;  but,  involved  as  I  was, 
found  it  useless  to  resist,  and  even  complied 
with  this.  Mr.  Arnold  then  told  ine  that  he 
could  not  again  mention  my  name  at  the 
treasury,  on  the  following  day,  without  a 
written  document  from  Mr.  Elliston,  which 
that  gentleman  promised  he  would  give  me, 
I  conceived  now  the  affair  was  settled,  hoi 
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ever  repugnant  to  my  feelings ;  and  flattered 
myself  that  the  next  day  I  should  be  re- 
ceiving my  salary,  and  get  rid  of  part  of  my 
difiSculties.  The  day,  sir,  has  arrived  (Friday 
the  21tb).  From  ten  till  three  1  was  em- 
ployed in  running  east,  west,  north,  and 
south  of  this  great  city,  after  Mr.  Eiliston. 
At  three,  I  fortunately  encountered  him  at 
the  Surrey  theatre,  and  received  from  his  own 
hands  the  required  document ;  and  hastened 
immediately,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
to  Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  then  see  him, 
therefore  sent  in  my  name  aud  lex  scripta. 
For  nearly  one  hour  I  waited  in  the  passage 
with  the  rest  of  the  menials  of  the  theatre- 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  them  all  con- 
ducted to  his  presence  before  myself ;  and  < 
when  summoned  at  last  to  appear,  was  with  ' 
the  continued  brow  of  severity,  informed  that  j 
I  had  no  claim  upon  the  treasurers.  My 
engagement  had  all  to  begin  again.     I  stiall 


not  forget  the  day  of  the  month.  A  second 
week,  sir,  1  returned  to  my  family  pennyless. 
At  a  period  when  every  body  appeared  happy 
at  the  celebration  of  the  times,  our  fates 
appeared  clouded  and  miserable.  Your  letter 
of  the  23rd,  reached  me  on  Monday  ;  and  I 
forgot  my  cares  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  you, 
and  perhaps  overcoming  my  disagreeables  by 
the  public  favour  — the  balmy  cordial  that 
heals  all  actors'  sorrows.  Judge,  if  possible, 
my  disappointed  hopes,  on  seeing  another 
person  advertised  for  the  very  character  on 
which  I  built  my  fame.  Was  this  fair  deal 
ing?  I  cannot  define  justice  if  it 
Necessity  again  draws  me  to  the  treasury  t 
day  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  return  witl 
some  additional  mortification. 
'"If  I  could  form  any  opinion  from  i 
conduct  of  Mr.  Arnold,  I  should  conceim 
all  this  was  a  subterfuge  to  get  rid  of  1 
bargain;  but  his  seeing  and  approving  mv 
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humble  talent  before  he  engaged  me,  contra-  | 
diets  this ;  and  I  must  say,  that  in  the  pre-  J 
sent  deplorable    dearth   of  genius    in    that  1 
theatre,  any  man  of  ability  must  be  an  acqui-  1 
sition.     My  floating  ideas  sonietiines  incline  i 
me  to  imagine,  that  he  may  consider  I  have,  J 
in  this  affair,  acted  with  duplicity,  in  not] 
mentioning  the  circumstances  of  my  nego- 
ciatioD  with  Mr.  Elliston.     Admitting  even 
an  engagement,  would  it  not  have  been  mad- 
ness to  have  closed  my  casements  against  the  I 
only  ray  of  sunshine  fortune  had  bestowed  1 
upon  me?     The  whole  life  of  an  actor  (ay, 
and  of  many  who  boast  equal  talent  with  ] 
those  of  the  metropolis)  is  sometimes  spent  ] 
in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  obtain  a  London  1 
situation.     I  knew  those  opportunities  once  J 
lost  are   never  to  be  retrieved.     Was  I  to 
resign  my  hopes  of  eminence,  for  an  engage- 
ment, not  certain,  with  Mr.  Elliston  ;  which, 
even  accepted,  must  have  been  the  total  de- 
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stniction  of  every  future  exaltation  ?  Had 
1  known  the  nature  of  the  entertainments 
there,  I  should  at  the  first  have  given  a 
decided  negative  to  all  the  proposals  from 
Wych  Street. 

"  I  fear,  much  fear,  I  have  some  secret 
enemies,  underminiug  me  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Arnold.  I  cannot  think  that  this  plea 
alone  is  sufficient  for  his  determined  enmity. 
Admitting  the  error  on  my  side,  the   loss. 
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strictly  trite  account  of  the  transactioii,  trust>-  1 
ing  the  whole  matter  to  your  consideration  I 
and  friendly  interference ;  and  believe  m^  V 
sir,   however   the    sudden    reverses   of   for- 
tune may  perplex  me,  not  for  one  moment 
do  I  forget  the  obligatioDS  you  have    con- 
ferred on, 

"  Your's, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  With  profound  respect, 

"  E.  Kean.  I 
"  Satuiday  morning. 


"  The  circumstances  in  this  letter  I  shouldnl 
not  care  (nay,  even  wish)  but  were    made  1 
public,  if  you  concur  in  that  opinion.   I  ehaU 
have  the  honour,  sir,  of  paying  my  respect 
precisely  at  the  time  you  appoint. 

"21,  Cecil  Street. 
■'  To  Dr.  DauRY." 
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From  tbe  6th  of  November,  1818,  to  the 
26th  of  Jauuary,  1814,  Keau  remained  at  bis 
lodgings.  No.  21,  Cecil  Street,  in  the  Strand, 
in  much  the  same  state  of  commotion  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  in  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing the  foregoing  letter.  During  this  period, 
he  did  not  receive  a  shilling  from  the  theatre 
(except  the  sum  of  8/.  before  alluded  to, 
which  was  sent  to  Dorchester),  and  he  neither 
earned  nor  borrowed  money  from  any  other 
quarter.  He  lived — he,  his  wife,  and  child — 
in  the  most  penurious  way ;  sometimes  dis- 
posing of  a  few  clothes ;  sometimes,  and  not 
unfrequently,  being  indebted  for  their  food 
to  the  untiring  kindness  of  the  Misses  Wil- 
liams,  with  wliom  they  lodged ;  and  occa- 
sionally undergoing  a  course  of  starvation. 
They  had  meat  once  a  week,  if  possible  ;  but 
their  aliment  was  generally  of  the  poorest 
sort,  and  taken  in  the  slenderest  quantities. 
The  necessity  of  supporting  the  child  as 
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derly  as  might  be,  doubled  their  difficulties  ; 
and  something  of  that  pride  "  which  flesh  is 
heir  to,"  prevented  their  acknowledging  the 
extremity  of  their  distress  to  their  excellent 
hostesses.  These  ladies,  with  a  generous  deli- 
cacy, forbore  to  ask  them  for  any  rent  during 
the  first  three  months  of  their  residence  in 
London,  and  even  resorted  to  expedients  to 
furnish  them  with  a  ineal,  now  and  then, 
when  the  desperate  condition  of  the  poor 
players  became  too  manifest  for  concealment. 
When  Mrs.  Kean  apologised  for  the  rent 
being  still  unpaid,  Miss  Williams  (instead  of  I 
adopting  the  landlord's  usual  remedy,  and 
ejecting  her  debtors  promptly  into  the  street) 
cheered  her  up ;  told  her  that  they  could 
wait;  and  prophesied,  good-naturedly,  as  to 
the  future  renown  and  prosperity  of  her  hu8-  , 
band.  "  There  is  something  about  Mr.  Kean. 
Ma'am,"  said  she,  "  which  tells  us  he  will  be 
a  great  man." 

VOL.  II.  c 


In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Sowerby  was  exhi- 
biting himself  in  I'ierre,  and  giving  the 
ottticard  show  of  Othello;  Mr.  Rae  (Kean's 
old  acquaintance)  was  enacting  Jaffier  and 
other  characters;  and  a  certain  Mr.  Huddart 
M'as  announced,  with  the  usual  flourish,  as 
Shylock,  and  went  through  the  part  without 
effect.  The  rival  theatre  was  gaining  ground 
rapidly;  and  the  funds  of  old  Drury  were 
as  rapidly  decreasing.  The  committee  saw 
nothing  hut  thin  and  silent  audiences;  and, 
to  make  amends  for  this,  their  creditors  were 
clamorous.  Their  attention  was  necessarily 
drawn  to  the  general  state  of  affairs.  Mr. 
K  Arnold  was  consulted;  and  the  result  was, 

I  that  in  February  the  masters  and  managers 

B  of  Drury  Lane  plucked  up  a  bold  spirit,  and 

H  determined  to  try  "  the  little  man  with  the 

I  capes"  from  the  Exeter  theatre.      He  was 

H  sent  for  by  Mr.  Arnold,  and  his  good  fortune 
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"  Mr.  Kean,  you  shall  have  an  opening  part. 
We  %viU  give  Mr.  Barnard  to  Mr.  EUiston, 
as  your  substitute,  and  you  must  pay  him 
2l.  a  weeit  out  of  your  salary."     Out  of  his 
"salary,"  therefore  (which  had  hitherto  con- 
sisted of  that  species  of  coin  which  noble- 
minded  heroes  in  plays  present  so  liberally 
to  other  heroes  in  distress),  our  hero  under- 
took very  willingly  to  pay  Mr.  Barnard.  The  J 
bargain  was  struck,  and  the  "  substitute  **  1 
ranged  liimself  under  the  Olympic  banners. 
And  now  a  question  arose  as  to  the  character  J 
in  which  Kean  was  to  make  his  debut.     He  ] 
had  at  one  time  thought  of  "  Leo,  or  the  J 
Gipsy;"  but,  the  play  being  lost,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  hi*  fate  in  Shylock.     This  was 
opposed  by  the  managers,  and  also  by  the 
committee ;  they  proposed  Richard  the  Third, 
and  other  parts;  but  Kean,  apprehending  (as  I 
he  explained  to  them)  that  a  prejudice  would 
arise,  in  case  his  diminutive  person  should  be  J 

c  a 


I'ontifistcd  with  the  splendid  6gnre  of  John 
Keiiihle,  adiiered  to  the  Jew  of  Venice,  saying, 
ill  reply  to  all  their  arguments,— "  Shylock 

ov  notliing." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ANNOUNCEMENT RBIIBARSAL — HOW  TO  EN( 

AN  ACTOR — TRAINING  FOR  A  CHARACTER — FI 

APPEARANCE A    SCOTCH   FRIEEJD A  FEW  WORD! 

ON  8HYL0CK  AND  THE  JEWB. 

On  ^Vednesday,  the  26th  of  January,  1814>^ 
the  Drury-Lane    play-bills   intimated  that' 
"their  Majesties'  servants"  would  that  eveu- 
iog  perform  Shakspeare's  play  of  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice."     Amongst  the  principal 
actors   announced,  were, — as    Portia,    Miss 
Smith ;  Antonio,  Mr.  Powell ;  Bassanio,  Mr. 
Rae;    Lorenzo  (with   songs),  Mr.  Phillips; 
Lancelot,    Mr.    Osberry  ;     Gratiano,     Mnl 
AVrench ;   and  "  Shylock,  Mr.  Kean,  from! 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Exeter."     This  was  thel 
day  "  big  with  the  fate "  of  Kean  and  thef^ 
acting  drama. 
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Never  was  anything  less  propitious;  the 
winter  was  iu  its  height  (the  cold  severe,  and 
the  suow  two  feet  deep  upon  the  ground); 
the  actor  himself  was  friendless ;  and  he  had 
undergone  three  niontlis  of  M'aut>  anxiety, 
and  discoiu-agement.  No  paragraphs  (those 
insidious  prologues  to  a  first  ajipearance)  had 
trumpeted  his  approach  ;  no  brother-actor 
had  talien  him  by  the  hand,  or  dieered  him 
up  to  stand  his  forth-coming  trial ;  aud  he 
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to  appear.  In  obedience  to  the  call,  Kean 
attended  at  the  theatre,  to  walk  through  his 
part.  Mr.  Raymond,  the  stage-manager,  and 
the  several  actors  specified  in  the  bill  of  the 
evening,  were  there.  Every  one  was  very 
civil,  and  as  cold  as  the  season.  The  actors 
at  the  side  scenes  (Kean  heard  of  this  after-  I 
wards,  though  he  could  uot  then  distinguish 
anything)  were  liberal  of  their  prophecies :— r 
"He  will  be  sure  to  fail."  However,  our  ] 
hero  went  through  the  speeches  of  Shylock;  , 
or  rather  he  was  in  the  act  ai  repeating 
them  (giving  some  of  his  peculiar  effects  to 
each),  when  Raymond,  the  manager,  could 
withhold  his  advice  no  longer.  "  This  will 
never  do,  Mr.  Kean,"  said  he,  with  a  superior 
smile;  "  it  is  an  innovation,  Sir;  it  ia  totally 
different  from  anything  that  has  ever  been 
done  on  these  boards." — "  Sir,"  returned  our 
hero  (we  can  imagine  something  of  his  tone 
here,  however  repressed  it  might  have  been),  I 
— "  Sir,  I    wish  it  to  be  so." — "  It  will  no  * 


do,  Mr.  Kean,  be  assured  of  it,"  returned  the 
manager  carelessly.  "  ^Vell,  Sir,"  replied  Oie 
other,  "  perhaps  I  may  be  wrong ;  but,  if 
so,  the  Pubfk  will  set  me  right."  Finding 
remonstrance  of  no  avail,  Mr.  Raymond  left 
the  refractory  actor  to  perform  the  "Koad 
to  Ruin"  his  own  way, 

That  personage  left  the  theatre  in  any- 
thing but  tip-toe  spirits,  when  the  rehearsal 
was  at  an  end.  He  went  home  for  solace, 
and,  let  us  state  that  on  that  day, — he  dined  '. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  but  an  occasional 
ceremony  with  him.  In  general,  he  could 
have  dispensed  with  this  important  meal,  for 

"  His  palute  then  did  deign 

The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge:' 

but  ffiat  day  be  was  to  be  supported ;  his 
courage  was  to  be  braced,  and  his  voice 
strengthened,  by  a  little  generous  diet.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  his  return,  his  wife  produced 
before  him  (by  the  usual  alchemy,  we 
pose,  some  rapid  conversion  of  velvet  or 


tuceu        I 
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into  silver)  a  beef-steak  and  a  pot  of  porter. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  reject  a  compliment  of 
this  sort ;  and  he  therefore  sat  down,  and 
gave  satisfactory  proof  that  he  bad  not  been 
dismayed  out  of  his  appetite  by  the  chilling 
events  of  the  morning. 

Let  not  the  refined  reader  shrink  too 
hastily  from  this  detail  of  our  hero's  do*i 
mestic  performances.  A  dinner  is  a  matt^ 
of  moment  to  every  man.  To  a  man  whff 
does  not  dine  every  day  it  is  more  so ;  and 
to  a  player,  hungry,  and  on  the  eve  of  his 
debUi,  most  of  all.  Some  people  have  evea 
thought  that  diet  may  determine  the  intel- 
lectual  character.  As  a  vine,  transplanted 
from  the  Rhingau  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtis, 
(say  they)  loses  its  quick  impulse  and  deli, 
cate  flavour ;  so  the  mind,  cast  down  from 
patrician  venison,  or  commercial  turtle,  to 
the  simplicities  of  an  Hibernian  meal,  shrinks 
and  rusticates,  as  it  were,  within  itself, 
c3 
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too  ainiJJ^^H 


and  draws  in  the  reins  of  its  too 
tious  fancy.  Thus,  or  to  this  effect, 
the  argument.  Amongst  players  and  pain- 
ters, it  is  well  known  that  some  have  treated 
the  (luestion  of  diet  like  one  of  sen 
science.  Fuseli,  we  believe,  dreamed  {j 
devils!)  upon  pork.  Mossop  (this  is 
record)  chose  his  dish  with  his  character 
*'  Broth,"  said  he,  "  for  one ;  roast  pork,  for 
tyrants ;  steaks,  for  Measure  for  Measure; 
boiled  mutton  for  lovers ;  pudding  for  Tan- 
cred,"  &c. — He  was  a  person,  either  of  subtler 
taste  or  more  delicate  organisation  than  our 
hero;  who,  taking,  as  he  did,  by  mistake, 
fare  adapted  for  Escalus  or  Claudio,  did, 
nevertheless,  very  well  with  it.  It  was 
lucky,  perhaps,  (being  about  to  incorporal 
himself  with  Shylock  the  Jew)  that  he 
not  inveigled  into  the  dish  for  "tyram 
We  might  have  trembled  for  the  result. 
After  dinner,  Kean  prepared  for  the  av 
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evening.  His  stock  of  'properties'  was  very 
scanty.  He  tied  up  his  wig  and  collar,  how-  ' 
ever,  and  an  old  pair  of  black  gilk  stockings, 
in  a  pocket  handkerchief,  thrust  them  into 
his  great  coat  pocket,  (his  coat  with  '  the 
great  capes,')  and  trudged  through  the  snow 
to  Drury  Lane. 

It  was  a  cold  and  dismal  evening;  and 
when  the  curtain  drew  up,  there  were  | 
but  few  persons  in  the  theatre.  And 
even  those  few,  it  is  presumed,  were  less 
dj  sposed  to  be  pleased  th  an  they  would 
have  been  at  a  more  genial  season.  For 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  pleasure  or  other* 
wise  on  such  occasions ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
praise  or  censure  which  is  showered  upon 
actors,  owes  its  origin  to  the  previous  com- 
fort or  discomfort  of  the  spectator.  There 
were  one  or  two  sound  critics  in  the  house,  , 
however,  and  these  detennined  —  not  the 
quantity  of  applause,  but  the  quality  of  re- 
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putation  which  should  belong  to  the  new 
perforraer.  And  it  is  always  thus.  We  hear, 
indeed,  of  this  aud  that  thing  or  person 
being  allowed  by  all  '  the  world '  to  be  best, 
— pre-emiuent  beyond  rivalry  or  doubt.  ^Ve 
hear  of  certain  rare  beauties,  and  exalted 
flavours,  which  are  allowed  excelleut  by  "  the 
world,"  —  passages  of  Milton  —  deep  and 
subtle  thoughts  in  Shakspeare — ^the  odour 
of  violets — the  white  muscle  of  the  haunch — 
tiie  callipash  and  the  callipee,  and  so  forth. 
Alas!  "the  world"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  high  and  weighty  matters.  All  is 
determined  by  the  critics, — by  the  half  a 
dozen  men  of  taste  and  genius  who  support 
the  credit  of  their  age.  The  coarse  palate  of 
the  public,  of  the  multitude,  cannot  appre- 
hend such  delicacies.  It  admits  them,  indeed; 
and  they  become,  in  time,  truths,— common 
jjiaces;  not  because  they  are  generally  felt, 
but  because,  by  a  fine  provideuce,  the  many 
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and  the  ignorant  admit  and  follow,  in  in- 
stinctive  obedience,  the  lessons  of  the  few  { 
and  the  wise. 

When  Keau  first  entered  upon  the  staged 
that  evening,  the  spectators  saw  that  some^  i 
thing  decisive  {good  or  bad)  was  about  to  i 
happen.     His  quick,  flashing,  and  intelligent 
eye,  and  his  quiet  resolute  bearing,  denoted 
a  sure  result,— Caesar,  or  nothing.     "  I  could  1 
scarcely  draw  my  breath,"  said  Dr.  Drury  to 
Kean  on  the  following  day,  "  when  you  first 
came  upon  the  stage.    But  directly  you  took 
your  position,  and  leaned  upon  your  cane,  I  , 
saw  that  all  was  right."     Kean  was  received 
with  the  usual  encouraging  plaudits  bestowed 
on  a  new  actor  ;    and  he  acknowledged  them 
with  a  bow  eminently  graceful.     This  waa  I 
BO  far  in  bis  favour.     His  audience  now  tooll  1 
notice  of  him,  and  saw  a  figure  and  coun-  j 
tenance  that  Titian  would  have  been  pleased  | 
to  paint.     His  thin,  dark  face,  full  of  mean-  | 
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ing,  and  tatdng,  at  every  txan,  a.  ainister  or 
vigilant  expression,  was  just  adapted  to  the 
ascetic  and  rerengefol  Sbylodc,  He  spc^e, — 
''Three  thousand  ducats?  well!"  and  you 
were  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  failure. 
As  lie  proceeded,  the  feeling  of  the  aiidienn 
went  altogether  with  him.  Hit  reply  to 
Bassanio  (who  says.  Be  anored  you  may 
take  Iiis  bond,)  "  I  will  be  assured  I  may," 
obtained  applause  ;    and  his  fine  retort  oa 
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arrived  at  ^^| 
those  fierce  ^^^ 


on,  still  gaining  ground,  until  he  s 
the  scene  with  Salarino,  where  those  fierce 
and  unanswerable  interrogationa  on  behalf  of 
the  Jew  ("  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes,"  &c.)  are 
forced  from  him  :  when,  knittiiig  himself  up, 
he  gave  them  forth  with  terrible  energy,  and 
drew  down  a  thunder  of  applause.     And  in 
this  way  he  went  on,  victorious,  to  the  end ; 
gathering  glory  after  glory,  shout  after  shout, 
till  the  curtain  fell.     Nothing  like  that  act-  i 
ing, — nothing   like  that   applause,  had,  for  I 
many  previous  years,  resounded  within  the  j 
walls  of  ancient  or  modem  Drury.     It  was  ] 
a  new  era.     The  actor  and  the  theatre  were  | 
both  poor,  and  each,  separately,  were  unable  I 
to   rise.     But  together,— like   certain    salts 
and  other  substances,  which  are  formidable 
only  in  conjunction,— they  were  competent  to 
encounter  any  thing.     That  day  was  golden* 
lettered  in  theatrical  annals.      T^e  audience  1 
went  home  wondering  and  delighted ;  the  | 
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committee  more  than  content ;    the   nctar 

himself  triumphant: — 

"  That  day  he  OTeroame  the  Nerrii  •  I" 

*  The  fullowing  acconot  of  Keui's  first  ftppesnnca 
and  rH|iiil  good  fortune,  purports  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
an  eye-witness :  we  believe  that  it  was  written  hj  a 
relative  of  Mr.  Nation.  We  copy  it  from  m  respectable 
ptililication.  "  He  selected  Shylock  for  his  first  appear- 
ance, by  the  advice  of  Mr,  Nation"  ^Ait  woMn-rorJ, 
"fur  the  meritB  of  his  Richard  were  then  uDknowni 
indeed,  lie  had  few  opportunities  of  appearing'  in  Shftk- 
e  cminlry.     I  went  v 
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When  -the  play  was  over,  Mr.  Pope  and'  i 
Mr,  Powell  followed  their  new  colleague  td  i 


and  practising  attitudes.  I  remember  Reyaolds  raiBing-  J 
an  extended  palm,  and  saying,  'Hush  I  do  not  disturb^ 
himl' 

"  The  commitlee  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas 
after  hia  performance  of  IShylock,  and  one  hundred  after 
that  of  Richard.    Lord  Essex  gave  him  a  very  bandsome 
sword ;  and  his  society  was  eagerly  courted  by  persons  J 
of  the  highest  rank.    During  his  firnt  season  he  used  to  | 
play  OllicUo  and  lugo  allernately.    1  think  his  logo  n 
the  moBt  perfect  of  all  his  performances. 

"  I  called  u|)on    Mrs.  Kean  when  his  benefit  w 
announced.     I   do   not  exaggerate  when   I    say,  tbati 
money  was  lying  about  the  room  in  all  directions ; 
present  Mr.  C.  Kean,  then  a  fine  little  boy  with  rich  I 
curling  hair,  was  playing  with  some  score  of  guineai   ' 
(then  a  rare  coin)  on  the  floor;   bank  notes  were  in 
heaps  on  the  mantel- piece,  table,  nnd  sofa;  and  poor 
Mrs.  K.  was  quite  bewildered  with  plana  of  the  house 
aud  applications.     I  remember  three  ladies  being  intro- 
duced, who  approached  Mrs.  K.  as  if  she  were  a  divinity. 
Little  Charles  bad  deserted  his  guineas,  and  mounted  J 
himself  on  a  large  wooden  horse  with  stirrups.     ' 
a  sweet  child!'    they  whispered,  and  eyed  him  as  if  hCl 
had  been  a  young  prince, — I  tbink  the  receipts  of  thrt  I 
benefit  amounted  to  II5U/." 
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bis  dressing-room,  to  congratulate  him,  after 
tiiL'LT  ^e^pectiTe  fashions,  on  his  success. 
"  Voii  have  made  a  hit  to-ni^ht,  sir,"  ob- 
senvil  the  fiist.  The  other,  more  candid, 
<3itl.  *'  Vou  have  done  wonders,  sir ;  you  hare 
<areil  the  (beatre.**  Mi.  Arnold  also  sent  for 
bin;  to  the  manager's  rown: — ^"  You  hareex* 
cettli-i]  our  expectations,  sir,**  said  he ;  "  this 
pl:iy  will  be  repeated  next  Wednesday." 
Lot  us  now  go  back  to  the  tragedian's 
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at  the  fastidious  bar  of  the  metropolis,  is  bjr  i 
no  means  sure  of  regaining  his  old  position, 
if,  on  being  tried,  he  should  be  found  want- 
ing. The  hours,  therefore,  passed  gloomily 
enough.  At  last,  about  half-paSt  ten  o'clock, 
the  Misses  Williams,  and  also  Mr.  Hewan 
and  Mr.  Watts  {two  artists  who  lodged  in 
the  house),  returned.  The  first  comer  was 
Mr.  Hewan,  in  reply  to  whose  knock,  Mrs. 
Kean  ran  down  to  the  door,  and,  in  breath- 
less haste,  demanded  to  know  their  fate.  The 
good-natured  artist  answered  her  anxious 
interrogation  in  the  kindest  and  broadest  ' 
Scotch  (which  we  regret  being  obliged  to 
translate  after  our  poor  English  fashion) : — 
"  Oh  !  Mistress  Kean  !  you  need  have  nothing 
to  fear.  He's  the  greatest  little  man  that  has 
appeared  since  the  time  of  Garrick.  I  can't 
tell  you  all — but,  by  St.  Andrew,  in  that  long  I 
speech,  where  he  gives  it  to  Antonio,  'You 
spate  upon  nie,  and  for  that  I  must  lend  i 


you  BO  much  money  ;' — Oh  !  bis  eye— as  he 
turned  it  up  towards  the  merchant,  at  the 
end — said  (as  plainly  as  I  speak  it  now), 
'  Tliere  I  take  that  in  your  pipe,  and  smoke 
it.* " — This  was  great  news.  Presently  came 
in  Mr.  Watts,  who  was  equally  delighted. 
He  did  not  enter  into  detail,  but  spoke 
partiadarly  as  to  the  fine  expression  of 
Kean's  face,  adding,  "  Do  you  think  he  will 
sit  to  me  fbt  his  picture?  I  should  like 
to  take  bim,  in  Sbylock,  by  candlelight.** 
[Kean  afterwards  sate  for  his  portxait, 
which  was  accordingly  painted,  engraved, 
and  widely  circulated.]  Next  followed  the 
Misses  Williams,  exulting  in  the  accompli 
raent  of  their  prophecies  ;  and,  finally,  a1 
eleven  o'clock,  arrived  the  hero  of  the  night 
himself.  He  ran  up  stairs,  wild  with  joy, 
and  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Mary  !  my  forti 
made  :  now  you  shall  ride  in  your  carrh 
A  mighty  change  bad  been  wrought  in 
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brief  period.      Four  or  five  hours  before,  he 
said,  on  quitting  the  house,  that  he  wished 
he  was  going  to  be  shot.    Now,  all  the  gloom 
of  the  moming  dissipateii  and  forgotten,  he  : 
seemed  to  tread  on  air.     He  told  his  wife, 
indeed,  that  when   he   found    the  audience  ' 
"  going  with  him,"    he  was  inspirited  and 
exalted  to  such  a  degree,  that  "  he  could  not  I 
feel  the  stage  under  hira."  His  sensations  had 
now  sunk  a  little, — almost  to  a  rational  level. 
In  order,  however,  that  every  one  might  be  a 
partaker  of  the  new  happiness,  even  the  child 
(the  present  Mr.  Charles  Keau)  was  taken  out 
of  his  cradle  and  kissed  by  his  father,  who 
said,  "  Now,  my  boy,  you  shall  go  to  Eton." 
Kean  had  always  been  ambitious   that  his  | 
son    should  have  an   aristocratic  education, 
and  the  project  seemed  now  no  longer  im- 
probable. During  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
and,  indeed,  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  Kean  and  his  wife  sate  together,  con- 
gratulatiiig  each  other  on  their  gt>od  fortune; 
he  talking  of  what  he  would  do,  what  be 
would  play  next,  and  forming  scheuit's  of  all 
sorts  fur  the  future.  Once,  indeed,  his  miud 
was  touched  with  a  melancholy  recolltjction ; 
for  he  said,  "Oh!  that  Howard  %va8  alive 
now ! — but  he  is  better  where  he  is."  A^^th 
this  exception,  there  was  nothing  to  cast  a 
E^ade  over  his  golden  dreams. 
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Hatred, — of  long,  deep,  settled, unquenchable 
revenge.     Shylock  is  not  simply  the  sport  of  ] 
the    merchant,    or  the   martyr  of  Venetian 
tyranny ;   but  he  is  a  Jew — the  member  of  J 
a  suffering  community.     He  is  not  suddenly  1 
angry:  he   has  grown  grey  under  injuries. 
He  does  not  merely  resent  his  own  wrongs  j 
but  the  insults  offered  to  his  race.    He  is  the  I 
high-priest  of  his  tribe,  eager  to  sacrifice  a  I 
victim. 

We  confess  that  we  sympathise  somewhat 
with  the  revenge  that  rankled  in  the  heart  <^  ' 
Shylock.     He  was  an  ill-used  aud  oppressed  i 
man.     He  suffered,  individually,  and  as  one 
of  a  people,  on  whom  the  world  had  been 
spitting  its  scorn  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years.     That  terrible  tragedy,  the  history  of  J 
the  Jews,  would  justify  any  catastrophe.     la  \ 
England,  as  in  Italy  and  other   countries*  1 
hate,    stripes,    imprisonment,    shame,    and  i 
oppression  of  all  sorts,  were  their  portion* 


They  were  allowed  to  brestlie  sole!)*  for  tht 
beue6t  of  the  brutiil  nations  io  whose  Innds 
they  herded.  They  were  pUindertid,  beaten, 
tortured,  defiled,  arid  bunted  alive.  They 
bore  badges,  like  slaves,  that  men  niighl 
know  aod  scoff  at  them.  They  were  tbnul 
out  from  human  intercourse — huddled  loge^ 
thcr  and  shut  up,  like  lepers  or  breeders  of 
the  plague.  Their  truMuts  across  the  coiiu- 
tries  which    they  enriched  arc   marked    by 
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knights,  and  people),  when  might  was  right, 
and  the  strong  trampled  the  weak  into  the 
dust,  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "The 
Heroic  Ages  !"  If  the  purpose  of  history  be 
to  magnify  mere  courage  in  "  the  Great ;" 
to  make  that  which  is  conspicuous  by  acci- 
dent more  conspicuous  by  design;  to  exalt 
the  land  we  live  in,  right  or  wrong;  to  de- 
tail our  valour,  and  other  virtues,  and  to  con- 
ceal the  vices  that  thrive  amongst  ourselves, 
and  our  common  brutality  to  strangers ;  why, 
the  end  is  sufficiently  accomplished.  But,  if 
its  object  be  to  show  the  real  conduct  of  a 
Nation,  in  every  stage  and  vicissitude ;  in 
barbarism  and  civilisation,  in  prosperity  and 
decay  ;  to  show  what  "the  Many"  did;  how 
they  fared  and  fought,  endured  and  resisted  ; 
to  show  their  growing  genius,  their  im-  > 
proving  philosophy,  their  prejudices,  their 
tolerance,  their  courage,  moral  as  well  aa  . 
physical ;  tracing,  in  effect,  their  deeds  and 
VOL.  II.  D 
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Di  time  to  tl| 


character,  from  t 
good  and  bad.  of  alt  theaq 
then  we  think  that  a  fuUt 
ton'  yet  remains  to  be  iri 
cation  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PROSPECT  OF  BETTER  TIMES — FIRST  APPEAR 

RICHARD    THE   THIRD A   SICK    INTERVAL — CRIBB 

AVD    BELCHER — A    RISING   REPUTATION,    AND    ITS 

CONSEQUENCBS — FIRST  APPEARANCE  AS  HAMLET 

THE  author's  ideas  OF  THE  PBINCE  OF  DENMARK 
MRS.  GARHICK — OUR    HERO    IN    HIGH   COMPANY. 
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The  town  was  now  busy  with  our  hero's 
name,  and  the  theatre,  lately  so  deserted, 
began  to  fill  with  spectators.  On  his  first 
night,  1 64/.  only  were  paid  at  the  doors ;  but  on 
his  second  night,  325/.  were  received.  After 
his  third  performance  of  Shylock,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  invited  him  to  breakfast,  in  order  that 
the  agreement  between  the  theatre  and  its 
new  recruit  might  be  concluded.  Kean 
attended  accordingly,  and  signed  the  paper, 
by  which  he  was  to  receive,  during  three 
D  S 


years,  a  salarj'  of  eight,  nine,  and  ten  pounds 
per  week.  These,  it  may  be  rememberetl, 
were  the  terms  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  Mr.  Arnold.  Immediately  after  the 
contract  was  signed,  Mr.  Whitbread  took  i( 
up,  tore  it  to  pieces  in  the  tragedian's  pre- 
sence, and  presented  hini  with  the  sketch  of 
a  fresh  agreement,  hy  which  the  Dniry  Lane 
Committee  liberally  bound  themselves  to  par 
liim  a  weekly  salary  of  20/.  He  was  freed, 
moreover,  from  any  obligation  to  pay  the  2/. 
per  week  to  Mr.  Barnard.  In  fact,  that  sum 
Iiad  never  been  (and  never  was)  demanded 
from  him.  We  think  that  this  was  a  wisej 
U'ell  as  generous  policy,  on  the  part 
theatre. 

After  playing  Shylock  six  times,  it  was 
thought  prudent  that  he  should  show  the 
public  what  he  could  do  with  Richard  the 
Third.  This  was  the  character  in  which 
Garrick  took  the  town  by  storm,  overturning 
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Quia  and  the  old  superstition,  and  fixing 
(for  ever,  as  it  was  then  thought)  the  true 
religion. 

"  It  was  not  beresy,  but  Reformation," 

Keau  prepared  himself  for  the  part ;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  former  success,  he  was 
again  full  of  apprehensions.  He  had  chosen 
Shylock,  because  the  loose  Oriental  dress,  and 
the  age  generally  attributed  to  the  character, 
prevented  the  necessity  of  his  exhibiting  his 
figure  to  the  audience.  He  was  far  more 
afraid  of  being  contrasted  with  John  Kemble 
in  thia  respect,  than  in  the  qualities  of  his 
acting.  At  the  same  time,  be  was  sensible 
that  he  had  a  more  arduous  part  to  play  than 
heretofore ;  for  he  had  not  only  the  dilBculties 
of  the  character  of  Richard  (far  beyond  those 
of  Shylock)  to  conquer,  hut  he  had  also  to  do 
justice  to  his  now  rising  reputation.     It  was 


necessary  to  act  even  better  1 
in  order  to  satistS'  tlie  public. 

All  these  considerations  tbraj 
state  of  pitiable  anxiety.  He  ltd 
he  lust  his  voice.  The  twelfth) 
arrived  (the  day  whereon  he  w* 
and  he  was  deficieut  in  commoni 
am  60  frightened,"  said  be,  "  tid 
^vill  be  almost  dumb-show  to-nifl 
theless,  the  success  of  his  iUcbatt 
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in  Upon  him.  The  Drury  Lane  Committee 
(now  sensible  of  their  prize)  sent  Sir  Henry 
Halford  to  him.  Mr.  Whitbread  accompanied 
the  physician  ;  and  the  patient  was  ordered 
to  inhale  hot  water,  to  take  shower  baths, 
and  a  dozen  other  remedies ;  and  above  all, 
he  was  entreated  to  take  care  of  a  life  so 
precious  to  the  public,  and  to — the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane. 

His  performance  of  Richard  was  vigorous, 
brilliant,  aud  original.  If  there  were,  as  has 
been  objected,  rather  too  many  starts  and 
salient  points  in  it,  it  is  only  saying  that  it 
was,  like  all  other  things,  not  absolutely 
perfect.  Had  Garrick  lived  in  an  age  as 
highly  critical  as  this,  we  should  not,  we 
suspect,  have  had  mere  eulogies  on  his  acting 
transmitted  to  us.  We  should  have  had 
reasons  for  everything.  We  ehould  have 
heard  of  fault  after  fault,  beauty  after  beauty. 
But    the    times   were    different.     Garrick's 
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admirers  {satis6ed  that  the  good  predomi- 
nated) were  content  with  his  general  excel- 
lence ;  and,  grateful  for  the  pleasure  which 
he  afforded  them,  they  requited  him  with  a 
large  and  almost  unalloyed  measure  of  praise. 
Keau  had  to  stand  a  more  fiery  trial ;  and  if  he 
(lid  not  come  out  altogether  unscathed,  he 
forct?d  from  almost  all  who  saw  him  (fM 
certain  individual  beauties  in  his  perfonnance) 
the  most  unqualified  applause.  In  our  opinion, 
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qualities  Kean  represented,  and  represented 
well.  In  the  courtship  with  Lady  Anne, 
indeed,  we  think  (contrary,  perhaps,  to  the 
better  opinion)  that  his  hypocrisy  was  too 
obvious.  His  manner  did  not  carry  the 
appearance  of  deception  to  any  one  of  the 
spectators ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  have  deceived  his  victim.  But  this 
was  a  trifle,  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  his  performance,  which,  it  may  be  said, 
was  admirable  throughout.  We  never  indeed 
saw  the  active  and  intelligent  Richard  repre- 
sented properly  before  he  assumed  the  part. 
We  lay  less  stress  than  other  persons  on 
certain  bright  points  in  his  acting.  We  prefer 
commending  thegeneral  unabated,  unequalled 
spirit,  that  he  threw  into  the  character.  It 
was  not  only  his  "  Good  night"  to  his  friends 
before  the  battle,  or  bis  combat  and  death 
scene,  (which  were  magnificent) ;  but  all  the 
life  and  business  of  the  play  were  given  in  a 
D  3 
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nay  that  no  othu  actor,  in  our  reooUec* 
tion,  ever  equalled.  We  have  been  told  that 
some  writer  of  memoin,  who  appears  to 
have  been  fonder  oi  "dignity**  than  of 
nature,  says,  after  witnessing  tfae  terrible 
death-scene  in  Richard,  "  I  left  Kean,  acting 
Cribb  aud  Beldier !"  The  reader  will  smile 
when  he  hears  that  the  fight  and  death  in 
ill  Richard,  particularly  where  Kean  used  to 
strike  at  his  adversary  after  having  lost  his 
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of  Richard,  and  be  played  it  again  on  the 
20th  and  the  Sith.  But,  what  attraction  was>  ' 
there  not  in  him  now  !  On  tlie  last-mentioned 
evening,  almost  six  hundred  pounds  were 
paid  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre !  There 
were  no  more  beggarly  accounts  of  empty 
boxes !  Every  cranny  in  the  house  was 
filled.  From  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  there 
was  not  a  vacant  spot.  The  pit  doors  were 
surrounded  soon  after  mid-day.  The  pit 
itself  held  in  its  huge  embraces  more  than 
its  allotted  number  of  the  curious.  The  , 
people  themselves,  one  might  imagine,  one  , 
and  all,  had  "  reduced  their  shapes  immense."* 
Even  those  lusty  rogues  who,  to  our  pain  and 
sorrow,  so  often  thrust  their  vastness  into 
the  pit,  and  seem 

"  En  bigness  to  Bnrpsss  earth's  giant  song  1" 

shrank  and  grew  human — less  than  human, 

"  Like  that  pygmean  race 

Beyoad  the  Indian  mount," 
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accommodating  themselTcs,   widi    graceful 
dexteritv,  to  the  origendes  of  the  times. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  our  hero's  fint 
playing  Richard,  that  Bannister  ("Jack  Ban- 
nister," famous  fiv  his  good  acting  and  good- 
nature,) achieved  his  memorable  piece  of  wit 
"  Tim  is  really  a  wonderfiil  man»"  said  Mr. 
V.  "Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Z.  insidiously,  "I 
uiidentand  that  he  is  an  admirable  harle- 
quin."  "  That   I   am  certain  of,   "  retorted 
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and,  after  stating  how  sensible  he  was  of  ] 
Kean's  services,  put  a  draft  for  50/.  into  the 
child's   hand.     The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  I 
also   (then    Miss    Mellon,    or  Mrs.  Coutts) 
visited  him,  and  tendered  him,  amongst  vari- 
ous pleasant  compliments,  fifty  pounds.    The  | 
Drury-Lane  Committee  (this,  however,  wat  I 
some  time  afterwards)  presented   him   with 
500/. ;  and  four  of  the  shareholders  (Lord 
Essex,  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh,  and, 
we   believe,   Mr.  Scrope  Davies)    gave  him  j 
each  a  share  iit  the  theatre.     He  was  now  ] 
evidently  on  the  Iiigh  road  to  fortune. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Kean  appeared,  for  ' 
the  first  time  in  London,  as  Hamlet.      Miss 
Smith  (now  Mrs.  Hartley)  was  the  Ophelia; 
Dowton,    Polonius  ;    Bannister,    the    grave-;  I 
digger ;    and    Raymond,   the    Ghost.      The  ' 
curiosity  of  the  public,  it  seemed,  had  suf- 
fered no  abatement.     The  treasury  of  the 
tlieatre  received  660/.  that  evening.   But  thtf  | 
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opinion  of  the  critics  differed  as  to  the  merit 
of  tli^  performance.  And  yet,  there  were  at 
fine  ideas  originated  by  our  actor  in  Hamlet, 
as  in  ai]y  other  of  liis  characters.  Less  vigor- 
ous and  rapid  in  his  effects  than  in  Richard 
(as  was  to  be  expected),  and  less  intense  and 
ovLTpowering'  than  in  Othello ;  be  neverthe- 
less yielded  himself  as  completely  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  part, — to  its  contemplative 
indolence,   its   sudden  impulses,    its    almost 
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nobility  of  his  nature,  bis  filial  affection,  his 
spirit  lost  in  starry  contemplation, — ^in  ab- 
straction 'from  the  things  that  be.*  We  saw 
"  the  rapt  soul  sitting  in  the  eyes."  And 
this  is  surely  more  satisfactory,  than  to  look 
upon  the  mere  physical  sufferings  and  tragic 
distortions  with  whicli  we  are  so  often  treated 
on  the  stage,  and  which  convert  the  theatre 
into  a  hospital,  and  our  sympathies  (which 
should  rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  the  limits  of 
pleasure)  into  actual  and  unprofitable  pain. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  has  been  mud*. ' 
discussed ;  and  critics  have  bewildered  them*-'  | 
selves  in  attempiug  to  make  it  compact,  to<' 
reconcile  one  event  with  another,  and  tv  j 
assign  a  reason  for  every  individual  occmvl-l 
rence.  And  this  would  have  been  well,  bad'  j 
they  been  dealing  with  any  other  dramatist  i? 
for  it  is  the  vice  of  dramatists  and  biogta*^  I 
pliers  in  general,  to  square  their  characters  s 
as  to  suit  a  certain  preconceived  idea  of  their 
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own.  They  resolve  that  their  personages  sliall 
be  guided  by  certain  motives,  or  perform 
certiun  actions,  because  it  accords  with  thw 
own  idea  of  "the  class"  (the  prince  or  the 
peasant,  the  tyrant  or  the  lover)  which  their 
hero  is  called  upon  to  represent.  A  lover 
must  be  all  passion,  a  lawyer  all  chicaiierj% 
a  tyrant  all  cruelty  and  caprice.  Shakspeare 
alone  was  wiser  than  all  others,  and  allowed 
whomsoever  he  created  to  wander  according 
to  their  own  will.  He  did  not  tyrannise  over 
them.  Hamlet  was  a  prince,  but  he  was  not 
(tike  Racine's  and  Voltaire's  heroes)  neces- 
sarily grandiloquent.  He  was  a  lover,  but  he 
was  not  absorbed  by  love.  He  was  learned 
and  wise  in  speculations;  but  in  deeds  he  was 
not  consequently  wise.  Refined  and  thought- 
ful he  was  in  the  highest  degree.  He  lets  fall 
more  maxims  than  any  other  of  Shakspeare's 
characters.  If  Lear  utters  grander  things, 
Hamlet  is  the  wiser  man.   He  is  book.wise — -' 
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wise  by  dint  of  reading  and  solitary  thinking. 
Haitikt  has  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher, 
Richard  of  a  man  of  the  world,  Falstaff  of 
a  man  of  the  town,  lago  of  the  incarnation  of 
eviL  We  have  not  so  much  sympathy  with 
the  actions  of  Hamlet,  as  with  those  of  many 
others.  We  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
him  when  he  acts;  but  we  respond  to  his 
reflections,  because  they  contain,  a  true  pic-, 
ture  of  the  waywardness  of  the  human 
mind. 

Hamlet  is  a  gentleman  and  a  prince.  The 
accident  of  birtli  has  made  him  the  last ; )  I 
education,  habit,  and  his  own  gentle  nature: 
have  raised  him  into  the  former.  He  is  free 
irom  envy  and  vanity,  having  had  no  com- 
petitor— no  equal.  He  is  not  soured  by  dis*, 
appointments,  nor  perplexed  by  intrigues,  hi»i 
life  having  been  passed  among  books.  Usl  I 
kuaY(9^  hU,pQv4°a.Aail  doea  not  ceqtiize.ttf;^  * 
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render  himself  higher  by  lofty  words.  That 
is  ihe  mistake  of  vulgar  dramatists.  It  is 
Fistol  to  whom  big  words  belong.  Conde- 
scension and  affability  are  the  pleasures  of 
jirinces.  The  smiles  which  they  scatter  pro- 
duce flowers,  which  return  a  perfiime  to 
their  senses.  They  do  not  soar,  there  being 
nothing  above  them ;  but  lower  tfaemselTes 
irracioiisly  to  the  crowd  below. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepossessing  than 
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busy  scenes  of  common  existence?  Were  it 
not  for  his  sensibility,  Hamlet  would  be  a-, 
spirit ;  for 

"  His  soul  was  like  b.  star  ond  dwelt  apart." 


As  it  is,  he  is  but  the  picture  of  an  infirm 
pliilosopher,  who  has  gathered  great  know-' 
ledge  from  books,  but  none  from  experience.  • 
Hia  theories  have  not  been  reduced  to  prac-  ■ 
tice.  He  is  restless  and  quick  in  thought, 
indolent  in  action.  His  vigour  is  diffused 
and  exhausted  in  speculations;  he  has  none 
left  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life.  He  iS' 
thrown  out  of  his  sphere  (which  is  all  the 
world  of  thought)  by  the  fierce  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  is  called  upon  to  act  with- 
out preparation.  He  does  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  therefore  does  things  weak,  violent, 
and  injudicious,  and  consummates  all  with 
his  death.  As  we  have  said,  Hamlet  is  a 
man  evidently  irresolute  and  infirm  of  pur- 


pose.  And  to  show  what  an  infirm  being 
of  this  fioTt  would  do  or  leave  undone ;  to 
show  his  inertness  in  deeds  and  his  mental 
activity,  his  tender  and  fierce  impulses,  his 
iudecisioii  and  unfitness  for  ordinary  life; — 
these  things  seem  to  us  to  be  the  scope  of 
the  piny,  and  to  constitute  its  moral.  .  In  tbe 
L'ducatiou  of  a  prince,  one  book  which  he 
slionld  l)e  required  to  study,  should  be  the 
tragetly  of  Hamlet  the  Dane. 
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than  her  husband.  She  made  him  act  it  oi'er 
again  with  her,  and  play  it  in  her  "hus- 
band's manner."  He  was  tired  to  death  of  | 
this  instruction  at  second-hand,  (well  he 
might  be),  but  did  not  altogether  disregard 
it.  In  fact,  he  acted  the  closet  scene  aftei*- 
wards  in  "  Garrick's  manner,"  and  neve* 
satisfied  himself,  or  others.  He  had  always 
considered  Hamlet  to  be  his  best  part ;  he 
had  studied  it  more  than  any  other,  and  was 
outrageous  at  having  been  coaxed  into  play- 
ing it  in  a  manner  contrary  to  his  judgment. 
When  Easter  arrived,  and  the  actor's  holi- 
days commenced,  Kean  and  his  wife  went 
down  by  invitation  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  Mr.  Pascoe  Grenfell,  at  Taplow.  Pre- 
viously to  starting,  he  desired  his  wife  to  be 
cautious  with  respect  to  her  dress,  which  fae 
requested  might  be  as  unornatnented  as  pos- 
eible ;  "  for  otherwise,"  said  he,  "  they  will 
only  account  it  eo  much  stage  finery."    It  is 
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to  be  obserrecl  that  he  was  always  anxious, 
and  even  nncomfortabie,  in  his  intercourse 
with  persons  of  superior  rank.  Whether  lie 
went  to  Mr.  XMiitbread's,  to  Mr.  GrCTifellV 
or  to  Cashioburr,  it  was  all  the  same.  Indeed 
his  discomfort  was  so  apparent,  that  Sir. 
WTutbread  said  to  his  wife,  *•  We  don't 
invite  bim,  because  it  seems  so  painful  to 
him."  Kean  himself  accounted  for  his  dis- 
taste for  high  company  in  a  way  sufficieatly 
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comfort,  when  they  expect  every  word  that     ^^| 
comes  out  of  my  mouth  to  be  wonderful."          ^^M 
His  opinions  of  high  and  low  life  seem  to    ^^H 
have  been  much    the    same.       "  Neither    of  ^^M 
them  are  judges  of  acting,"  said  he  (his  only    ^^H 
method  of  measuring  a  man's  intellect) ;  "  the    ^^H 
only   critics  worth    a  thought    are  doctors,    ^^H 
lawyers,  artists,  and  literary  men."                     ^^H 

it^^^^^^^H 

M»Qb  aSa  S'un  \  lu|^^H 

CHAPTER  IV. 


APPEARS      AS     OTHaLLO — AS      lARO — CRITICISM     OS 

THE    MOOR  AND    tllS    ANCIBST KEAN's    INDUSTBV 

— THE     ENTERTAINMENT     OF     PUNCH — EXTRAVA- 
GANZAS  ACTS    LUKE    rOR    HIS    BENEFIT END    OF 

THE    FIRST    SEASON    IN    LONDON — RETURN    Of    THE 
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ters  alternately  (amongst  other  parts)  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  When  he  per- 
formed Othello,  Pope  wasj  we  believe,  invari- 
ably the  lago :  but  when  he  filled  the  part  of 
lago,  he  was  linked  successively  to  several 
very  serious  Othellos.  At  one  time,  he  had 
the  aforesaid  Sowerby  for  the  Mooi ;  at  an- 
other Pope ;  then  followed  Rae  ;  and  finally, 
in  ten  times  the  common  pomp  of  tragedy, 
the  Olympic  manager,  ElHston.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  our  hero  looked  startling  and 
resplendent  by  the  side  of  such  lights  as 
these  ? 

Kean's  lago  was  originally  a  very  ingeni- 
ous, if  not  a  complete  piece  of  acting.  He 
took  for  his  model  a  person  still  alive ;  but 
after  the  first  night  or  two,  he  discontinued 
the  manner  which  he  had  adopted  at  the 
outset,  and  eventually  permitted  his  lago  to 
degenerate  into  a  second-rate  performance 
Whether  the  dull  and  cloudy  Othellos  with 

VOL,  II.  E 
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whom  he  was  associated,  absorbed  or  extio- 
gnished  all  the  brilliancy  which  at  first  sur- 
rounded his  "Ancient,"  or  whether  he  him- 
self preferred  at  all  times  to  act  the  Moor,  is 
not  quite  clear;  but  we  believe  the  latter  to 
have  been  the  cause. 

Kean's  lago  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  any  preceding  actor.  We  saw  no 
longer  the  undisguised,  common-place  assas- 
sin and  slanderer,  who  had  hitherto  strutted 
and  scowled  upon  the  stage;  but  a  jocund, 
elastic  villain,  who  murdered  reputations 
with  a  stnile,  and  whose  vivacity  and  intelli- 
gence formed  a  cloak  far  more  impervious  to 
susjjicion,  than  the  I'ulgar  cut-throat  aspect 
which  usually  disgraces  the  part,  and  ren> 
ders  the  jealousy  of  Othello  so  eminently 
ridiculous.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  but 
that  Kean  was  even  too  lightsome  in  his 
manner;  for  there  is  great  weight  of  metal 
in  our  Ancient.     His  wit  is  solid,  as  well  as 
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sharp.  His  character  indeed  is  almost  purely 
intellectual.  There  is  little,  if  any,  passion 
in  it.  Even  the  efforts  which  he  maltes  to 
rise  in  the  world  proceed  rather  from  the  rest- 
lessness of  an  over-actire  mind,  than  from 
the  impulses  of  an  ordinary  ambition.  He  is 
freer  from  the  infirmities  of  humanity  than 
any  other  of  Shakspeare's  characters.  He  is 
not  rash,  nor  irritable,  vain,  weak,  nor  com- 
passionate.  His  allusions  to  the  fine  nature 
of  Othello  are  not  enlivened  by  any  sym- 
pathy. They  are  candid,  but  made  in  the 
spirit  of  indifference  :— 

"  The  Moor — howbelt  I  endure  him  not — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loring,  noble  nature." 

He  sees  the  noble  qualities  of  the  Moor,  and 
makes  no  effort  to  acknowledge  them ;  in 
fact,  he  looks  upon  his  confiding  nature  with 
some  contempt — 

'•  He  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  bo, 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose,"  &c, 

£  2 
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Othello's  bravery  and  skill  in  war  he  may 
have  respected;  but  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  his  code  of  morals  must  have  appeared 
laughable  enough  in  the  MachiaveUan  eyes 
of  the  selfish  and  sceptical  lago.  This  latter 
accomplished  person  reminds  us  perpetually, 
by  his  activity,  his  intelligence,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  human  life,  of  our  own  royal  mur- 
derer, Richard  the  Third.  The  difference 
between  him  and  Riclutrd  is,  that  Richard  is 
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men.  From  Roderigo  up  to  "the  Moor," 
all  are  puppets  in  his  hands.  He  moves  them 
about  as  he  would  the  pawns  upon  a  chess- 
board ;  with  no  more  care  for  the  consequence 
as  regards  them,  and  with  something  like 
indifference  even  as  it  respects  himself.  All 
that  he  heeds  is  success ;  and  whether  he 
himself  be  crushed  or  not,  under  the  ruin 
which  his  stratagems  are  about  to  cause,  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  import. 

He  must  have  sprung  from  a  humble  ori- 
gin. All  his  sentiments  betray  the  lowliness 
of  his  birth.  Not  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves so  base,  as  that  they  are  hostile  to  all 
above  him.  In  a  school  of  poverty  and  hard 
discipline  he  has  learned  to  become  a  "  good 
hater,"  jealous  of  others,  and  sceptical  of  good. 
All  men  are  or  have  been  his  rivals.  He  feels 
that  he  is  shrewd,  witty,  active,  wary,  and 
dextrous,  yet  he  sees  his  contemporaries  win- 
ning the  race  before  him.     He  resolves  thei 
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fore,  if  he  cannot  overtake  them  in  their 
course,  at  least  to  mar  the  glory  of  their 
triumph.  Michael  Cassio  ("  an  arithmetician," 
forsooth  !)  has  got  the  prize,  for  which  he 
hied  at  Rhodes  and  at  Cyprus ;  the  fool 
Roderigo  is  richer  than  he;  Othello  is  more 
powerful  and  more  honoured.  But  wait ! 
all  will  he  even  soon.  A  little  while  he  lets 
them  go  on,  laughing  over  their  graves;  till 
at  last,  the  time  being  ripe,  he  tumbles  them 
headlong  in,  himself  amongst  the  rest,  a 
fierce,  resolute,  and  scarcely  unwilling  martyr, 
in  the  tragedy  which  his  genius  has  accom- 
plished. 

In  regard  to  Kean's  Othello,  it  was  surely 
one  of  the  most  consummate  pieces  of  art 
that  the  stage  has  ever  presented.  The  com- 
mon faults  of  his  acting, — the  want  of  iiias- 
siveness  and  strict  preservation  of  character, — 
were  not  observable  here.  lu  effect,  the  starts 
and    turns  and  sinuosities   of  his   ordinary 
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style  seemed  to  become  a  passion,  which  is 
itself  fiill  of  unevenness  and  change, — whose 
"  numbers  unto  nought  are  fixed."  The 
fluctuation  of  the  story,  the  overturn, — or 
rather  the  uucovering  and  anatomy  of  Othel- 
lo's mind,  are  fatal  to  the  indifferent  actor. 
He  is  wrecked  on  so  stormy  a  strand.  But  it 
was  otherwise  with  Kean.  He  had  strength 
and  appetite  for  the  encounter.  The  tran- 
sits from  anger  to  pity, — the  fall, 

"Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,      ' "*' 

from  love  into  deep  despair, — the  manly, 
tender,  fiery  character  of  the  open-hearted 
Moor, — the  hurry  and  violence  of  the  scenes, 
which  whirl  us  along  without  ceasing  to  the 
close  of  this  wonderful  drama, — were  only  so 
many  opportunities  of  exhibiting  his  ener- 
gies, his  pathos,  his  variety,  his  resources. 
Let  no  one  presume  to  deny  the  merit  of 
Kean  in  this  play.  It  has  been  acknowledged 


by  rtiany  thousand  people.  Their  tears  an 
sympathy,  which  are  so  many  attesting  wit 
iiesses  to  his  excellence,  are  not  to  be  impugned 
or  derided  by  the  opinion  or  insensibility  of 
any  small  knot  of  men.  The  applause  which 
lie  received  was  drawn  from  all  classes, — from 
the  busy  and  the  idle,  the  learned  and  unlet- 
tered, the  young  and  the  old.  Garrick  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  drew  their  plaudits  from  the 
same  source,  and  it  has  given  to  them  im- 
perishable fame.  J 
The  character  of  Othello  is  one  of  thfrl 
most  perfect  and  delfcate,  and  on  the  ivhole, 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinarj'  that  we  meet 
with  in  the  world  of  Shakspeare.  Less 
refined  than  Hamlet,  less  imaginative  than 
Macbeth,  and  less  terrible  and  impressive 
than  Lear,  the  development  of  his  nature 
is,  to  our  thinking,  more  complete  than 
in  either  of  the  others.  Hamlet,  who  at  J 
first  sight  may  appear  to  be  more  laid  op( 
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,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  rather  the 
amount  of  his  own  thoughts  and  ophnons 
on  abstract  or  indifferent  subjects,  than  his 
own  character. 

Shakspeare  has  drawn  the  Moor,  we  may 
say,  with  great  magnanimity,  since  he  has  for- 
borne to  avail  himself  of  the  common  incen- 
tives, and  has  proceeded  fearlessly  and  with- 
out any  stimulating  notes  of  preparation,  at 
once  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  play.  At 
first  view,  nothing  appears  so  hopeless  as  to 
derive  a  great  interest  from  Othello.  An 
ordinary  dramatist  must  have  utterly  failed 
in  the  attempt.  The  combination  of  qua- 
lities which  the  Moor  possesses,  are  precisely 
those  which  are  opposed  (according  to  all 
common  calculation)  to  the  results  that  are 
so  clearly  extracted  from  them.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  a  man  apparently  of  such  isini- 
plicity, — an  every-day  character, — one  who  is 
brave,  honest,  tranquil,  generous,  confiding, 
E  3 


free  flrorii'  jealousy  ("  not  easily  jealous  ")i,l 
and  little  else?  one  who  has  moreover  passed  I 
the  perilous  paths  and  romantic  adventureik'l 
of  youth,  when  the  passions  are  so  easil]f  J 
stirred  up,  and  carry  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  with  them.  The  period  of  his 
wooing  (that  great  reftige  of  a  dramatist)  is 
over,  and  he  comes  before  us,  seemingly  with- 
out any  impediment  in  his  way,  from  which 
we  can  anticipate  any  prodigious  result.  He 
has  been  moderate  in  his  attachment;  and 
his  love,  crowned  with  success,  is  a  principle 
rather  than  a  sentimmt.  It  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  opinion, — the  assent  of  his  mind 
to  the  high  deserts  of  his  bride,  and  not  a 
humour,  the  quality  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  blood.  He  loved 
Desdemona  not  for  her  beauty,  but  for  her 
gentleness, — her  virtues.  She  felt  compassion 
.for  his  toils  and  dangers  ;  and  he  '*  loved  her 
that  she  did  pity  them."     His  love,  accord- 
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ingly,  is  not  like  comnion  love,  whicli  is  a 
wilful  passion,  subject  to  all  "  the  skiey 
influences,"  but  is  a  tranquil  contented  affec- 
tion, that  rests  sheltered  and  apparently 
secure.  But  there  is  still  one  poiitt  from 
which  it  is  assailable,  and  there  Shakspeare, 
in  his  infinite  penetration,  has  struck.  He 
saw  the  seed  in  him,  the  colour  which  "an 
Indian  or  an  African  sun  had  burned  upon 
him ; "  he  saw  that  the  tranquillity  of 
Othello  arose  not  from  temperament  but 
education.  He  is  the  son  of  a  burning  soil, 
but  he  has  been  transplanted  into  the  camp, 
and  tamed,  ever  since  he  was  seven  years 
old— 


"  Since  tliese  arms  of  n 


d  Beven  years'  pith  " 


by  the  habits  of  military  obedience.  The 
Moor  is  a  person  of  great  energy,  not  show- 
ing itself  in  impetuous  sallies,  but  in  the 
grave  and  decisive  conduct  of  a  man  accuse 
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tonied  to  command.  It  is  only  "wBenhe 
quits  this  character,  and  loses  all  CDotioul' 
over  himself,  that  his  African  blood  boils 
over  and  consumes  him.  It  is  then  that  his 
passions,  hitherto  kept  in  order,  rise  up  in* 
rebellion  against  him.  As  is  the  cause,  so 
is  the  consequence :  he  has  lost  —  not  a 
phantasm,  which  his  imagination  conceived 
and  m&de  beauttiul,  but  a  wife  unequalled, 
on  whom  bis  soul  was  set,  and  whom  his 
deliberate  judgment  entirely  approved.     His 
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ened  by  common  fretfulness  arid  impatience, 
now  rages  without  check  and  uncontrollable. 

One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  Othello, j 
is  bis  language.  Sbokspeare  forgot  iiothin^J 
Othello  is  exhibited  not  only  as  a  soldier,  an 
affectionate  husband,  and  a  jealous  man,  but 
as  a  Moor.  As  the  drama  proceeds,  we  see 
the  Moorish  blood  running  through  and 
colouring  everything  he  utters ;  as  the  red 
dawn  flows  brightening  in  upon  the  eastern 
sky.  His  words  are  as  oriental  as  his  dress, 
— ample,  picturesque,  and  magnificent. 

Kean  did  not,  as  some  persons  have  con- 
jectured, play  at  hazard.  He  did  not  throw 
himself  passionately  into  his  part,  and  trust 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  for  success. 
He  studied  it  long  and  anxiously ;  often  dur- 
ing half  the  night.  However  occupied  in  the 
evening,  whether  in  acting  or  otherwise,  he 
would  frequently  begin  to  study  when  his  fa- 
mily retired  to  rest,  and  convert  his  drawing-" 
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room  into  a  stage.  Here  (mth  a  dozen 
candles,  some  ou  the  floor,  some  on  the  table, 
and  Boine  on  the  chimney-piece  and  near  the 
pier-glass)  he  would  act  scene  after  scene ; 
considering  the  emphasis,  the  modulation  of 
the  verse,  and  tlie  fluctuations  of  the  character, 
with  the  greatest  care.  In  the  morning,  htf 
would  perhaps  rehearse  a  scene  or  two,  e: 
hibit  some  of  his  fine  "effects"  before  his 
wife,  and  conclude  by  inquiring,  "  Do  you 
think  that  will  do?"  And  if  she  answered,  as 
was  generally  the  case,  "Oh,  it's  beautiful !" 
he  would  go  away  content.  Yet  he  would, 
after  all,  frequently  reject  these  same  effects, 
when  he  played  the  character  in  public ; 
and,  upon  being  asked  his  reason  for  so  doing, 
reply,  "  I  felt  that  what  I  did  was  right* 
Before,  I  was  only  rehearsing.' 

All  his  time,  however,  was  not  occupied  in 
acting,  nor  in  preparations  for  acting.  Care 
sat  heavily  on  him  at  those  times,  indeed  ;  but 
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at  Others,  he  took  his  revenge  upon  care*  | 
and,  according  to  the  immemorial  custonr, 
"  drown'd  him  in  a  bowl."     What  were  th«1 
contents  of  this  same  bowl,  has  not  always  1 
appeared.     Upon  one  evening,  however,  vm  I 
learn,  that  they  consisted  of  punch, — an  ift*  | 
sidious  liquid.    He  had  been  playing  Richard 
or  Othello,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fatigue  of 
the  part,  found  that  he  had  also  to  endure 
the  compliments  of  his  ancient  enemy,  Ray- 
mond.    He  accordingly  ordered    a  bow!  of 
punch  to  allay  them.     As  soon  as  it  was 
placed  before  him,  brimful  and  steaming,  he 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  stage-manager, 
inviting  him  to  taste  it.     The  manager,  in- 
nocent of  suspicion,  accepted  the  invitation^  I 
and  followed  smiling  upon  the  heels  of  ouvl 
hero's   emissary.     He  sat  down   (the  scentf  I 
was   in    Kean's  dressing-room) ;    and,    after  I 
one  or  two  agreeable  remarks,  was  ohoiit  Wl 
assault  the  bowl.    But  the  tragedian  stoppetf  I 
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him  with  a  prologue.  He  had  a  spice  of 
Timon  in  his  nature;  aad  he  recollected  how 
that  bitter  Athenian  had  once  said  grace 
before  a  feast.  He  therefore  addressed  the 
stage  manager,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his 
moat  terrific  complimente : — "  Looli  ye,  sir. 
Now  that  I'm  drawing  money  to  your  trea- 
sury, you  find  out  that  I'm  a  fine  aclor.  Yon 
told  ine,  when  I  rehearsed  Shylock,  that  it 
would  be  a  failure.    Then,  I  was  a  poor  man. 
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lb  the  sea  at  Brighton,  ever  rise  up  more 
breathless,  or  pant  with  more  genuine  alarm, 
than  the  dripping  Raymond.  He  had  already 
suffered  much,  but— the  bowl  might  follow! 
and  he  therefore  prepared  for  a  hasty  retreat. 
Kean,  however,  (desirous  to  render  him  due 
honour,)  at  this  moment  proceeded  to  strip. 
Having  ducked  the  manager,  he  thought 
that  he  was  at  least  entitled  to  satisfaction ; 
and  he  therefore,  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
offered  to  give  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  fair  stand- 
up  fight.  But  Raymond  was  cot  accessible 
to  this  mode  of  argument,  to  this  high  gene- 
rosity; he  had  not  read  that 
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—  "  Fighting  's  in  itself  an  action 
That  gives  both  parties  Eatisfaction  ;' 


on  the  contrary,    he    stood    there,  a  living 
witness,  to  refute  so  pernicious  a  theory.     He  J 
declined  a  "passage  at  arms,"  and  made  i 
swift  and  unceremonious  retreat,  leaving  out  | 


hero  (now  splitting  bis  sides  with  laughter) 
undisputed  master  of  the  field. 

Such  is  Kean's  account  of  the  matter.  For 
ourselves,  we  do  not  pretend  to  justify  such 
vindictive  freaks.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
relate  them. 

Contemporary  with  the  foregoing  anecdote, 
were  his  extravaganzas  with  his  horse,  Shy- 
lock.  Shylock  was  a  steed  of  high  descent, 
and  almost  as  unmanageable  as  its  master. 
It  had  been  presented  to  Kean  by  some 
patron  of  the  drama,  and  the  actor  had  tamed 
and  tutored  it  into  a  variety  of  accomplish- 
ments. Nor  was  its  excellence  allowed  to 
rust;  for,  although  the  horse  was  sometimes 
permitted  to  sleep  all  the  day,  yet  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  often 
put  in  requisition  by  the  tragedian  (roaring 
drunk),  and  forced  up  and  down  the  steps  of 
the  theatre,  till  both  horse  and  rider  were  , 
tired,  when  they  returned  home,  and 
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""together  in  the  stable.  At  other  times,  this 
unhappy  Shylock,  and,  indeed,  all  the  other 
horses  of  our  actor  (for  he  had  several),  were 
put  to  their  extreme  speed,  and  compelled  to 
gallop  along  the  turnpike  roads  during  half  the 
night,  until  they  were  bathed  in  foam.  The 
equestrians  (Kean  and  two  or  three  others,  all 
drunk)  rode  without  saddles,  after  the  fashion 
of  Astley's.  Upon  one  occasion  it  is  said 
that  the  four-footed  Shylock,  by  dint  of  his 
swiftness,  enabled  Kean  to  escape  from  rob- 
bers. We  do  not  propose  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  an  enumeration  of  all  our  hero's 
exploits  of  this  sort.  Our  poor  two  volumes 
are  too  small  for  sucb  a  purpose.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  his  frolics  were  as 
unreasonable  and  unseasonable  as  drunken 
&olic8  usually  are. 

For  his  benefit  on  the  25th  of  May,  Kean 
chose  the  play  of  "  Riches"  (a  manufacture 
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of  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess  out  of  Massioger's 
"  City  Madam"),  aud  sustained  the  character 
of  Liike.  His  performance  of  the  part  was 
effective,  and  in  some  parts  very  striking; 
but  tliere  is  no  i^ecessity  to  detain  the  reader 
with  any  miiiute  criticism  upon  it. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  season,  he 
played  alternately  the  several  characters  in 
which  he  had  j)reviously  appeared  in  London, 
viz.  Sliyloek,  Richard,  Othello,  lago,  Hamlet, 
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During  his  niglits,  the  general  average  was 
509/.  9«-  per  night  *  ! 

The  largest  receipt  on    the 
representation  of  Shylock  was     £531     2     0 
Do.     of  Richard  III.  655  13     6 

Do.     of  Hamlet  .        660     2     0 

Do.     oflago  .  573     6     6 

Do.  of  Othello  .  673  18  6 
And  the  number  of  persons  who  visited  the 
theatre  on  the  sixty-eight  nights  of  his  per- 
formance, was  166,742. 

The  result  of  the  calculations  is,  that 
(subject  only  to  Kean's  own  salary)  the 
theatre  cleared,  by  his  services  nlorte,  during 
tJtose  nights,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 

POUNDS ! 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  a  general  assem- 


*  The  precise  amount  of  profit  will,  therefore  be  as 
follows:— 

A«er»re  Prennos  Pi"Bt  Nlghu,  ToUl  ptnlll. 

rec*lplimw).      mvrrage.  per  Bight. 

509/.  9.».  -  212/.  =    207/.  9*.  x  68  =  20,226/,  12*. 


Wy  of  the  proprietors  was  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  when  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent, 
was  announced  to  the  snhscribers  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  was  received 
with  "  loud  cheering  from  all  parts  of  the 
room."  Mr.  Whitbread  took  the  opportunity 
which  the  occasion  afforded,  of  passing  the 
following  high  eulogium  on  Kean  (we  take 
the  report  as  we  find  it) : — 

"  Mr.  Whitbread,    after  complimeBting 
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raiticisnis  of  all  theatrical  amateurs  and 
judges ;  and  though  there  might  be  some  few 
who  did  not  agree  with  him  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
in  regarding  Mr.  Kean  as  the  most  shining 
actor  that  bad  appeared  in  the  theatrical 
hemisphere  for  many  yeare,  yet  he  was  happy 
to  find  that  the  general  opinion  concurred 
with  his  own  in  this  respect.  A  combination 
of  all  the  qualities  that  were  essential  to  form 
a  complete  actor  were  found  to  unite  in  one 
man,  very  rarely,  indeed ;  and  though  objec 
tions  might  be  set  up  to  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Kean,  as  objections  had  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  been  set  up  to  some 
one  or  other  of  the  qualities  and  proportions 
of  every  actor,  yet,  judging  of  him  in  all  the 
great  attributes  of  the  art,  be  was  one  of 
those  prodigies  that  occur  only  once  or  twice 
in  a  century.  He  had  the  highest  respect 
for  the  talents,  the  erudition,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Kemble,  who  was  another  of 
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those  rare  instances  of  superior  talent  in  the 
histrionic  profession ;  and  he  had  no  desire, 
in  speaking  of  Mr.  Kean,  to  deteriorate  from 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Kemble ;  but  it  was  too 
much  the  practice  of  persons,  in  speaking  of 
one  actor,  to  compare  him  with  another ;  and 
those  who  affected  to  criticise  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Kean  most  scrupulously  wished  always 
to  put  him  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Garrick. 
Of  that  great  actor  he  wished  to  speak  with 
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r  possessed.  But  in  judging  of  Mr.  Kean,  we 
must  look  to  him  as  he  is — not  the  copyist  of 
any  other — not  the  pupil  of  a  school — not  a 
mannerist,  but  an  actor  who  found  all  his 
I  Tesources  in  nature,  who  delineated  his 
I  passions  ?  only  from  the  expression  that  the 
soul  gives  to  the  voice  and  features  of  man — 
not  from  the  images  that  have  before  him 
been  represented  on  the  stage.  It  is  from 
the  wonderful  truth,  energy,  and  fcH^e  with 
which  he  strikes  out,  and  presents  to  the  eye 
this  natural  working  of  the  passions  of  the 
human  frame,  that  he  excites  the  emotions, 
and  engages  the  sympathy  of  his  spectators 
and  auditors.  It  is  to  him,  that  after  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  niglits  of  continued 
loss  and  disappointment,  the  subscribers  are 
indebted  for  the  success  of  the  season." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


»    VISIT    TO    DUBLIN  —  THE  SPIRIT     **  WHISKEY    

ACTS    AT    DIRMINOHAM — A    TRIUMPHAL    KETUSX 
TO  LONDON— SECOND  SEASON— FIRST  APPEARANCB 

AS    MACBETH COMPARISON    BETWEEN    KEAN    AND 

JOHN    KEMBLE  —  BETWEEN    HICUARD    THE    THIBD 
AND    MACBETH  — A    SFANISU    CLOAK — WB&T    AND 
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planse,  compliments  of  all  sorts,  aod  the  sum 
of  1370/.  in  money,  rewarded  Lis  twelve 
nights'  exertions.  Mr.  Grattan,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  orator,  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  gentlemen  of  all  creeds  (in  politics  and 
religion)  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
him  attention.  Nothing  stood  in  the  way 
of  hia  popularity  (not  even  his  own  jovialities), 
and  he  came  off,  by  universal  assent,  a  con- 
queror of  all  the  warm  hearts  iu  Dublin. 

Yet,  he  had  nearly  been  vanquished  at  the 
outset.  Bold  spirit  as  he  was,  the  spirit 
"  Wliiskey"  was  of  a  more  potent  order  ;  and 
on  his  first  setting  foot  iu  Ireland,  its  effects 
upon  him  were  rapid  and  alarmiog,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  liquors  falsely  termed 
generouB.  One  night,  in  particular,  after 
having  acted  with  applause  at  the  theatre, 
he  encountered  the  malevolent  Whiskey,  and 
the  result  of  the  contest  was  so  decisive,  that, 
f2 


at  some  indefinite  hour  of  the  morning  (altottt 
the  time  probably  when 

"  Tbe  morning  cock  crew  loud)," 

tlie  tragedian  was  brought  home,  by  a  com-' 

pcti'nt  number  of  watchmen,  (our  history  says 
si.\),  niid  deposited,  in  a  state  of  apparent 
insi'iisiliility,  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  llie 
aelor,  however,  was  still  acting;  for,  as  soon 
as  hh  enemies  were  off  their  guard,  he  started 
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Speed.     It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  t!n«   , 
□ight-huDt ;  but  one  may  imagine  the  mis-  | 
chievous  player,  running  off  at  a  pace  of  ten 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  hounds  of  justice  loud 
behind  him  (loud,  but  not  swift,  for  we  know 
them : 

"  Our  hounds  are  lireJ  out  of  the  Irish  kind ; 

*          "         *  and  their  heads  are  hung 

With  enre  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crook-knee'd  and  dewlap'd,  like  Thessulian  buHs, 
Slow  in  pursuit,  hut  mntcbed  in  mouth  like  bell^. 
Each  under  each ") 

One  may  imagine  the  tumult  of  the  pursuit, 
the  stamping  of  feet,  the  clattering  of  Ian-, 
terns,  the  fiourisliing  of  shillelnhs,  the  float- 
ing "  wrap-rascals,"  and  finally  the  yells  and 
cries  and  denunciations  (to  which  no  English 
translation  could  do  justice)  of  the  rogues 
whose  dexterity  had  been  outwitted  by  n 
stranger,  and  whose  hearts  no  "  tinpinny" 
had  softened.  The  tragedian  escaped,  and, 
as  we  have  reason  to  apprehend,  considered 


himself  aggrieved  at  having  heen  seized  upon, 
vi  et  annis,  and  sentenced  to  prison,  for  so 
simple  and  every-day  a  matter,  in  hospitable 
Ireland,  as  moistening  his  clay  with  the 
mountain  dew  of  the  country. 

On  his  return  from  Dublin,  he  played  i 
Bristol,  at  Gloucester  (at  raid-day),  and  then 
proceeded  to  Birmingham,  where  he  acted 
for  twelve  nights,  the  theatre  being  at  that 
time  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Elliston. 
During  his  stay  at  tliis  place,  Mr.  Knight,  o 
the  Liverpool  theatre,  came  to  witness  bil 
performances,  with  a  view  of  making  i 
engagement  with  him.  He  saw  him  pl^ 
both  Othello  and  lago— the  first,  as  usual 
very  finely,  and  the  second  in  a  taine  an 
execrable  manner ;  the  capricious  player  i»eri 
forming  as  hadly  as  possible  on  this  occasi(n 
with  a  view  of  not  being  called  upon  to  ae| 
a  character,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  hai 
an  inveterate  dislike.      The  result  of   Mn 
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Knight's  visit,  however,  was  an  agreement 
between  him  and  Kean,  which  the  latter 
afterwards  fulfilled,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  critics  and  play-goers  of  Liverpool, 

On  the  termination  of  the  Birmingham 
engagement,  Kean  was  to  commence  his 
second  season  in  London.  His  carriage, 
therefore,  was  ordered  to  be  ready  at  sir 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  so  virtuous  were 
bis  evening  resolutions.  In  the  mean  time, 
however, 

<<  Between  the  acting  of  the  dreiulful  thing: 

And  the  first  thinking  on't," 

came  all  sorts  of  farewells ;  healths  out  of 
number ;  wishes  and  sentiments  of  every 
complexion.  With  each  of  these,  it  is  well 
known  that  "  a  glass  is  good,"  however  fre- 
quently it  may  be  repeated.  This  night  the 
healths  had  been  many  ;  and  the  stirrup-cup 
was  unusually  deep.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,    when    the    carriage,    horses,    and 
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drivers  were  all  in  readiness,  the  cup  win 
not  yet  drained  to  its  bottom,  At  eight 
o'clock,  however,  all  being  over,  the  actor 
arrived.  The  reader  will  guess  how  affairs 
!<tood,  when  he  understands  that  the  tra- 
gedian ordered  candles  to  be  lighted,  (it  being 
tlien  broad  day  light,)  and  his  pistols  to  be 
loaded,  which  he  tied  to  his  button-holes, 
muzzles  upward*;  and,  thus  equipped,  he 
mounted  the  outside  of  the  carriage,  and 
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name)  of  a  new  tragedy  called  '  Ina,'  Penrud- 
dock,  Zanga  and  Abel  Drugger  (for  hia 
benefit),  Leon,  and  Octavian.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  number  of  characters  which  be 
undertook,  that  they  possessed  less  attraction 
tban  those  which  he  filled  during  his  first 
winter  in  the  metropolis. 

He  commenced  the  second  season  with 
Richard  the  Third,  on  the  3rd  of  Octolx-r, 
1814,  and  afterwards  repeated  it,  and  also 
his  old  parts  of  Othello,  Hamlet,  lago.  Lube, 
and  Shylock ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
he  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Macbeth ; 
Rae  playing  Macduff,  and  Mrs.  Bartley, 
Lady  Macbeth.  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  the  tragedy  was  announced,  "  with  all 
Matthew  Locke's  music,  and  a  new  overture 
and  symphonies,  by  Mr.  Horn."  Our  hero 
did  not  require  this  cloud  of  harmony,  to 
conceal  any  weakness  in  his  performance.  Tt 
was,  generally  speaking,  good :  and,  in  two 
f3 
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or  three  parts,  eminently  fine.  Hla  small 
figure  and  incessant  activity  were  the  causes, 
perltaps,  of  his  beidg  geoerally  less  impoBiDg 
than  Mr.  Kemble,  wfao  threw  into  the  cha- 
racter a  more  than  regal  dignity,  relieving 
the  occasional  bursts  of  energy  by  a  melan- 
choly almost  amounting  to  repose.  He  was 
not  fretful  at  every  turn,  but  wore  the  settled 
aspect  of  a  man  acquainted  with  his  doom ; 
of  one  admitted  to  superhuman  mysteries. 
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dian's  performance  of  the  scene  that  follows 
the  murder  of  the  venerable  Duncan.  It  was 
the  remorse,  or  rather  the  entire  prostration 
of  mind,  which  might  exist  in  one  who  had 
committed  his  first  great  crime.  There 
was  no  alarm  lest  detection  might  ensue; 
no  attempts  at  self-justili  cation  or  excuse ; 
none  of  the  subterfuges  or  expedients  which 
a  confirmed  villain  has  recourse  to,  in  order 
to  palliate  his  crime  or  to  escape  discovery. 
But  there  was  an  utter  stupefaction  of  the 
senses.  He  seemed  blinded  with  the  blood 
that  he  had  shed ;  and  only  awakened  to  a 
recollection  of  what  had  happened,  at  the 
sight  of  his  crimsoned  hands,  and  the  voice 
of  his  wife  recalling  him  to  manhood.  His 
fall  also  upon  his  face,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  play — an  idea  which  he  took  from  the 
figure  of  a  soldier  in  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie's  monument  in  St.  Paul's  —  and 
even  the  fight  (although  a  little  too  gladi- 
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atorial)  were  fine  and  effective.  But  the 
quieter  passages  were  less  happily  given. 
Those  beautiful  lines,  which  fall  on  the  ear 
like  sweet  funeral  music,  and  raise  within  us 
tlioitglits  of  unbroken  tranquillity  and  of 
endless  undreaming  rest,  wanted  som^  of  the 
pathos  which  he  threw  into  his  farewell  in 
(Xhello  :— 

"  Dancan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  be  sleeps  well : 
n  hsH  iloiie  his  worst:  Dor  steel,  i 
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These  lines  were  giveo  by  Mr.  Kemble  in 
his  best  nnd  most  impressive  manner.  We 
were  not  blind  admirers  of  that  celebrated 
actor,  but  we  think  that  his  performance 
of  Macbeth  was  altogether  excellent.  Hia  , 
Rspect  and  general  bearing  accorded  with 
the  character.  He  carried  you  with  him  into 
the  melancholy  regions  of  his  fancy,  and 
altogether  seemed  fit  to  partake  of  the  wild 
and  preternatural  glory  of  the  play. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  Kean  may  have 
fallen  into  the  error,  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon one,  of  confounding  the  two  parts  of 
Richard  the  Third  and  Macbeth.  Parallels, 
as  we  know,  have  been  drawn  between  the 
characters.  Yet  surely  nothing  can  be  more 
distinct  than  they  are  from  each  other. 
Richard  is  all  activity  and  impulse :  it  is  a 
word  and  a  blow  with  him.  The  present, 
and  not  the  future,  is  his  object.  Macbeth 
is  inert  and  speculative.     He  does  not  plot 
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murders,  but  tbey  are  brought  to  Idmf-^br&d 
upon  him,  by  means  of  infernal  agency.  He 
does  not  even  catch  greedily  at  the  ambitions 
promises  which  the  Weird  Sisters  hold  out  to 
him.  He  requires  time  to  muse  upon  them. 
He  requires  the  provocations  <^  bis  wife  (that 
great  bad  woman)  to  urge  him  to  act.  He  is 
ambitious,  but  not  in  haste  to  wade  through 
blood  to  the  summit  of  his  desires : — 


will  have  me  king,  why  chance  may  crown 
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He  is  moreover  of  a  philosophic  spirit; 
tainted  by  ambition,  indeed,  and  tempted  to 
shed  an  old  man's  blood  ;  but  he  has,  never- 
theless, touches  of  human  feeling,  and  Ib  full 
of  speculations  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
deeds,  hereafter.  Richard  does  not  comment 
on  or  acknowledge  the  virtues  of  tiiose  he 
immolates.  He  despises  Lady  Anne,  and  kills 
her.  Macbeth  slays  Duncan,  "  the  gracious 
Duncan  ;  "  but  he  is  sensible  of  his  virtues  : 
he  admits  that  he 

"  Hulh  borne  hUiscnlties  so  meek,  lialh  lieeii  ^4 

So  clear  in  bis  great  o£Bce,  that  bis  virtaes 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongnied,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off;" 

and  he  is  agitated  by  a  crowd  of  fancies,  and 
bears  with  him  all  the  pains  of  an  unceasing 
remorse : —  , 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  guin  our  place,  liuve  sent  to  pekc^ 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstncy."        ■  >■ '-L'lllli -in;  *  d 


Richard  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  His  murden 
are  common  and  vulgar.  They  originate  in 
liis  own  sordid  policy.  He  relies  simply  on 
tlie  villainy  of  his  agents:  and  when  accom- 
[>lished,  his  bloody  deeds  trouble  him  no 
further,  except  in  dreams.  Macbeth  is  more 
spiritual.  He  links  himself  to  spirits  of  evil, 
and  does  what  he  does  at  their  suggestion. 
He  rests  upon  their  help, — their  promises ; 
and  never  recovers  from  the  crimes  which  they 
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season,  notwithstanding  the  prophecy.  He 
was  very  rational  in  his  estimate  of  his  own 
performance.  He  thought  well  of  the  scene 
after  the  murder,  and  of  that  wherein  he 
dies ;  but  he  admitted  that  Mr.  Kemhie,  ia 
the  banquet  scene,  and  in  many  other  parts, 
gave  more  effect  to  the  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  Sir  George 
Beaumont  (who  was  a  great  admirer  of  our 
hero,  and  thought  him  like  Garrick)  gave 
him  a  very  handsome  Spanish  cloak.  The 
cloak  waa  "  such  as  the  grandees  are  accus- 
tomed to  wear"  in  that  solemn  country,  and 
was  brought  from  Spain  by  Sir  George,  or  by 
some  person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
It  was  now  destined  to  ornament  a  grandee 
of  a  new  class.  We  wonder  what  the  illus- 
trious Senors  Guzman  or  Pacheco,  or  those 
most  magnificent  and  puissant  lords  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  Sidouia  or  Medina  Celi, 
would  have  thought  had  they  seeu  our  little' 
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actor,  with  his  grandee  cloak  tucked  up,  {at 
perhaps  its  sacred  t^il  trailing  in  the  dirt), 
scrambling  about  the  streets  of  Londim  hy 
night,  drinking,  spouting,  fighting,  and  com- 
mitting all  sorts  of  nameless  extravagances 
and  indecorums  ?  The  "  blue  blood  "  of  the 
Guznians  would  surely  have  shrunk  in  dis- 
may into  its  ancient  channels,  could  it  hare 
seen  a  strolling  player  trampling  upon  the 
sifirts  of  a  cloak  which  ought  to  have  swung 
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told  him  afterwards,  that  "  he  had  his  counte- 
nance before  him  during  the  whole  of  that 
night :  he  had  never  seen  so  much  expression 
in  any  human  face."  Northcote,  a  far  more 
subtle  observer,  said  something  to  the  same 
effect.  Luckily  he  did  not  offer  to  paint 
our  hero  also  ♦. — Not  but  that  Northcote  was 
not  at  one  time  a  very  respectable  artist,  and 
even  something  more  perhaps,  but  thai  was 
in  his  "palmy  days,"  some  half  century 
,  earlier.  Latterly,  he  was  simply  the  most 
entertaining  old  man  alive ;  rich  in  anecdote, 
quick  in  perception,  a  shrewd  obsener,  some- 
times a  profound  thinker,  and,  finally,  the 
most  bitter  historian  that  ever  took  the  de- 
fects of  friends  or  enemies  under  his  especial 
protection.  The  absurdity  or  weakness  of 
an   old    acquaintance    blossomed    out  anew 


•  Since  WTJting  the  above,  it  has  been  stated  to  us 
(nol,  bowever,  in  temiB  of  certainty)  that  Nortbcole 
ad  attempt  a.  portrait  of  Kuan. 
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under  the  influence  of  his  "channing  wand." 
The  faults  of  bis  enemies  were  borne  abroad 
upon  a  thousand  echoes,  all  originating  in 
the  nnisic  of  his  tongne.  He  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  most  remarkable  man;  and  his  vir- 
tues {some  of  which  we  have  here  recounted) 
merit  an  able  and  impartial  historian.  But 
we  must  not  devote  more  space  to  the  pain> 
ter :  our  busineGS  at  present  is  with  another 
art. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


rHE  PUKCIiASE  OF  A  YACHT OUR  HE 

—  REUBEN    GLBNBOV niCHAAD 


AHRICK  AGAK 


Kean's  triumphs  had  hitherto  heen  confined 
to  land ;  except  when  he  went  up  the  river, 
with  some  of  his  theatrical  "  tail,"  to  in-  j 
vade  Eel-pie  Island,  or  make  an  incursion 
into  the  larder  of  the  Red  House  at  Batter- 
sea.  But  he  was  now  resolved  to  tempt  the 
other  element,  and  to  go,  like  "  bonnie 
Leslie,"  or 

"  Like  Alexander, 

And  spread  his  conijiiests  further." 

How  this  happened,  and  how  his  aquatic  i 
speculations  terminated,  may  be  seen  from  i 
the  following  anecdote. 
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One  night  (or  rather  morning)  he  came 
home,  "  tipsy  as  usual."  His  wife,  tired  with 
waiting  for  him,  had  retired  to  bed.  He 
walked  at  once  up  to  her  room,  full  of  joyful 
announcements.  "  I  am  about  to  make  U9 
both  quite  happy,"  said  he,  awakening  her; 
"  I  have  purchased  a  beautiful  yacht.  You 
must  be  ready  to  go  on  board  to-morrow. 
We  will  live  on  the  Thames.  Here  bis 
delight  broke  out  into  verse,  and  he  began 
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assented,  and  promised  to  be  ready  in  the 
morning.  This  obtained  for  her  a  night's 
sleep.  Even  the  tragedian  addressed  himself, 
as  poets  say,  to  his  pillow,  and  dreamed 
(we  will  imagine,  of  the  dolphins)  until  • 
day-break.  ^ 

In  the  morning,  when  the  fact  of  onr  hero 
having  '  suffered  a  sea-change'  was  forgotten, 
or  at  least  seemed  a  phantasy, 

"  Proceeding  from  the  beer-oppressed  brain," 

the  servant  glided  into  the  breakfast-roora, 
and  intimated  that  "  a  person"  had  called 
about  "the  yacht!"  This  stunning  an- 
nouncement put  a  period  to  the  pleasures 
of  breakfast.  The  cold  fowl  appeared  to  have 
a  fisby  flavour :  the  eggs  tasted  as  though 
they  had  come  from  an  aquatic  nest :  the 
chairs  seemed  to  undulate, — the  table  to 
rock,  beneath  the  unexpected  intelligence. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?     Kean  and  his  wife 
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weTQ  rapidly  approxituatiiig  to  a  sort  of  sea' 
sickness,  when  "the  person"  entered,  and 
eNplaiiied  the  mystery.  It  seemed  that  Kean, 
on  the  preceding  evening  finding  that  to  be 
"  Jitiff-seas  over"  was  very  delightful,  rashly 
I'alculateil  that  water  was  bis  natural  ele- 
ment- Upon  the  strength  of  this  impression, 
lie  made  haste  to  alter  into  a  treaty  with  a 
person  %vho  chanced  to  be  in  the  room  with 
liiiti  (a  sort  of  Ambrose  I<amela,  we  suppose), 
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a  very  unsteady  band,)  and  went  home  re- 
joicing in  bis  yacht.  In  tbe  morning,  bis 
ardour  for  a  naval  life  bad  abated  ;  and  when 
his  new  acquaintance  (tbe  cheque-taker) 
arrived  in  Clarges  Street,  and  produced  the 
document,  tbe  tragedian  was  very  desirous  of 
rescinding  the  contract.  There  was,  of 
course,  some  demur  to  this;  hut  it  was  at 
last  settled,  that  the  agreement  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  stranger  should 
retain  the  thirty  pounds.  This  sum  was 
intended  as  a  reward,  we  suppose,  for  bis 
own  wit  in  making  a  bargain;  or,  perhaps, 
as  a  sort  of  moral  lesson  to  tbe  tragedian, 
warning  hioi  never  again  to  take  to  water 
after  be  was  saturated  with  wine. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1815,  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  (but 
contrary,  it  should  be  stated,  to  his  own 
desire,)  Kean  attempted  tbe  part  of  Romeo. 
That  he  produced  some  fine  effects  in  the 
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rharacter,  may  easily  be  imagined.  It  vaa 
impossible  tbat  liis  energy  should  glumber 
throughout  an  eutire  play,  or  that  it  should 
be  perpetually  misdirected.  Accordingly,  iu 
the  scene  nhere  sentence  of  banishment  is 
delivered,  and  again  in  the  death  scene,  he 
gave  a  fine  representation  of  the  impetuous 
and  desperate  anguish  of  the  husband  of 
Juliet.  Even  in  the  love  passages,  (wherein, 
for  the  most  part,  he  failed,)  we  thought  that 
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through  all  difficulties,  without  any  guide^' 
save  its  own  desires,  and  the  eyes  of  the' 
divinity  which  it  worships.  It  "  wanders  at 
its  own  sweet  will ; "  gushing  forth  in  thrill- 
ing sounds,  like  the  siiring  which  casts  itself 
down  upon  a  rocky  and  perplexed  country;' 
and  finds  an  outlet  at  last.  Its  thoughts  are-^' 
all  vernal,  lovely,  fresh,  and  full  of  niusic,-'^ 
— "silver  sweet;"  sometimes  blushing  into 
images  of  beauty  ;  sometimes,  as  it  were,  im- 
palpable and  beyond  our  guess,  but  haunting 
us  like  a  rare  and  nubtle  odour  ; 

(  "  Upon  thy  wings  bring  delicute  perfumes  [ "  ) 

sometiraee  leaving  a  sweet  languor  in  our 
ears,  like  a  melody  that  never  can  be  for- 
gotten. It  associates  itself  with  all  that  is 
desirable  in  the  world  about  us,  all  that 
is  grateful  to  the  senses,  or  pleasant  to  the 
boqI.  It  stimulates  the  Imagination,  till 
out  of  materials  at  once  real  and  fantastical, 
G  2 
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it  frames  a  paradise  too'  bright  felt  SDythiii^ 
but  hope  to  dwell  in^bat  to  whidi  all  that  U 
\vliispered  in  this  tweet  Italian  lave-Btxnrf, 
(at  the  midaight  maaqot,  in  the  gaoAea,  by 
moonlight,  in  the  balcony  at  break  of  da^^} 
seem  einphaticallly  to  behmg. 

^Ve  do  not  linoT  how  it  mw,  but  Kean 
ai>peared  not  to  have  penetrated  the  sen- 
timent of  the  diaractor.  He  vas  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the   spirit  of  love,  nor  'elevated 
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sition, — such  an  exhalation  is  love,  "  so  light 
is  vanity ! " — In  short,  in  his  personation  of 
Romeo,  Kean  showed  us  that  he  was  not 
conqueror  of  the  whole  world  of  tragedy  and 
human  feeling.  Nevertheless,  he  was  still 
master  over  a  vast  region, — a  hemisphere ; 
and  that  was  enough  for  a  single  man. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  he  appeared  as 
Reuben  Glearoy;  and  on  the  6th  of  Mart-h, 
as  Richard  the  Second  ;  our  ancient  and  fat 
friend  EUiston  filling  ("without  stuffing" 
we  presume)  the  part  of  the  "mounting 
Bolingbroke."  We  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  criticism  on  Kean's  per- 
formance of  the  first  mentioned  character ; 
although  there  were  points  of  great  pathos 
and  effect  in  it,  especially  in  his  account  of 
what  he  had  suffered ;  (telling  how 

"  He  had  been  tossed 

From  wrong  to  injury  ''} 

which  was  intense  and  overpowering.     He 
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played  the  character; ftigbt  Mr  teu'timeB.in  the 
course  of  his  second  seasoD  in  Londoot  and 
afterwards  treated  |h6  rustics  mth  it  occati- 
onally  in  Ms  pronncial  tours.  In  xegMd  to 
his  performance  of  the  Kcond  named  ^chanc- 
ier, we  think  that  it  was  not  a  true  portrait 
of  the  weak  and  melandioly  Richard.  This 
King,  who  disaf^inted  all  exjfectatioos, — 
who  dishonoured  the  bold  blood  ftom  which 
he  sprung,  and  belied  the  promises  of  bis 
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out  bright  sparks  and  flashes  of  genius ; 
(as  in  the  scene  with  Bolingbroke  and  Nor- 
thumberland, where  the  catalogue  of  his 
"  grievous  crimea"  is  presented  to  him  ;)  but 
they  did  not  irradiate  the  whole  character. 

Mrs.    Wilmot's    tragedy   of    "Ina"   was  1 
performed  for  the  first  and  only  time  on  the  | 
32nd  of  April.     Kean    (who   predicted    its  \ 
failure)  filled  the  part  of  the  hero  ;  but  from 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  authoress  on  some 
point,  she  was  induced  to  withdraw  the  play 
altogether,  after  the  first  night.     We  were 
not  present    at    the   representation    of  the 
tragedy,   and  we  are,  therefore,  ■  unable  to  1 
speak  of  our  tragedian's  merits  on  this  occa- 
sion.     Neither    does     Kean's    Penniddock, 
(which  he  played  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month)  require  any  especial   mention.     It 
was  clearly  not  suited  to  his  powers,  and  was,  ' 
in  all  probability,  undertaken  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Committee.        -    '-i   u    .'  i-^  .:-- 
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On  the  24th  of  May  (for  his  benefit)! 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Zanga.     AI*j 
though  we  did  not  see  him  on  that  particula 
night,  we  witnessed  his  performance  of  tW 
part,  more   than  once  afterwards,    and 
testify  to  its  excellence.     The  character  < 
Zanga,  which  is  a  sort  of  exaggeration  of 
lago,  does  not  afford  many  opportunities  for 
the  actor.     It  ia  a  part  without  variety  o!r  J 
relief.      To  a  person  who  does  not  discrim 
nate  nicely,  and  who  (intimate  only  with  th^ 
prompter's  book  and  the  theatre)  cannot  i 
the  many  springs,  upon  which  the  human 
character  is  so  nicely  balanced,  the  part  of 
the  vindictive  Zanga  is  well  enough  adapted.  J 
But    Kean    derived    his    learning    from 
greater  volume,  and  was  accustomed  to  brace  ' 
himself  up  to  the  incomparable  characters  of 
Shakspeare.    He  did  not  see  much  in  Zanga, 
beyond  the  one  general  hue  of  the  character. 
He  was,  it  is  true,  one  of  "  the  children  o? 
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the  sun ;"  but  his  fiery  qualities  in  the  Re- 
venge, OK  exhausted,  for  the  most  part,  in 
large  and  solemn  declamation.  There  are. 
however,  a  few  passages,  such  as,  "  I  knew 
you  could  not  bear  it," — "  Then  lose  her,'' 
and,  "  So  is  my  revenge," — where  the  per-il 
former  may  produce  particular  effects;  and 
in  all  these  Kean  was  eminently  successfuL 
But  bis  grand  blow  was  in  the  discovery  of 
himself,  and  all  that  he  had  done,  to  Alonzo. 
"Know  tJien — 'TwAS  I."  Here  the  effet-t 
was  appalling,  beyond  anything  that  we  ever 
witnessed.  Rae,  who  played  Alonzo,  seemed 
to  wither  and  shrink  into  half  his  size.  It 
is  a  positive  fact,  that  he  appeared  less  than 
Kean  in  this  overpowering  scene ;  although 
he  was  considerably  the  larger  man.  As  we 
ourselves  contemplated  the  dark  and  exulting 
Moor  standing  over  bis  victim,  with  his  dash- 
ing eyes  and  arms  thrown  upwards  (as  though 
he  would  lay  open  his  very  heart  to  view),  w^ 


thought  that  we  never  beheld  anything  sill 
like  the  '  archangel  ruiued.'  We  were  recalif  I 
ing  to  mind  the  line  descriptive  of  lhe"saibJ 
broad  vane"  of  the  great  spirit  of  Milton^  I 
when  onr  neighbour  In  the  pit  exclaimed  to 
his  companion,  "  By  G — !  he  looks  like  the 
devil."  This  coincidence  of  ideas  is  in  itseif  i 
evidence,  we  think,  in  favour  of  Keaa^^ 
excellence  in  this  play. 

His  Abel  Drugger,  though  it  has  met  wUEl 
applause  fronfi  some  critics,  was,  we  think^a 
but  an   indiOerent  performance.      Humourl 
was  clearly  not  our  hero's  forte.    He  had  ne- 
ther Wrench's  humour,  which  was  familiar; 
nor  Liston's,  which  was  easy ;  nor  Emery's, 
which  was  sturdy ;  nor  Knight's,  which  was 
rustic ;  nor  Dowton's,  which  was  earnest ;  i 
Charles  Kemble's,   which  was  buoyant  audi 
sarcastic;  nor  Munden's,  which  was  broad ;1 
nor  Farren's,  which  was  (and  we  hope  i«)l 
penetrating,  and  almost   all   that   is   good! 
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besides.  In  short,  he  had  no  comic  humour, 
properly  so  called ;  for  his  best  points  were 
scarcely  more  than  midway  between  comedy 
and  tragedy.  People  laughed  (a  little)  to 
6ee  the  great  tragic  actor  put  oH  his  frownc 
and  strength,  and  condescend  \into  smiles. 
But  Comedy  does  not  consist  of  a  vacant 
countenance  or  laxity  of  limb.  It  requires 
careful  study  and  vigorous  acting;  and  thtse 
things  our  hero  judiciously  reserved  for  his 
own  peculiar  tasks.  Even  Mrs.  Garrick  did 
not  think  him  like  her  "dear David,"  in  Abel 
Dmgger.  On  the  contrary,  she  advised  him 
to  lay  aside  the  character  without  loss  of 
time.  He  could  "  not  play  it,"  she  said ;  and 
then  she  said  that  her  husband  "  used  to  play 
it  very  finely."  We  apprehend  that  it  was 
not  simply  the  advice  of  this  female  centu- 
rion that  determined  Keau  to  resign  the 
honours  of  farce,  but  a  shrewd  suspicion  of 
his  own  incompetency.      "Vaulting  am^l-- 
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tlon"  jumps  too  far  at  times;  and  it  did  i 
in  this  iostance.     He  did  not  abandon  Abd  I 
without  a  retort,  however;  for  after  encount-  ' 
ering  the  old   Lady's  candour,  as  we  have 
stated,  he  inquired  if  her  husband  could  s'mgi 
She  replied,  "No— David  could  not  siug." 
"  Well,    then,"   replied    he,    "  I    have    on^l 
advantage  over  him,  at  least;  for  I — can.Tl 
It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Mrs.  Garol 
rick  —  though    sufficiently    tedious    in    hen  I 
criticism,  without  doubt — was  very  attentiFe  ' 
and  friendly  towards  Kean  and  his  family. 
She  visited  him  very  frequently  (often  twicft 
a  week) ;  gave  him  Garrick's  stage  jewels^  I 
and,  throughout  every  summer  of  her  lifc}S.I 
supplied  him  regularly  with  fruit,  from  th4< 
gardens  at  Hampton  Court. 

Keaa  was  overwhehned  with  presents  dtip. 
ing  the  period  of  his  successful  career ;  manjr^fl 
persons    testifying   their    admiration  of  hiBil 
talents  in  that  generous  fashion.    VVroughtootl 
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gave  him  a  beautiful  tippet,  of  point  lace, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Garrick,  and  in 
which  that  great  actor  used  to  be  killed  very 
often,  and  with  great  applause,  on  the  cele- 
brated field  of  Bosworth.  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, besides  the  immortal  Spanish  cloak, 
gave  him  a  picture  of  Garrick  in  Abel 
Drugger.  (Was  tliis  a  delicate  satire  of  the  ex- 
cellent Baronet?)  Lord  Byron,  after  witness- 
ing his  performance  of  Richard  the  Third, 
presented  him  with  a  gold  box,  having  a 
boar-hunt  on  the  top,  wrought  in  mosaic. 
This  was  of  Italian  workmanship,  and  was 
presented  to  Keau  by  Mr.  Merivale,  to  whom 
Kean's  family  were  indebted  for  many  friendly 
attentions,  and  from  whom  the  imprudent  and 
incorrigible  player  received  advice  (pressed 
on  him  in  the  kindest  manner),  which,  had 
he  adopted  it,  would  have  saved  him  from  a 
host  of  evils.  The  tragedian  took  the  boar  for 
his  crest;  not  because  of  the  boar-hunt,  but 
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because  it  was  the  ensipiof  onr  third  JUdunL 
It  13  seldom  that  a  crest  has  been  so  veil  or 
so  gallantly  earned. 

After  his  perforniBiute  'of.'Othielk^  Lead 
Byron  also  gave  him  a  sword ;  not  ^  i  .<  .  .  - 
"  A  Bword  of  Spun,  tfaeifl«-bKMk'B>emp»r."!' -  i-: 
but  having  a  Damascns  blade ;  aadftfterMs 
success  in  Sir  Oileis  Orerreacb^  anotbfir;  =  A 
vase  was  moreover  presented'  to  him-  (this 
also  nas  a  suggestiMi  of  Lbrd  Byron)  by  tiM 
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nately,  the  animal  died  before  it  had  made 
any  progress  that  could  be  boasttd  of.  Dur- 
ing its  life,  however,  Kean  and  his  new  friend 
were  much  together.  Sometimes  the  actor 
was  in  the  lion's  den ;  sometimes  the  lion  was 
in  the  actor's  drawing-room  ;  in  which  latter 
case,  it  amused  the  tragedian  (who  was  fond 
of  simple  pleasures)  to  allure  his  acquaint- 
ance into  the  room,  and  set  them  face  to  face 
with  the  beast.  This  unfeeling  tricit,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  intellects  of 
timid  persons,  was  happily  never  attended 
with  bad  effects.  The  lion  (an  American 
one)  was  of  an  indolent  and  docile  nature. 
Had  he  had  African  blood  in  his  veins,  our 
actor  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  culti- 
vate so  strict  a  friendship  with  him. 

On  the  SOth  of  June  Kean  made  his 
first  appearance  as  Leon  in  "  Rule  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife,"  and  acquitted  himself 
well    on    the    whole ;    and    on   the    4tb   of 
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July  he  played  Octatian  in  "The  Moun- 
taineers," with  a  moderate  degree  of  credit ; 
and  with  this  character  his  second  season 
terminated. 
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CHAPTER  VII.      ,.,„,m-i 

THIRD  SEASON— THB   HOMBY-MOON TRB  MERCHANT 

0¥    BRUGKS — A   NEW   WAY    TO    PAY   OLD    DEBTS — 

KEAN's    sir    GILES     OVERREACH THE     REBELLION 

OP  THE  PIT — THE  DUKE  OP  MILAN — AN  ABSENTEE 
— HIS  APOLOOV— THE  DEPTFORD  TBAC8DY — PRI- 
VATE THEATRICALS — VISITS  TO  GREAT  PERSONS 
— BERTRAM — KITBLY — BHD  OF  THE  SEASON. 

(1813,  1816.)  Kean  commenced  his  third 
London  season  with  his  favourite  part  of 
Richard  the  Third ;  and  afterwards  repeated 
others  of  bis  successful  characters.  In  the 
early  part  of  December  (1815)  he  performed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Duie  Aranza  in  "the 
Honey-Moon  ;"  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  month,  made  his  appearance  in  a  play, 
called  "  The  Merchant  of  Bruges,"  which 
was  in  fact  an  alteration  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Comedy  of  "  The  Beggar's  Bush." 
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There  is  nothing  to  stop  us  in  these  things 
beyond  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  facta ; 
unless  it  be  the  criticiGm  which  was  made  on 
his  performance  in  the  Honey-Moon:  — 
"  Weil,  Tom,  how  did  you  like  it?"—"  Oh  ! 
it  was  very  fine :  Kean's  dancing  is  glorious 
itself,  by  G-d!" 

But  on  the  12th  of  January,  1816,  Mas- 
einger's  play  of  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts"  was  revived;  and  here  he  again  pro- 
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fine,  rough,  sturdy  sketch.  It  is  clearly  and 
decisively  drawn,  and  possesses  individuality. 
If  we  were  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the 
character,  we  should  say  that  it  is  not  filled 
out  and  completed.  We  Bee  only  the  ruling 
passion,  and  not,  as  in  Shakspeare,  all  the 
passions.  It  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  bare  and 
monotonous ;  particularly  in  the  earlier  parts 
«f  the  play.  Men  do  not  act  from  one 
motive,  but  from  a  hundred  motives.  They 
do  not  pursue  their  way  regularly  to  the  end, 
but  turn  aside  and  loiter :  they  fluctuate  in 
intention  :  their  hearts  soften  and  grow  hard, 
as  circumstances  operate  upon  tltem.  The 
same  passion,  if  it  pursue  them  through  the 
story  (as  in  the  case  of  jealousy  or  revenge), 
has  its  phases  and  changes,  and  is  no  more 
constant  to  one  quarter  than  the  moon.  Now, 
in  Massiuger,  there  is  no  relief  or  variety. 
All  is  simple,  obdurate,  and  unchanging. 
We  speak  of  this  as  the  fault  pervading  the 
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play  generally.  For,  it  is  right  to  say,  that 
the  character  of  Sir  Giles  is  in  some  degree 
redeemed  from  this  error  (if  it  be  one)  in  the 
latter  portions  of  the  tragedy,  particularly  in 
the  scenes  between  him  and  his  daughter, 
and  between  bini  and  Marall ;  and  also 
where  he  cKhibits,  first,  his  desire  for  rank, 
and  afterwards  his  contempt  for  it,  when  it 
lias  eluded  his  grasp.  His  sudden  remors^. 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  drama,  how^ever, 
absolutely  ludicrous.  It  is  one  of  diose 
dumsy  instances  of  what  is  called  "  poetical 
justice,"  which  so  frequently  disfigure  our 
English  productions.  Kean  acted  Sir  Giles 
K  in  his  very  best  style :  he  kept  close  to  the 
H  character,  and  indulged  himself  in  few  or 
H  none  of  those  freaks  or  relaxations  of  manner, 
H  into  which  he  occasionally  broke  in  his  other 
H  parts,  and  injured  their  integrity.  His  per- 
H        formance  was  vigorous,  true,    uniform,  and 
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because  the  character  does  not  admit  of  such 
grandeur ;  but  the  conclusion  was  as  terrific 
as  anything  that  has  been  seen  upon  the 
stage.  It  threw  ladies  in  the  side-hoxes  into 
hysterics,  and  Lord  Byron  himself  into  a 
"  convulsion-fit."  One  veteran  actress  was 
so  overpowered,  by  the  last  dying  speech  of 
Sir  Giles,  that  she  absolutely  fainted  upon 
the  stage.  All  these  things  show  more 
clearly  than  we  can  do,  the  surprising  energy 
of  Kean's  acting.  His  success  was  equal  to 
his  merit.  He  performed  the  character 
seventeen  times  before  the  9th  of  March,  and 
brought  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  into  the 
Dniry  Lane  treasury. 

Kean  exulted,  as  much  as  the  humblest 
actor  could  do,  at  the  applause  that  he 
forced  from  his  audiences.  The  praise  of 
individuals,  however  sincere  or  valuable,  was 
nothing  to  that  of  the  public.  And  to  the 
praise  of  lords  in    particular,  he   seems  to 
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have  beeO  more  than  usually  indifTerent. 
When  he  returned  home  after  his  great 
triumph  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  his  vn(e 
met  him  at  the  doOr,  "  Well,"  said  she, 
eagerly,  "  well, — what  did  Lord  Essex  think 
of  it  ?"  "  D — n  Lord  Essex  !  "  retorted  the 
contemptuous  tragedian.  "  TAe  pit  rose 
at  me .'" 

The  play  of  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts"  having  proved  so  beneficial   to  the 
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he  was  to  repeat  the  character  of  Sforza  on 
the  S6th  of  the  month ;  and  here  we  muBt 
be  more  circumstantial.  According  to  the 
newspaper  report  of  the  nest  day,  "  An 
extraordinary  disappointment  was  sufiFered 
last  night.  A  numerous  and  splendid  com- 
pany was  assembled  to  witness  the  representa- 
tion of  '  The  Duke  of  Milan.'  The  performers 
were  generally  dressed,  and  we  understand 
that  Mr.  Bartley  had  even  delivered  the 
preparatory  Address,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  Mr.  Kean  had  not  come  to  the  theatre. 
After  waiting  with  the  utinost  anxiety  till 
seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Rae  informed  the  audience 
of  the  fact,  and  prayecj  for  their  indulgence. 
Some  accident,  it  was  feared,  had  happened 
to  him,  for  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  known,  either  in  town  or  country,  to 
neglect  his  duty.  TLe  house,  with  their 
usual  good  nature,  permitted  the  entertain- 
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ments  of  '  Fortune's  Frolics,'   and  *  Ways 
and  Means,'  to  be  substituted.     In  a  short 
time,  information  was  brought  to  the  houge, 
that   he  had   rode    out    in    his    one-horse- 
chiuse   in   the   morning,    and    at    half- 
twelve   o'clock  bad  left  it  in   East  Smii 
6eld,    saying,    he   would    take    a    boat 
Greenwich,  and  that  he  would  return  in 
post-chaise  in  time  to  perform  at  the  theati 
Up  to  a  late  hour  last  night  no  tidings  hi 
been  received  of  him,  which  gave  rise  to 
most    serious   apprehensions  for   his    safel 
We  sincerely  ho]>e  that  no  fatal  accident  has 
happened  to  this  incomparable  artist." — Other 
papers  were  jocose  upon  "  Mr.  Kean's  serioi 
accident,"  and  on  "  Cooke's  serious  acddenl 
and  on  the  "  serious  accidents"  of  actors 
general,  and  this  called  forth  an  indigni 
defence   from    Hazlitt,    then    the    dramatic- 
critic    for    the   Examiner   or   the  Morning 
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Clironicle.  Another  [)erson  spoke  veryseriously 
of  a  certain  "Jemmy  Wright,"  a  strolling 
player,  fonder  of  tippling  than  of  tragedy. 
In  fine,  Kean  felt  that  the  public  would 
require  some  reason  for  his  non -performance: 
and  he  therefore,  previously  to  his  re-appej 
ance  at  the  theatre,  in  the  early  part  of  Api 
set  to  work  and  manufactured  the  foUowinj 
address : — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — For   the    fii 
time  in  my  life,  I  have  been  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  disappointing  the  public  amusement. 

"  That  it  is  the  only  time,  on  these  boards' 
I  can  appeal  to  your  own  recollection ; 
when    you    take    into    calculation    the 
hundred  and  sixty-five  times  that  I  have  hi 
the  honour  to  apjwar  before  you,  according" 
to  the  testimony  of  the  manager's  books,  you 
will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  make  some  allowance. 

"  To  your  favour  I  owe  all  the  reputation 
I  enjoy. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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"  I  rely  on  your  candour,  that  prejudice 
shall  not  tob  me  of  what  your  kindness  has 
conferred  uiwu  me." 

This  "  terse  and  aensible  speech,"  as  one 
of  the  critical  writers  of  the  time  calls  it, 
"  turned — as  all  stage  speeches,  sensible  or 
not,  invariably  do — the  tide  in  his  favour." 
We  ourselves  think  that  the  speech  was  a 
Beusible  speech ;  for  it  promised  nothing,  and 
mis-stated  nothing. 

But  what  were  thefacU  ? — Why,  the  facts 
were  as  follow.  On  the  8th  of  March,  Kean 
went  to  the  tlieatre,  to  play  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, a  task  that  fatigued  him,  intending  to 
come  home  early,  iu  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  go  through  the  part  of  Sforza  on  the 
following  evening.  Unluckily,  Sir  Giles 
proved  too  distressing.  It  not  only  made  the 
audience  shudder,  and  caused  fits  and  faint- 
ings,  but  it  made  the  tragedian  himself 
horribly  thirsty.      Forgetting  all  the  bitter 
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reproaches  which  he  had  just  been  casting 
upon  that  simple  member  of  the  magistracy, 
Mr.  Justice  Greedy,  he  repaired  to  a  tavern 
hard  by,  and  tossed  off  some  mighty  measures, 
with  a  readiness  that  showed  that,  at  all 
events,  it  wag  not  his  first  appearance  in  that 
character.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  grew 
Anacreontic ;  and,  after  certain  Pagan  solem- 
nities (of  which  "  Come  Jolly  Bacchus"  and 
other  hymns  of  a  similar  import  formed  part), 
he  confessedly  started  off  for  Deptford,  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  with  some  individuals 
of  the  "Jemmy  Wright"  species,  totally 
oblivious  of  his  dukedom  of  Milan,  and 
resolved  (if  he  made  any  resolutions  at  all) 
that  he  would  not  be  poisoned  that  night  by 
Francesco,  to  please  the  most  "  numerous 
and  splendid  company"  in  Christendom. 

His  wife,  of  course,  had  heard  nothing  of  him. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  disappearance, 

whilst  Mrs,  Kean  (who  had  not  seen  him 
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since  the  precediog  night)  sat  at  home,  hoping 
that  he  might  have  found  bis  way  to  the 
theatre,  3  gentlemau  had  called  upOQ  her, 
and  stated  that  he  was  going  to  the  play- 
house to  enjoy  her  husband's  performance. 
She  had  requested  him  to  deliver  a  note  and 
sotne  small  articles  of  dress  to  the  tragedian, 
which  be  promised  to  do,  and  also  to  transmit 
that  personage's  answer  to  her,  without  delay. 
The  hours  had  gone  by,  however,  without  her 
receiving  any  reply.  But,  at  ten  o'cli 
another  friend  caine  in,  and  delivered 
unwelcome  intelligence  that  Mr.  Kean  had 
not  been  at  tlie  theatre,  and  that  (although 
messengers  had  been  despatched  in  all  direff 
tions)  he  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Thij| 
was  alarming  enough,  and,  but  that  she  h!)4' 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  "  eccentricii 
of .  genius,"  she  would  have  suffered  ev) 
more  severely  than  she  did.  She  resolvi 
however,  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  await  tl 
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event,  whatever  it  might  be.  Nothing 
occurred  during  the  night,  either  to  increase 
or  diminish  her  alarm.  The  next  morning 
several  members  of  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee called  upon  her,  with  inquiries  and 
condolence ;  but  there  was  still  no  news  of 
the  truant.  At  last,  (to  cut  the  matter  short,) 
on  the  third  day  after  his  disappearance,  tid- 
ings arrived  that  the  Dake  of  Milan  was  foundf' 
The  intelligence  was  brought  by  Mr.  HonK' 
who  at  the  same  time  informed  Mrs.  Keaii, 
with  an  air  of  sincere  sympathy,  that  her  hus- 
band had  met  with  "  a  serious  accident,"  and 
was  lying  at  a  little  public-house  at  Deptford. 
He  added,  however,  that  the  tragedian  was 
now  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  venture 
to  town  the  next  day.  Mrs.  Kean  started  up, 
and  intimated  her  intention  of  going  to  her 
husband  without  delay.  Mr.  Horn  (now 
between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma)  was  "  averse 
to  this."     He  thought  that  Mr.  Kean  wouUf  ■ 
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'  prefer"  that  she  should  await  his  return  in 
London.  Other  friends,  however,  stepping 
in  witli  counter  advice,  she  ordered  the 
carriage,  and  taking  witii  her  Mrs.  Plumptre 
and  a  clergymao  (ready  for  extreme  unctioi] 
set  off  for  the  public-house  at  Deptford. 

In  order  to  be  armed  at  all  points,  the 
party  called  iu  tlieir  way  upon  sn  eminent 
surgeon  in  Parliament  Street.  It  was  their 
intention  to  have  impressed  him  into  the 
service ;  but  it  happened  that  he  was  from 
home.  They  therefore  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  full  of  frightful  misgivings,  and  in 
due  time  arrived  at  the  scene  of  distress. 
TTie  outside  of  the  public-house  was  thronged 
with  actors.  Our  party  scrutinized  them, 
but  did  not  detect  any  signs  of  commisera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  wretches  appeared 
careless  and  happy  enough.  They  were  evi- 
dently come  to  exult  at  a  hero's  fate — greedy 
vultures,  hovering  over  the  body  of  the  eagl 
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by  whose  death  they  were  to  benefit.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Kean  and  ber  friends  alighted  and 
entered  the  house.  The  first  thing  tliat  met 
their  eyes  were  preparations  for  a  large  dinner ! 
"  Surely,"  whispered   abe   to  the  Rev.  Mr. 

,  "  this  must  be  bad  for  him."     He 

shook  his  head,  and  assented  ;  and  they  then 
inquired  their  way  to  Mr.  Kean 's  bed-chamber. 
After  satisfying  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
that  they  were  entitled  to  make  inquiries 
after  "  the  patient,"  they  were  announced, 
and,  after  a  little  pause,  conducted  to  a  small 
squalid  bedroom ;  and  there,  stretched  on  his 
back,  more  prostrate  if  possible  than  when  on 
the  field  of  Bosworth.lay  "the  representative 
of  Shakspeare's  heroes." 

He  was  evidently  not  in  high  stage  con- 
dition. To  the  most  tender  inquiries,  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  accident,  and  the  seat  of 
pain.  See,  he  was  more  than  sufficiently 
laconic.    Little  could  be  extracted  from  him. 


except  moax»    and  grimaces,   such  ss  i 
men  have  the  privilege  of  using.     He 
initted,  however,  that  his  "  ehoulder  was  jw 
put  to  rights,"  and  that  it  was  iuipossil^ 
that  he  could  he  moved.     "  Then,"  said  Mw- 
Kean,  with  alacrity,  "  I  will  stay  with  you,  and 
mirae  you."    But  this  he  would  by  no  meai 
allow.     He  could  net  hear  the  thought  of  b 
remaining  in  such  a  wretched  place.  And  when 
she  persisted  in  her  benevolent   intentions, 
rather  than  give  way  to  them,  he  resolved  t 
return  with  her  to  London.     lie  was  accori 
ingly  raised,  with  great  difficulty,  placed  i 
the   carriage,   and    propped  up   by   } 
Mrs.  Plumptre  sat  by  his  side,  and  his  wife 
on  the  floor  of  the  vehicle,  and  thus  the  litter 
made  its  slow  way  to  Clarges  Street.     OttJ 
arriving  there,  he  was  lifted  out  very  carefull^pl 
and  helped  up  to  his  bed-room.    Mrs.  Kean*8 
friends  now  departed,  and  she  then  advised 
the    sick  mau  to  go  to  bed  without  delay. 
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"  Sitting  up  is  bad  for  you,"  she  said ;  "  and 
your  coat  sleeve  (why  hasn't  it  been  opened  ?) 
must  irritate  your  dislocated  shoulder.  How 
shall  we  get  your  coat  off?"  In  an  instant, 
the  injured  arm  was  flourishing  in  the  air, 
and  the  coat  was  off,  "  as  if  by  magic"  The 
wife  was  frightened,  "  You  must  have  dis- 
located it  again,"  said  she.  "  Nothing  of 
the  sort,"  replied  he  ;  '*  The  doctor  said  that 
the  quicker  I  was  in  getting  my  coat  off,  the 
better." — But  here  the  comedian  gave  way 
to  the  man.  For>  as  he  saw  his  wife  staring 
at  him  with  alt  her  might  (a  compound  of 
alarm  and  incredulity),  a  smile  began  to  steal 
over  his  cheek,  which  very  speedily  gave  way 
to  a  boisterous  laugh.  "  And  you  are  really 
not  hurt?"  inquired  Mrs.  Kean.  "Not  a 
bit,"  said  our  hero ;  and  thereupon,  strippiug 
up  his  shirt-sleeve,  and  tearing  a  large  plaster 
from  his  shoulder,  the  Deptford  tragedy 
concluded.      „  j^^j  „,  ^j^  ^,j  „,„, 
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jtroiaised  to  attend  a  dinner  pt 
bimselfdisabled  by  his  morning 
was  forced  to  plead  illness.  This 
the  eleventh  hour,  induced  one 
ixime  over  to  him  in  the  course  < 
to  express  the  regrete  of  the  a 
pauy  at  his  absence.    By  this  ti 
was  recovered ;  and,  feeling  thi 
some  way  or  other,  substantial 
he  threw  his  countenance   an 
disorder,  and  feigned  sickness '. 
success  as  on  the  former  occasioi 
Let  us  not  be  mistaken.     Our 
aversion  to  dining  ;  but  he  hat< 
dine  in  good  company.     He  el 
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good  behaviour,  incident  to  "  company," 
overset  him  altc^ether.  In  Ireland,  on  one 
occasion,  he  was  iovited  to  dine  at  the  Castle. 
This  was  when  Lord  \Vhitworth  was  Lord 
Lieutenant.  He  would  fain  have  excused 
himself.  He  would  have  purchased  a  "cer- 
tificate" from  any  respectable  apothecary, 
\eitling  to  extricate  a  son  of  genius  from  the 
bad  air  of  a  court ;  but  he  was  told  that  he 
must  go.  The  invitation,  like  a  mission 
from  royalty,  was  in  effect  a  command.  He 
therefore  prepared  to  obey,  and  accord- 
ingly went ;  returning,  however,  dismally 
fatigued  at  the  long  iinprisonment  that  he 
had  endured,  in  order  to  show  himself  a 
good  subject.  He  visited  even  Lord  Byron 
(then  his  great  admirer)  very  reluctantly. 
We  should  not  have  imagined  that  excess  of 
ceremony  had  been  the  vice  there ;  although 
of  course  the  habits  of  a  gentleman  prevailed. 
Nevertheless,  Keau  was  not  at  ease ;  and  oo 
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one  occasion,  wheu  be  dined  eitHier  wttb 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinuaird  to  meet  Lord  Byruu, 
or  with  the  noble  poet  himself,  be  absconded 
very  speedily  after  the  cloth  wos  reiuoTed, 
and  went  to  enjoy  himself  amongst  his  fami- 
liars. As  soon  as  his  absence  was  discovered, 
and  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  the  bouse, 
oneortvFoof  the  party  (Mr.Kiunaird  and  Lord 
Byron  himself,  as  we  are  informed)  sought 
him  out  at  oiie  of  his  places  of  rendezvous, 
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invited  by  a  lady  of  high  rank  to  recite  (!) 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  a  large 
party,  given  in  compliment  to  hini,  after  his 
return  from  Paris,  the  tragedian  rejected  the 
inTitation  instantly.  He  was  told  that  the 
Duke 's  numerous  engagements,  &"c.,  pre- 
vented his  attending  the  theatre ;  but  our 
hero  was  firm  in  bis  refusal.  In  the  words 
of  our  informant,  he  said,  that  "  he  vas 
asked  by  these  people,  not  as  their  equal — 
not  as  a  gentleman — scarcely  as  a  man  of 
talent, — but  as  a  wild  beast,  to  be  stared 
at.     He  was  very  proud  in  his  o^vn  way." 

For  his  amusement,  or  the  amusement 
of  his  merry  equals,  however,  he  would 
recite  and  sing,  and  give  admirable  imita- 
tions of  his  brother  actors.  He  could  mimic 
John  Kemble  and  other  tragedians  well ;  and 
when  the  musical  "  fit  was  on  him,"  he  would 
give  exceedingly  close  imitations  of  Michael 
Kelly  and  Incledon.     He  treated  his  guests 
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with  these,  one  night,  in  Clarges  Street,  and' 
Incledon,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  enjoyed 
it  amazingly,  laughing  with  prodigious 
vivacity,  until  he  himself  was  imitatetl,  when' 
he  suddenly  became  serious,  then  ofifended^/l 
and  in  a  few  minutes  quitted  the  house.  Thtm 
"  teluti  in  apeculuta,"  which  used  to  present 
itself  to  our  admiring  eyes,  arching  the  stage 
with  its  instructive  legend,  was  intended,  \ 
suppose,  for  the  benefit  of  spectators,  and  not 
of  actors. 

Mr.  Maturings  tragedy  of  Bertram 
submitted  to  the  theatre  about  this  time.  If 
was  sent  to  Kean  for  his  approval,  before  it 
was  accepted  by  the  committee.  At  first 
sight,  he  thought  that  the  part  of  the  hero 
would  serve  to  increase  his  reputation,  and 
he  gladly  undertook  to  perform  it  The 
first  rehearsal  of  the  play,  however,  changed 
his  view  of  the  subject,  and  he  came  home 
dissatisfied  with  the  character,  and  of  opinion' 
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that  the  heroine  was  the  most  effective  part 
iu  the  tragedy.  "Mine  is  but  a  secondary 
part,"  said  he.  "  However,  there  is  no  Mrs. 
Siddons  to  play  Imogen,  and  eclipse  me." 
With  this  consolation  in  his  soul,  he  studied 
Bertram  attentively  for  several  days,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  hero  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  play ;  and  he  succeeded.  He 
succeeded  also,  in  spite  of  its  defects  as  a 
drama,  in  enticing  the  public  to  come  and 
witness  the  representation  of  Bertram  twenty- 
two  nights  in  this  season.  The  benediction, 
"  God  bless  the  child,"  for  which  Kean 
obtained  so  much  applause,  had  been  pre- 
viously uttered  a  hundred  times  over  his  own 
son  Charles.  He  repeated  it  so  often,  and  so 
fervently,  that  he  became  touched  by  the 
modulation  of  his  own  voice ;  which,  under 
the  before-mentioned  circumstances,  acquired 
a  tenderness  "  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 
This  phrase,  and  the  other  of  "  the 
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have  no  country,"  he  pronounced  to  be  tbe 
pathetic  points  in  the  play.  In  other  respects, 
he  thought  little  of  the  tragedy.  It  served 
him  to  act  in  the  provinces,  however.  "  It 
is,"  said  he,  "  a  relief,  after  sudi  citaracters  as 
Richard  and  Othello.  It  is  all  sound  and 
fiiry,  signifying  nothing."  The  hest  parts  in 
his  acting,  were  ttie  dream,  the  recognition 
of  Imogen,  and  the  last  scene,  which  was  full 
of  pathos  and  effect. 
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tragic  actress  as  any  lady  whom  we  have  seen, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Miss  Fanny 
Kerable.  Neither  her  voice  nor  her  action 
were  bad ;  and  she  had  the  good  quality  of 
rarely  sinking  into  monotony  or  soaring  into 
rant. 

Kean  acted  Kifehj,  (indifferently,)  in  Ben 
Jonson's  play  of  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'* 
for  his  benefit,  on  the  6th  of  June  ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1816,  he  left  London  for 
the  season,  having,  by  his  perfonnance  of  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  added  another  large  and 
flourishing  leaf  to  the  garland  of  his  renown."— 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


TIMON OnOONOKO A  SHORT  WEEaTLE  WITH  BOOTH 

THE  IBOS   CH8*T— KEAH   Id  PAHia TALMA— 

THE    DlllIKV'LAHB     PQKD  ~*- I'Ul'VTBS    WIZR     TUB 

COMMITTEE — JBW  OF    MALTA  —  DOUGLAS COSIO- 

LANUS — LEAH. 

(1816  to  1820.)     We  do   not   intend  to 
follow  our  hero  throuerh  all  the  norts  which 
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and  vigour  of  Timon — which  in  parts  are  as 
intense  as  Lear  itself — the  play  is  not  adapted 
to  representation  ;  and  Kean  was  unable,  by 
dint  of  his  own  single  strength,  to  make  it 
popular.  In  fact,  although  one  of  the  finest, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  least  dra- 
matic worlis  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  more  of  « 
mono-drame  than  a  play.  There  is  no  one 
but  Timon.  All  the  other  characters  are 
simply  persons  upon  whom  his  generosity  or 
wTath  are  to  be  expended.  They  draw  hiBbi 
out,  hut  do  little  or  nothing  theraselvefc 
Kean,  as  was  to  be  expected,  gave  all  the 
dialogue  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play 
with  prodigious  effect :  his  retorts  upon 
Apemantus,  and  his  curses  on  ungrateful 
Athens — ■ 

"  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  0  thou  wall,         ' 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolrei  I  "  &c. 

were  made  as  fierce  as  voice  and  ejcpressiosi 
could  render  them.   But  be  did  not  exhibit  th«1 
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whole  character.  We  beheld  in  him  the  bitter 
sceptic,  but  not  the  easy,  lordly,  and  magnifi- 
c«it  Tiraon.  The  play  was  repeated  for  some 
nights,  after  wiiich  it  was  withdrawn  fhjin 
the  stage,  and  has  not  since  betn  revived. 

Oroonoko  is  a  part,  in  which  there  is  ItU 
for  an  actor  of  Kean'6  peculiar  powers  to 
It  is  amiable,  but  wanting  in  dramatic  spirit 
There  are  one  or  two  tender  touches,  which 
the  tragedian  invested  with  all  his  extraor- 
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is  not  Tery  wonderful  that  when   the  two 
actors  were  apart  firom  each  other,  there  were 
foimd  persons  simple  enough  to  mistake  the 
trick  and  fashion  for  the  spirit  of  acting,  and  t* 
confound  the  two  players  as  equals.     Tfaiff 
did  not  last  long  -,  for  the  quality  of  Booth's 
actingwas  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought 
to  a  test,  and  the  error  recti6ed.     Wr.  Booth, 
who  originally  was  a  member  of  the  Covent 
Garden  company,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  managers  of  DruryLane,  and  agreed  to  ap<- 
pear  with  Kean  in  Othello.  The  approach  and 
expected  collision  between  these  two  theatrical 
planets  excited  vast  curiosity,  which,  how^/l 
ever,  was  speedily  allayed  by  the  decided  andt 
total  extinction  of  the  lesser    light.      Thar  | 
house  was  filled  to  the  ceiling.     The  actonj  J 
at  the  side  scenes  partook    of  the  genertA] 
excitement,  and  awaited  the  issue  in  doubt!  I 
and  trembling.     Kean  (who  played  Othello)f  1 
seemed  to  have  brwf^d  his  energies  up  to  a^ 
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high  point.  He  was  completely  self-pos- 
sessed :  there  was  a  greater  firmness  than 
usual,  in  hig  tread  and  general  deportment ; 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  (beyond  their 
n'ont)  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive;  lilte  those 
of  a  man  conscious  of  his  strength,  and 
resolved  to  scatter  aside,  by  a  single  blow, 
the  vexations  which  an  inferior  antagonist 
had  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  march  of  tri- 
umph.    Booth,    at  first,    seemed   to   shrink 
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aside,  with  frightful  and  irresistible  vehe-" 
raence.  Till  then  we  had  seen  Othello  and 
lago,  as  it  were,  together :  now  the  Moor 
seemed  to  occupy  the  stage,  alone.  Up  and 
down,  to  and  fro,  he  went,  pacing  about  like 
the  chafed  lion,  who  has  received  his  fatal 
hurt,  but  whose  strength  is  still  undiminished. 
The  fury  and  whirlwind  of  the  passions 
seemed  to  have  endowed  him  with  supernatu- 
ral strength.  His  eye  was  glittering  and 
bloodshot,  his  veins  were  swollen,  and  his 
whole  figure  restless  and  violent.  It  seemed 
dangerous  to  cross  his  path,  and  death  to 
assault  him.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Kean  was  excited  on  this  occasion,  in  a  mogt 
extraordinary  degree;  ss  much  as  though 
he  had  been  juaddened  by  wine.  The  im- 
pression which  he  made  upon  the  audience 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  eijualled  in  theatrical 
annals.  Even  the  actors,  hardened  in  their 
art,  were  moved.     One  comedian,  a  veteran 
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of  forty  years'  staiiding,  told  us  that,  when 
Kean  rushed  off  the  stage  in  the  third  act, 
he  (our  narrator)  felt  all  his  face  deluged 
with  tears — '*  a  thing,  I  give  you  my  word. 
Sir,  that  has  never  happened  to  me,  since 
I  was  a  crack— thus  high." 

In  the  year  1817,  Kean  played  in  the  Iron 
Chest;  not  his  old  part  of  Peter,  (that  was 
pre-occupied,  we  suppose  ;)  hut  the  character 
of  Sir  Edward  3Iortimer.   The  first  time  we 
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after  the  fashion  of  Jupiter  Tonans.     TTien 
came  little  Kean,  the  quietest,  but  the  most 
determined  of  the  three.     He  did  not  eshi--^  J 
bit  much  spasm ;  nor  did  he  roar  out  the''  I 
confessitm  of  his  murder,  like  the  bull  of* 
Basan  ;    but   he    looked  !  — as   no  one   ever  ' 
looked,  before  or    since.     The  tones  of  his 
voice,     trembling  with    remorse,  penetrated-' j 
your  heart ;  and  in  the  trial  scene,  where  he-t  I 
sat  silent,  and  death-pale,  his  fingers  grasping'* 
the   arm-chair  in    which   he    sate,  till    you  * 
thought  that  the  strong  oak  must  crumble ' ' 
into  powder, — who  has  ever  done  the  like? 

Kean  performed  Sajaze/,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Tamerlane,  and  also  Etistache  de  Saint'^ 
Pierre,  in  the  play  of  The  Surrender  of^j 
Calais,  in  tbe  year  1817.  In  the  latt» ' 
character,  he  intended  to  have  made  a  fright-  * 
fill  impression  on  the  town,  by  the  help*! 
of  a  wig,  made  after  the  pattern  of  Coun^ 
Ugolino's.     "I'll  frighten  the  audience  with  * 
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it,"  siud  he :  but  the  audience  would  not  be 
frightened.  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
appeared,  he  was  only  partially  recognised  by 
the  spectators.  Some  persons  even  inqxured — 
"  who  is  that  fellow  ?"  and  none  cried  "  God 
bless  him!"  The  wig,  in  short,  was  not 
appreciated,  although  it  was  of  elaborate 
construction,  and  stood  up,  bristling  with 
its  grey  hairs,  like  a  chevaus  de  frise.  The 
tragedian  gave  up  the  part  in  disgust. 

The  next  year  (1818)  saw  him  in  France; 
but  he  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Parisians. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  critics  who  fall 
into  raptures  at  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire 
and  Racine,  would  dislike  the  natural  acting 
of  Kean.  Talma,  however,  saw  and  admitted 
the  brilliant  points  of  Ills  brother  tragedian, 
and  was  anxious  to  impress  him  with  respect 
for  Itis  own  acting.  He  played  Orestes  before 
him  and  Mrs.  Kean.  At  first.  Talma  did  not 
make  much  impression  on  his  new  auditors  jj 
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but  his  power  developed  itself  gradually,  as 
he  weut  on;  and  in  the  mad  scene,  Kean 
instantly  allowed  that  he  was  grand  and  over- 
powering. And  yet,  our  player  was  jealous  of 
the  praises  which  his  wife  lavished  upon  the 
French  tragedian.  The  latter,  unconscious  of 
having  excited  any  unpleasant  feelings,  called 
the  next  day,  saw  Mrs.  Kean,  and  in  reply  to 
her  compliments,  said  "  I  shall  play  Sylla  to- 
night. If  you  were  struck  with  my  Orestes, 
what  will  you  say  to  my  Sylla  ?  "  We  are  ' 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  account  of  the 
last  mentioned  performance ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  Kean,  after  his  own  wilful  fashion, 
immediately  resolved  to  leave  Paris,  rather 
than  witness  the  second  triumph  of  Talma. 
He  packed  up  his  clothes,  ordered  his  carri- 
age, and  was  some  way  on  the  road  to  Bou- 
logne-sur-mer,  when  the  Roman  dictator 
was  calling  forth  plaudits  from  all  the  critics 
in  Paris,  upon  his  performance. 
I  3 
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Amongst  other  marks  of  respect  bestowed 
upon  Kean,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was 
his  election  to  the  situation  of  Master  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Dniry  Lane  Fund.  The 
post  was  purely  honorary.  But,  although  it 
did  not  retvu-n  any  money  into  his  exchequer, 
it  enabled  him  to  commit  divers  and  sundry 
extravagancies,  in  the  shape  of  afler-dmner 
orations.  Kean's  rhetoric  was  of  the  flagrant 
order.     If  he  was  in  earnest  and  moved  to 
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of  the  pensioners,  to  a  large  assembly  of  the  j 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  drama.  We  do  not  j 
propose,  of  course,  to  treat  our  readers  with  1 
these  speeches,  which,  in  fact,  consist  in  a 
great  degree  of  very  uninteresting  particulars,  i 
The  objects  of  the  Society  were  highly  praise-  -J 
worthy  ;  but  we  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  l 
the  value  of  the  annual  eloquence  wliich  was  ] 
(and  is  still,  we  believe)  supposed  to  promote 
its  views. 

Kean's  speeches,  in  particular,  grew  worse  as 
the  night  began  to  wane.     He  went  from  com- 
mon subjects  to  Shakspeare,  and  from  Shaks-  j 
peare  he  again  rose, — higher  and  higher,  till  he  . 
became  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  indescribable 
Latin.     His  stages  of  frenzy  are  well  marked 
by  the  following  dialogue,  which  we  extract:^ 
from  one  of  Mr.  Leman  Rede's  very  clever  and  1 
amusing  papers  on  the  subject  of  our  actor*;.] 


*  Tbese  papers — The  early  days  of  Eilmond  Keui  1 
BDil  Recollections  of  Kean — appeared  in  the   "  Nevi  ] 
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(Tint,   7)tv  in  th*  Atomiug.) 
PhiUipt — "  Wftiwr,  wh«t  xna  Mr.  Keao  doing, 
when  you  left  the  room  ?  " 

Waiter — "  Plajing  the  piano.  Sir,  uid  angtJig,' 
PhiUip» — "  Oh,  cotn«  ;  he's  all  light,  then. 


{Quarltrpait  Two.) 
PhiHipi — "  Whaffl  Mr.  Keen  iJoing  ; 
WaiUr—"  Making  a  speech,  Sir,  i^ut   Sbak^' 

PhiUipt — "  He's  getting  drank ;    you'd  hetter 
order  the  carriage." 

{BatfpaM  TVo.) 
PhilUTin—"  What's  ha  at.  now  ?  " 
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actor,  and  a  good  man."  he  said  nothing  but 
what  every  one  in  the  room  assented  to.     It 
is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  repeat  this;  for  we 
heliere  that  there  never  was  an  actor  who. 
descended  into  private  life,  so  entirely  un- 
touched by  calumny  as  Mr.  Bannister,  or  ' 
better  entitled  to  respect.     Kean  continued 
Master  of  the  Fund  during  some  years ;  and 
made  various  speeches  at  the  yearly  dinners. 
Upon  one  occasion,  he  found  himself  on  the 
morning  of  the  anniversary  with  a  brace  of 
black  eyes.     How   he   was  to  exhibit   his 
usual  pathos,  under  these  circumstances,  be- 
came a  problem.     His  friends  thought  that  j 
his  appearance,   in    this    plight,    would    be  I 
hazardous  to  his  reputation  as  sober  master  I 
of  a  charity  fund,  and  they  advised  different 
remedies.     In  the  end,  one  of  his  brother 
actors,  (Mr.  Harley,  we  believe,)  borrowed  a 
brush   and   some   white    and    flesh-coloured 
paint,  and  by  dint  of  a  few  judicious  touches," 
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enabled  tlie  tragedian  to  face  the  Duke  i 
York,  the  chairiiiaQ  of  the  evening,  with  bis 
usual  credit.  On  this  occasion,  Keati  spoke 
with  more  than  his  usual  pathos.  He  painted 
an  old  couple  (of  actors)  who  had  weathered 
the  storm  of  life  together — who  had  been  pure 
in  conduct,  and  faithful  to  each  other  tinder 
every  calamity,  passing  the  sunset  of  their 
lives,  serenely  and  respectably,  supported  by 
a  moderate  allowance  from  the  Drury  Lane 

Vnnrl  K^    «r.nk<^   till     lie   dipUwI     nil     I.oq-^-^ 
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plot,  and  is  stuffed  with  blood  and  all  sorts 
of  atrocities  to  such  a  degree  as  to  amount  to 
burlesque.  It  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  uot-i 
withstanding  the  tragedian  added  to  the  cha* ' 
racter  a  song,  which  he  sang  in  a  sweet  and 
florid  style.  We  ourselves  cannot  imagine 
any  ditty  short  of  "Fee,  fa,  fum,"  becoming 
the  mouth  of  Barabas,  the  Jew.  Kean's 
death,  in  this  play,  was  a  fine  piece  of  pau- 
tomiraic  acting.  The  Jew  of  Malta  failed  ; 
and  a  month  afterwards  (May  182S)  our  hero 
acted  the  part  of  Young  Norcal,  iu  Home's 
tragedy  of  "  Douglas ; "  and  in  the  tender 
scenes  of  the  play,  between  himself  and  his 
mother,  as  well  as  in  the  retort  upon  Glenal- 
von,  produced  a  very  great  effect.  In  the 
same  year,  (December)  Kean  filled  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  play  of  "  Richard,  Duke  of 
York."  This  drama  was,  in  effect,  a  compi- 
lation of  Shakspeare's  three  parts  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  and  did  great  credit  to 
I  3 
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g«iiiity  of  the  author,  Mr.  Merivale.  A  t 
of  this  kind  involved  great  difficulties.  We 
suspect  that  it  would  Iiave  beeu  easier  for  the 
compiler  to  hare  expanded  the  characters  (as 
they  appear  in  any  one  of  the  three  plays  of 
Henry  the  Sixth),  than  to  have  reconciled  the 
separate  parts  with  each  other.  If  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  there  were  some  graceful  additions 
made  by  Mr.  Merivale  himself,  for  the  | 
poee  of  connecting  several  of  the  scenes  of  tl 
play.  Kean  produced  some  striking  effects" 
in  the  part  of  Richard,  and  always  spoke  o^ 
it  in  terms  of  high  eulogimn. 

It  was  nhout  this  time,  that  our  hero  becaid 
entangled  in  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bucke,  the" 
author  of  "  The  Italians."     The  controversy 
excited  a  good  deal  of  comment  and  bitterness 
at  the  time,  amongst  the  admirers  and  oppo- 
nents of  Kean ;  but  the  subject  is  now  j 
rest,  and  there  we  are  content  to  leave  i 
Whether  our  actor  was  or  was  not  support 
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by  a  band  of  fierce  partisans,  calling  tl 
selves  "  Tbe  Wolf  Club,"  or  whether  he  was 
a  member  or  not  of  that  eouiraunity, 
questions  which  may  be  passed  over,  witboat  I 
injury  either  to  our  hero's  reputation,  or  to 
the  sincerity  or  completeness  of  this  present 
narrative.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Kean 
had  disputes  enough  with  authors  and 
managers.  Amongst  the  rest,  he  quarrelled 
with  tbe  Drury-Lane  Committee,  on  the 
subject  of  the  characters  which  they  tendered 
to  Iiim.  They  suggested,  at  one  time,  that 
he  should  play  the  part  of  Joseph  Surface, 
in  "The  School  for  Scandal;"  and  this  is 
his  answer  to  then:  proposal : — 

"  Mr.  Kean  returns  to  the  Committee  the 
character  of  Joseph  Surface,  which  he  lias, 
with  surprise  and  mortification,  received  this 
day.  Mr.  K.  wishes  submissively  to  bring 
to  the  recollection  of  the  gentlemen,  that  the 
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material  service  wbich  be  has  reDdered  to 
t)ie  establishment  over  wbich  they  preside, 
has  been  by  peculiar  success  io  the^r«/  walk 
of  the  Drama;  and  he  will  never  insult  the 
Judgment  of  a  British  public,  by  appearing 
before  them  in  any  other  station,  but  the 
important  one  to  which  they  have  raised  him. 
It  will  likewise  be  impossible  that  he  can 
reach  London  till  the  4th,  and  that  by  break- 
ing engagements,  and  the  loss  of  hundreds. 
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"  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Kinnaird,  that  ratified 
engagements  are  to  be  broken,  upon  a  word? 
According  to  such  principles,  I  should  say, '  I 
will  not  come  to  town  for  these  two  months; 
but,  knowing  these  affairs  a  little  better  than 
you  do,  I  say  I  shall  immediately  come  to 
London  on  the  expiration  of  my  Plymouth 
engagement;  the  31st  of  August.  Then  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  up  situations  that 
would  have  procured  me  hundreds.  I  have, 
with  the  just  indignation  of  insulted  talent, 
returned,  to  the  Committee,  Joseph  Surface. 
I  cannot  conceive  the  Committee's  intentions 
towards  me,  unless  it  is  to  destroy  my  repu- 
tation as  an  actor,  and  interest  as  a  man. 
But,  without  disguise  or  subterfuge,  I  tell 
them — I'll  be  damned  if  they  do  either.*' 


On  the  l6th  of  November,  1819,  some 
our  hero's  Scottish  admirers  presented  him 
with  "a  sword  of  state,"  to  be  worn  in  the 
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sword  was,   in  b. 
Highland  make,  a 
of  the  most  valui 
Scotland    produces 
)     \  the  present  by  a  a 
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^  I  In  the  early  part  i 

attempted  the  part  c 
must  be  admitted — fist 
wards  revived  Shaks] 

^  "  Lear.'*  And  here  w< 

■ 

1  entering  into  a  discus 

!  order  that  we  may  inj 

•■  piece  of  writing  by  M 
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the  volume  wherein  he  collected  most  of  bin 
criticisms  upon  "  The  English  Stage."  ji 

-~"  Into  the  bursts,  and  starts,  aud  torrent 
the  passion  in  Othello,"  he  says,  "  this  excefel 
lent  actor  [A'ean]  appeared  to  have  flung 
himself  completely.  There  was  all  the  fitful 
fever  of  the  blood,  the  jealous  madness  of  the 
brain ;  his  heart  seemed  to  bleed  'tvith  anguish, 
while  his  tongue  dropped  broken,  imperfect 
accents  of  woe ;  but  there  is  something  (we 
'don't  know  how)  in  the  gigantic,  outspread 
sorrows  of  Lear,  that  seems  to  elude  his  grasp, 
and  batQe  his  attempts  at  comprehensionk 
The  passion  in  Othello  pnurs  along,  so 
speak,  like  a  river,  torments  itself  in  restless 
eddies,  or  is  hurled  from  its  dizzy  height,  like 
a  sounding  cataract.  That  in  Lear  is  more 
like  a  sea,  swelling,  chafing,  raging,  without 
boimd,  without  hope,  without  beacon,  or 
anchor.  Torn  from  the  hold  of  his  affections 
and  fixed  purposes,  he  floats  a  mighty 
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ill  tlie  wild  world  of  sorrows.  Otbello's 
causi's  of  eomplaiDt  are  more  distinct  and 
puiiited,  and  be  has  a  desperate,  a  madden- 
ing remt'dy  for  them  in  his  revenge.  But 
Lear'^  injuries  are  without  provocation,  and 
admit  of  no  alleviation  or  atonement.  They 
are  strange,  bewildering,  overwhelming  : 
tlicy  wrench  asunder,  and  stun  the  whole 
frame:  they  'accumulate  horror  on  horror's 
head,'  and  yet  leave  the  mind  impotent  of 
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tiire);  abandoned  of  fortune,  of  nature,  of 
reason,  and  without  any  energy  ofpuqjose,  or 
power  of  action  left,  with  the  grounds  of  all 
hopeand comfort  failing  under  it, but  sustained' 
reared  to  a  majestic  height  out  of  the  yawn* 
ing  abyss,  by  the  force  of  the  affections,  th*- 
imagination,  and  the  cords  of  tlie  human 
heart  — it  stauds  a  proud  monument  in  the 
gap  of  nature,  over  barbarous  cruelty  and 
filial  ingratitude.  We  had  thought  that, 
Mr.  Kean  would  take  possession  of  this 
time-worn,  venerable  figure,  '  that  has  out- 
lasted a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  winters,' 
and,  like  the  gods  of  old,  when  their  oracles, 
were  about  to  speak,  shake  it  with  present 
inspiration  :-that  he  would  set  up  a  living 
copy  of  it  on  the  stage.  But  he  failed,  either 
from  insurmountable  difficulties,  or  from  his 
own  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertak- 
ing. There  are  pieces  of  ancient  granite  that 
turn    the  edge   of  any  modern  chisel ;    so, 
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perhaps,  the  genius  of  no  living 
be  expected  to  cope  with  Lear.  Mr.  Kean 
chipped  off  a  bit  of  the  character  here  and 
there ;  but  he  did  not  pierce  the  solid  sub- 
stance, nor  move  the  entire  mass.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  go  the  right  way  about  it.  He  was 
too  violent  at  first,  and  too  tame  afterguards. 
He  suiik  from  unmixed  rage  to  mere  dota^. 
Thus  (to  leave  this  general  description,  and 
come  to  parficulars)  he  made  the  well-known 
curse  a  piece  of  downright  rant.  He  *  tore  it 
to  tatters,  to  very  rags,'  and  made  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  an  explosion  of  ungovern- 
able physical  rage,  without  solemnity  or 
elevation.  Now,  this  should  not  certainly  be 
spoken  in  a  (it  of  drunken  eholer,  without  any 
'compunctious  visitings  of  nature,'  withi 
any  relentings  of  tenderness,  as  if  it  was  a  mi 
speech  of  hate,  directed  against  a  person 
whom  he  had  the  most  rooted  and  unalter- 
able aversion.     The  very    bitterness  of 
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imprecations  is  prompted  by,  and  turaa  upon 
an  allusion  to  the  fondest  recollections :  it  iB 
an  excess  of  indignation,  but  that  indignation 
from  the  depth  of  its  source,  conjures  up  the 
dearest  images  of  love.  It  is  from  these  that 
the  burning  cup  of  anguish  overflows ;  and  the 
voice,  in  going  over  them,  should  falter,  and 
be  choked  with  other  feelings  besides  anger. 
The  curse  in  Lear  should  not  be  scolded,  but 
be  recited  as  a  hymn  to  the  Penates!  Lear 
is  not  a  Timon.  From  the  action  and  atti- 
tude into  which  Mr.  Kean  put  himself 
to  repeat  this  passage,  we  had  augured  a 
different  result.  He  threw  himself  on  bis 
knees ;  lifted  up  his  arms,  like  withered 
stumps;  threw  his  bead  quite  back,  and 
in  that  position,  as  if  severed  from  all  that 
held  him  to  society,  breathed  a  heart-struck- 
prayer,  like  a  figure  of  a  man  obtruncated ! 
— It  was  the  only  moment  worthy  of  himself 
and  of  the  character."      .  I'i"      ,;u)--i'.  i    .iU,, 
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The  critic  afterwards  recals  this  opiniou? 
ill  part,  aud  admits  that  Keau  was  very  great 
in  the  second  act,  where  Lear  seems  absolutely 
stimned  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  childn.'i), 
aud  cries  out  in  bis  bewildered  manner — 


"  I  will  Ho  such  things — 
What  they  are — I  know  not :  but  they  ahull  be 
The  terrors  of  the  eartli,"  Sic. 


— Keai)  did  not  repeat  the  character  of  Lci 
very  frequently,  but  fell   back  upon  his  old 

chnrnrters  ;    nnrJ  whpn  )ii«  fniracfcmcnt  fnr  f  h* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


vEAN'    IN    AMERICA — HIS     BETUHN     TO    ENGLAND  — 
WORSfllFPINO    A    RELIC  —  DB     MONTFOBT  —  KBAlC   1 

AND    YOUNC THE    I8LK   OF    BUTE SECOND    VISIT   J 

TO     THE    CONTINENT COX  11.    KEAN — ITS    CONSE.;    ] 

UUEHCES HIS    RETURN    TO    AMERICA. 


Kean's  progress  through  the  United  States  1 
of    America,  was   one   continued    march  of  I 
triumph.      Until  the  period  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  people  of  Boston,  in  June,  1821,  he 
had  encountered    nothing  but    respect  andl 
applause.       The    newspaper    critics    indeed  J 
differed  a  little  as  to  his  particular  points  of  ] 
excellence,  in    the  various   parts    which    he  I 
undertook  ;  but  the  general  verdict  in  favour 
of  his  acting  was  unanimous.     The  amount 
of  money  that  he  brought  to  the  American 


managers  and  to  speculators  in  bos-tickets 
must  have  been  prodigious ;  for  the  play- 
houses were  not  only  filled  to  the  ceiling,  but 
the  tickets  were  put  up  to  auction  on  the 
nights  of  his  performance,  and  produced 
considerable  sums  of  money  beyond  the 
ordinary  price.  The  anxiety  to  witness  his 
acting  had,  it  seems,  caused  such  a  ferment 
amongst  the  citizens  of  New  York,  that  the 
managers  of  the  New  York  theatre  put  forth 
an  announcement ; — "  To  prevent  the  riotous 
scenes  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre,  for  several 
days  and  nights  past,  in  efforts  to  forestal 
tickets,  the  managers  have  directed  that  the 
box-tickets  of  the  whole  lower  tier,  and 
fourteen  of  the  second  row  next  to  the  stage, 
diall  be  sold  by  public  auction,  the  premiums 
for  the  choice  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Mas- 
sachussetts  General  Hospital."  Upon  the 
first  day's  auction,  upwards  of  eighteen  dollars 
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were  paid  for  the  choice  of  a  single  box,  cod- 
taiuing  nine  persons  ;  and  on  the  second  day's 
auction,  the  total  sum  i)aid  for  the  choice  of 
seats,  for  one  night,  amounted  to  four  hundred 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Kean  himself  reaped 
a  large  and  brilliant  harvest.  Money  and 
fame  poured  in  upon  him  whenever  and 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  first  showed 
himself  to  the  Americans  at  New  York,  in 
the  character  of  Richard  tlie  Third.  This 
was  about  November,  1820,  and  he  continued 
in  America,  traversing  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Union,  till  about  August,  1821. 
For  once  in  his  life,  he  was  prudent  enough 
to  transmit  money  from  time  to  time  to 
Coutts  and  Co.,  bis  bankers,  and  thus  to  put 
a  large  portion  of  his  earnings  out  of  his  own 
immediate  power.  This  saving  spirit  unluckily 
continued  for  a  brief  period,  for  on  his  return 
to  England  he  drew  cheque  after  cheque,  in 
his  old  fashion,  and  very  speedily  levelled  hia 
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mountain  of  American  gold.  It  should  be 
stated,  that  during  his  stay  in  the  Uuit«d 
States,  he  erected  a  niouuineut  over  the  grave 
of  the  once  famous  George  Frederic 
an  actor  to  whom,  in  more  points  than  one. 
our  liero  bore  a  very  striking  rvsemldance. 
It  was  in  the  couree  of  performing  this  task 
of  love,  that  be  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  verj- 
valuable  relic,  to  which  we  shall  preseutlj 
advert  more  particularly. 

^^'"heu  we  intimated  that  he  was  succ«i 
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of  his  talents,  he  cut  short  (in  the  Gordian 
fashion)  his  engagement  with  the  managers, 
and  resolved  to  renounce  Boston  altogether, 
until  a  more  generous  season.  This  inflamed 
the  people,  and  caused  such  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  towards  Kean,  that  upon  one  occasion 
the  audience  rose,  with  the  intention,  it  is 
said,  of  committing  some  desperate  outrage 
upon  hira.  He  escaped  from  the  theatre  in 
disgiiise,  and  was  finally  enabled  to  leave  the 
city  altogether,  by  the  help  of  some  rational 
persons,  who  admired  his  talents,  and  thought 
that  there  was  some  excuse  for  his  seceding 
from  an  engagement,  that  appeared  to  have 
been'  made  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  periodical 
migrations  of  the  Boston  people.  Kean 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  National  Advocate,  refers  to  this  fact 
in  very  pithy  and  sarcastic  terms  *. 


*  Several  of  the  letters  and  addresses,  explanatory  of 
this  traniiaclioii,  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  present 
Tolume. 

VOL.    n.  K 
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As  late  as  in  May  IBSl.  Kcan 
friend  in  London)  stating  that  he  iotvridvd  to 
stay  with  the  Americans  "  another  tweive- 
raonth;"  but  this  resolution  was  aftern'anis 
abandoned,  owing  to  tbe  miiiunderstandiDg 
between  him  and  the  citizens  of  Boston;  for 
in  September  of  the  same  year  we  find 
once  more  in  England. 

When  Kean  quitted  America,  he  came  away,' 
as  we  have  stated,  richer  by  a  huge  quantity 
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stills  and  cnicibleg — the  elisir  of  life— the 
philosopher's  stoae.  It  was  not — but  we 
disdain  to  tritte  with  the  impatience  of  the 
reader,  and,  to  say  truth,  we  hate  to  have 
any  Becrets  from  him.  We  therefore  inform 
him,  without  more  ado,  that  the  secret 
treasure,  the  "  unsunned  gold"  wliich  rendered 
Kean,  in  his  own  dreams,  richer  than  Crcesus 
or  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  or  Cathay,  was 
nothing  less  than — the  illustrious  toe-bone  of 
the  great  George  Frederic  Cooke  I  Let  not 
the  reader  smite  at  this,  or  sneer  at  us,  humble 
authors,  as  builders  of  a  sorry  jest.  1 1  is  ajact 
indisputable  that  we  are  now  recounting : 
we  tell  it  in  sober  earnest. 

Cooke  was  buried  in  New  York ;  and 
when  Kean  was  there,  he  visited  what  was 
supposed  to  be  his  grave.  Being  a  great 
admirer  of  the  dead  tragedian,  he  caused  his 
body  to  be  taken  up  and  removed  to  another 
place,  and  over  the  new  grave  he  erected  a 
K  2 
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Tliey  were  all  to  breakfast  there,  and  then  to 
return,  in  the  tragedian's  train,  to  London. 
On  encountering  the  great  actor,  they  were 
about  to  welcome  him,  each  after  his  own 
fashion,  when  he  stopped  them,  with  a  serious 
air.  "  Before  you  say  a  word,  my  merry 
men,"  said  he — *'  Behold  !  Fall  down,  and 
kiss  this  relic  !  This  is  the  toe-bone  of  the 
greatest  creature  that  ever  walked  the  earth 
— of  GJeorge  Frederic  Cooke.  He  was  lying 
without  a  monument,  till  I  put  one  over  him. 
Come,  down  with  you  all,  and  kiss  the  bone!" 
Eltiston,  between  doubt  and  reverence,  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  kissed  the  ridiculous 
relic.  Another  dropped  down  with  difficulty; 
("  Our  son  was  fat.")  Then  another  came, 
and  another;  and  thus  actor  after  actor  follow- 
ed, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
till  all  had  performed  the  ceremony.  They 
then  sat  down  to  breakfast, — "  with  what  ap^ 
petite"  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 


tits'  bt 

In  an  hour  or  two,  the  procession  form- 
ed again,  and,  with  Keau  at  its  head,  took 
the  road  to  London.  Our  hero,  still  a 
treasurer  (of  relics),  although  he  had  given 
np  the  post  of  master  and  treasurer  to  the 
Drury  Lane  Fund,  led  the  way  to  his  house 
in  Clarges  Street.  Arrived  there,  the  greater 
part  of  his  brother  actors  left  him,  and  Kean 
proceeded  to  the  library.  His  first  words 
wefe  (to  his  wife),  "  I  have  brought  Charles 
a  fortune.  I  have  brought  something  that 
the  Directors  of  the  British  Museum  wo\Ud 
give  ten  thousand  pounds  for;  but — they 
shan't  have  it."  Mrs.  Kean,  lost  in  wonder, 
inquired  what  it  was.  "  Look  here  ! "  said 
he,  producing  it.  "  Here  it  is.  Here  is  the 
toe-bone  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
— the  illustrious  George  Frederic  Cooke!" 
With  that  he  proceeded  to  deposit  it  gently  on 
the  mantel-piece,  saying,  in  caution,  "Now, 
observe — I  put  this  on  the  mantel-piece ;  but 
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let  no  one  dare  to  touch  it.  You  may  all  look 
8t  it, — at  a  distance  ;  but  be  sure  that  no  one 
presumes  to  handle  it." 

Here  it  remained  for  several  months, 
Occasionally,  (to  an  intelligent  viGiter), 
he  ^'ould  explain  the  merits  of  the  bone; 
but  otherwise  it  was  honoured  only  by  his 
own  sin(,'le  admiration.  His  wife  detested 
the  bone.  Tiie  seri-ants  hated  it.  The 
maids  were  afraid  of  it.  They  thought 
(probably)  that  it  would  get  up  and  act. 
But  no  one  ventured  to  hazard  the  tragedian's 
displeasure  by  meddling  with  it.  At  last, 
— it  was  one  dull  evening,  when  Kean  had 
been  absent  from  home  for  several  days,  and 
his  wife  was  tired  of  waiting  and  watching 
for  him — the  detestable  toe-bone  presented 
itself  to  her  sight.  A  few  bitter  words 
escaped  her.  She  felt  inclined  to  commit  pro- 
fanation on  the  relic,  but  contented  herself 
with    walking    up    and  down,   eyeing  the 


object  of  her  husband's  adoraticm  nith  the 
most  sincere  disgust.  She  approached  again; 
and  finally  seized  the  bone  (protecting  her 
fingers  by  a  piece  of  paper),  and  '  canted'  it 
without  ceremony  into  the  adjoining  garden. 
This  garden  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  contained  a  well,  which  was  dry; 
and  it  was  into  this  well  that  tlie  illustrious 
bone  descended.  In  an  instant>  the  House  of 
Portland  was  unconsciously  richer,  by  ten 
thousand  pounds,  than  it  had  been  the  hour 
before.  The  toe-bone  was  theirs  !  IVag,  do 
we  say  ?  Nay,  it  is  theirs  still, — up  to  t! 
present  writing. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  a  deed  of 
this  sort  could  not  have  been  perpetrated 
without  important  consequences.  According- 
ly, Mrs.  Kean  soon  began  to  experience  some 
fearful  alarms ;  and  these  were  not  allayed  by 
a  thundering  rap  at  the  door,  which  announced 
the  tragedian's  return.   The  door  was  opened. 
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and  he  went  straight  into  the  library, — eery 
drunk.  'Whenever  he  was  drunk,  he  went 
to  the  toe  for  consolation.  But  now, — the 
toe  was  not  there !  He  rang  the  bell  furi- 
ously. His  wife  answered  the  summons, 
when  an  inquiry  (made  in  a  terrible  voice) 
met  her  at  the  door  of  the  room : — "  Have 
you  seen  Cooke's  toe-bone?"  After  a  little 
pause,  she  said,  "  Cooke's  toe-bone,  my 
dear  ?  " — "  Yes,"  returned  he,  sternly  ;  "  why 
doyou reiterate  my  words?  Cooke's  toe-bone, 
I  say." — "  My  dear,"  said  his  wife,  submis- 
sively, "I'll  go  down  and  look  for  it,  if  you 
wish :"  and  she  went  accordingly.  In  the 
meantime,  all  the  servants  were  called  up 
(called  out  of  their  beds)  to  assist  in  the 
sMTch.  The  search,  as  will  be  guessed,  was 
frnitleSB.  The  tragedian  waxed  solemn. 
"Answer  me,"  said  he,  "on  your  souls  :—^l 
What  has  become  of  Cooke's  toe-bone  P*! 
None  of  them  knew.  Each  could  disclaiirf| 
K  3 


relaxed  in  his  eodeavours  to  please  the 
public,  and  walked  through  his  characters 
with  great  nonchalance.  We  ourselves  — 
who  have  witnessed,  with  intense  delight, 
his  strenuous  exertions  in  Othello  and 
Kiehard— have  also  seen  him  perform  the 
latter  character  so  disgracefully,  as  to  be 
hissed  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  per- 
formance. It  was  in  a  fit  season,  therefore 
(December,  1822),  that  Mr.  Young  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  Drury-Lane  Company,  and 
act  iu  concert  with  him.  It  roused  Kean 
from  his  lethargy.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  without  any  competitor,  and  he  had 
been  steeped  iu  luxuries  of  all  sorts.  When 
Mr.  Young  came,  with  the  intention,  as  many 
supposed,  of  contestiug  the  palm  with  him, 
Keau  saw  that  something  still  remained  to  be 
done.  We  ourselves  do  not  thiuk  that  there 
was  anything  like  equality  between  the  two  ac- 
tors. Mr.  Young  was  assuredly  a  gentleman  of 
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pleasing  manners,  of  a  good  presence,  and 
powerful  voice ;  but  lie  was  confessedly  a 
follower  of  the  Kemble  school.  He  did  not 
originate  a  style,  nor,  as  we  think,  improve 
one.  Compai'isons  might  possibly  have  been 
ma^e  between  John  Kemble  and  Kean,  but 
not  between  our  hero  and  a  pupil  of  John 
Kemble,  except  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  There  ^vere,  we  believe,  persons — 
sincere  and  intelligent  persons,  too — who 
preferred  Mr.  Young's  style  of  acting  to  that 
of  Kean.  That  is  very  possible ;  for  they 
might  have  preferred  that  particular  wattfter 
or  school  of  acting.  But  no  one,  we  presume, 
could  stretch  his  admiration  so  far,  as  to  ven- 
ture into  a  comparison  toudiing  the  respective 
talents  of  the  two  men.  In  Mr,  Campbell's 
life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Young  to  the  poet,  referring  evidently 
to  Kean's  pauses  and  other  peculiarities.  \Ve 
are  sorry  for  this.     ^Ve  think  that  the  letter 
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is  not  in  the  best  taste.     Mr.  Kean  had  his 
faults,  (and  one  of  them  was  tlie  habit  of 
pausing  too  long  between  his  seiiteuces, 
everybody  knows) ;  but  he  had,  at  the  sai 
time,    a    genius   decidedly    original  — gr< 
pathos — prodigious  vigour;  and  these  quali) 
ties   redeemed    them.     Mr.  Young  had 
faults  also :  we  almost  forget  his  redeemii 
points. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  precise  time 
which  Kean  became  the  tenant  of  a  houi 
and  a  few  acres  of  land,  in  the  Isle  of  Butej 
It  was  generally  rumoured  that  Lord  Bute 
had  presented  him  with  an  estate  there:  but 
this  was  an  error.    His  Lordsliip,  so  far  froi 
mtertaining  any  such   magnificent  notionQ^ 
received  a  very  ample  rent  from  Kean  for  the 
laud  which  the  actor  occupied.  We  do  not  state 
this  in  reproach.     There  existed  uo  necessity 
whatever  for  Lord  Bute  becoming  a  patron  of 
Muses  or  of  the  Drama,  or  for  his  giviiijf. 
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land  to  a  person  wlio  was  well  able  to  pay  1 
it.  KeaD  rented  about  twenty  acres  of  veP| 
sterile  land  in  the  island.  Tbe  place 
damp  and  forlorn :  tbere  was  no  road  to  i^''* 
and  no  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  strength 
of  these  recommendations,  be  resolved  to 
build  a  house  upon  tbe  ground.  He  accom*i| 
pUshed  this  at  a  considerable  expense,  fufti" 
nisbed  it,  and  made  a  new  road  to  his  new 
nuinsion.  And  here,  in  the  year  1823,  be 
retired,  to  refresh  himself  after  the  fatigues 
and  squabbles  of  a  London  season.  Tired 
of  his  triumphs  in  Richard  and  Othello : 
tired  of  the  Red  House  and  the  Coal  Hole  ; 
tired  of  his  parasites,  tired  of  bis  critics, — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent, — the  tragedian 
threw  himself  into  his  carriage  and  four,  and 
rolled  merrily  to  his  Bute  retirement.  But 
he  did  not  thoroughly  enjoy  it,  we  think.  He 
affected  to  be  enraptured  now  and  then  with 
the  country ;  but  his  habits  were  not  pastoral. 
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Here  is  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Phillips  (at 
that  time,  and  always — so  long  a%  he  re- 
mained with  him^bis  faithful  friend  and 
secretary)".  It  is  written,  as  he  asserts,  with 
"  the  snipers ;"  and  the  hard  faint  characters 
of  the  letter,  con-oborate  his  statement. 

HuU  hland,  Nov.  Uth,  1823. 

"Dear  Phillips, 

"  Mrs.  Keau  wrote  to  EUiston  on  the 
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for  this  is  the  most  beautiful  place  iu  the 
world.     Write  and  send  me  play-bills  every 
day.     How  was  the  bos-plan  for  the  17th  S  ■ 
I  can  get  another  doctor's  certificate  if  it  is 
necessary. 

"  Yours  sincerely,  ■ 

"  Edmund  Kean. 
"P.S.  Written  with  the  snuffers." 

Mr.  Phillips,  it  appears,  urged  liim  tff 
return  to  town,aud  resuraehis  station  at  Drury^  | 
Lane ;  but  Kean  had  his  reasons  for  remain-  I 
ing.  His  perpetual  anxiety  about  playi'.  I 
bills  shows  that,  however  his  body  might  be* 
in  Bute,  his  soul  was  still  haunting  th6^  I 
purlieus  of  Drury  Lane. 

"  Bute  Island,  I8lh  Nov.  182a. 

"  Dear  Phillips, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  atten" 
on.      I    must   differ  with  you,   about  my^l 
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coming  to  London.  Fabina  Maximus  con- 
quered, not  by  fighting  a  powerful  enemy, 
but  by  avoiding  him.  He  weakened  his 
resources,  and  saved  the  city  of  Rome. 

"  I  shall  not  move  from  this  heavenly, 
spot,  till  Caius  Gracchus  meets  his  fate, — till 
Weare's  murderers  are  hung,— the  Christmas 
pantomime  over,— and  a  general  stagnation 
in  public  excitement:  and  t/ien  — like  a 
Imwk  I'll  pounce  upon  my  prey.     Write  and 
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letter,  for  we  find  him  at  his  old  post,  at 
Drury  Lane,  performing  various  new  cliarac- 
.ters,  with  vnrious  success. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  it  was  not 
our  intention  to  follow  Kean  through  all  his 
characters.  Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary 
to  advert  particularly  to  Mr.  Howard  Payne's 
tragedy  of  "  Brutus  "  (in  which  Kean  obtained 
aaddeser\-ed  the  most  brilliant  success);  to  the 
*'  Stranger"  —  "  King  John"  —  "  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  Eighth,"  (in  one  of  which  he 
was  the  Hotspur  and  iu  the  other  Wolsey) 
■ — "Jane  Shore" — "Venice  Preserved"  (he 
was  Jt^ter) — "  Massaniello,"  &c.  &c.,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Horace  Twiss's  very  eiTective  play 
of  The  Carib  Chief." 

In  these  and  various  other  dramas,  Kean 
continued  to  labour,  year  after  year,  with  dif- 
ferent success.  He  had  at  intervals,  however, 
as  much  relaxation  as  most  men ;  at  least, 
if  his  amusements  and  enjoyments  are  entitled 
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to  such  a  name.  He  worked  hard,  earned 
vast  sums  of  money,  and  spent  them  to  the 
last  penny.  >Vith  the  exception  of  some 
gifts  to  poor  actors  (we  do  not  know  the 
amount),  an  annual  wherry  to  the  Thames 
watermen,  and  an  allowance  of  50^.  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Carey*— his  earnings  were  con- 

•  Mrs.  Carey  bad  a  liaughter  (Phmbe  Carey)  and 
;inollier  son,  Horry  Darnley,  an  actor,  who  used  to 
e:(cite  Kean's  wruth,  by  writing  letters  to  liim  com- 
niflncitiF  with  "  Dear  Brother. "     Dam]ev.  we  believe. 
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Slimed,  for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  in 
matters  of  personal  luxury.  His  travelling 
expenses  were    at  all  times  very  great  (for 
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and  tbanking  bim  for  ber  ulluwance,  and  also  for  somt 
money  nhicb  it  appears,  be  had  sent  to  ber  son  Darnley. 
Tbe  following  is  a  copy  of  it.  We  bave  taken  no  liberties 
with  the  original,  except  in  amending  the  spelling. 

"Friday  Sept.  7.  [1832. 
"  Dear  Edmund, 

"  I  wrote  to  you  the  first  of  tbig  mo 
mj  c|Darter'B  money  being  due  tbe  1st  of  September. 
As  I  have  had  no  answer  1  fear  you  did  not  get  my 
letter.  1  am  in  great  aaxif ty  till  it  eomes ;  and  being 
in  ill  health  makes  me  feel  more.  If  you  can  ublige  iiio 
with  two  quarters — one  due  and  one  in  advance- 
will  render  me  a  very  great  service ;  as  1  may  be 
pelled  to  remove  hastily  from  tbe  lodging  I  am  no 
I  beg  you  will  have  tbe  kindness  to  direct  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  Surgeon,  Great  Peter  Street,— ;/o>-  me,  to  the 
eotw  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

"  I  saw  Harry  yesterday.       His  looks  are  mended 
since  la£t  I  saw  him.     1  ihank  God,  that  you   bare 
taken  bim  and  bis  poor  chickens  under  your  wing :  and 
I  hope  yoD  will  bold  it  over  tbem  during  tbe  winter. 
"  I  tbink  they  have  merit,   which,  cheered  by  y< 
kiadnesi,  will  ehuw  itself. 
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he  always  travelled  with  four  horses)— his 
suppers  and  "treats"  were  very  frequent,  and 
sometimes  upou  an  extensive  scale — and,  we 
suspect  that  he  must  have  lost  and  given 
away  large  sums,  when  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. Indeed,  he  has  more  than  once  started 
up  in  the  morning  and  said  "  Send  toCoutts's 
instantly,  and  tell  them  not  to  pay  any 
cheques  tliis  morning.  I  think  that  I  remem- 
ber writing  some  last  night, — but  I  forget 
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to  inform  Mr.  Kean  that  two  or  three  cheques 
of  50/.,  or  lOOA,  or  200/.,"  [as  the  case  might 
be]  "were  paid  soou  after  9  o'clock  this 
raoming." 

His  attachments  to  "  the  fair  sex" —  some 
of  whicii  might  be  innocent  enough — were 
numerous.  They  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
his  thoughts,  and  abstracted  some  of  his 
money.  It  was  a  curious  feature  in  tliese 
egaremena,  that  they  all  commenced  with  one 
lore  letter.  He  had  a  circular,  in  fact,  which 
he  despatched  to  the  successive  objects  of  his 
affection,  and  which,  we  must  suppose,  was 
couched  in  irresistible  terms.  The  original 
has  not  been  preserved ;  and,  indeed,  were  it 
in  our  possession,  we  should  be  cautious  of 
promulgating  a  "Sesame"  that  has  succeeded 
in  opening  so  many  female  hearts. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  detail  of  the  tragedian's  love  affairs. 
It  is  better  that  they  should  rest  iu  obscurity. 


9. 
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fortunes,  that  it  cannot  be 
over.  We  shall,  however, 
slightly  as  possible. 

Rumours  had  been  for  8< 
respecting  some  transaction 
was  implicated.     Paragraphs 
**  celebrated  tragedian,"  and  \ 
a  well-known  alderman/'  and  t 
men  of  the  long  robe,''  &c.  ga\ 
speculation,  for  a  time  ;  but  at 
papers  soared  out  of  mysteries 
fact,  and  stated  plainly  that  pr 
in  contemplation,  or  had  actu] 
menced,  against   Kean,  at  th 
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crossing  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  set  foot  for 
the  first  and  last  time  on  the  plains  of  Italy, 
His  halt  at  the  convent  seems  to  have  been 
as  agreeable  to  the  monks  as  to  himself.  He 
ate,  drank,  talked,  laughed,  and  played  upon 
the  spinnet,  to  their  prodigious  satisfaction. 
They  spoke  of  the  delight  which  he  gave 
them,  to  many  subsequent  travellers;  and  he 
■ — charmed  with  their  hospitality  and  good 
humour — inscribed  on  their  book,  that  he 
I .  had  there  passed  "  the  happiest  day  of  his 
life."  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  Kean, 
when  he  travelled  from  place  to  place,  was 
generally  accompanied  by  his  man  Miller, 
and  a  multitude  of  books.  Miller  was  fond 
of  liquor  (like  bis  master),  but  he  \vas  not 
literary  ;  and  therefore,  all  that  he  took  note  of 
was,  whether  the  tragedian,  on  quitting  each 
place  of  halting,  had  his  proper  complement 
of  books.  If  they  commenced  the  journey 
with  fifty  volumes,  they  were  certain  to  have 

VOL.  II.  L 
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probably,  with  some  serious  i 
ami  Hume — the  Spectator  am 
Locke  on  the  Understanding, 
Bible,  a    Prayer  Book,  and 
Lectures  on  the  Belles  Lettrei 
Half  of  these  would  disappear  ii 
their  march,  and,  in  the  room  of 
K<:'an  would  discover  recruits  i 
almost  every  inn  where  be  hi 
one  place  be  would  6nd  that  li 
the  Racing  Calendar  ;  at  a  seco 
History  of  Betty  Careless  ;  at  I 
volumes  of  the  Annual  Registe 
flron  of  the  Gentlems"'"   *'" 
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actor  in  one  or  two  of  his  parts  ;  but  lie  did 
not  stop  long  in  Paris.  The  trial,  in  which 
he  was  so  deeply  concerned,  was  now  ap- 
proaching, and  he  took  his  way  towards 
England  ;  stopping  one  night,  however,  at 
Boulogne,  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  Penley's 
company.  Mr.  Grattan,  who  encountered  him 
at  this  period,  states  that  he  was  (or  seemed) 
quite  confident  of  obtaining  a  verdict  in  his 
favour. 

At  last,  however,  on  the  17th  of  Januarj', 
1825,  the  cause  (Cox  v.  Kean)  came  on  for 
trial.  The  reader,  who  may  be  curious  ou 
this  subject,  must  refer  to  the  ei'idence  which 
was  published,  and  adjust  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  parties  in  his  own  way.  A  mass 
of  correspondence  was  brought  forward,  and 
the  crime  proved  ;  and  the  result  was,  a  ver- 
dict for  800/.  against  Edmund  Kean.  What 
secret  defence  or  excuse  he  might  have  had, 
cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  the  consequences 


Miiui  in  an  extraordinary  de 
he  appeared  on  the  Drury  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  h 
burgh  they  hooted  him  fimn 
although  he  eventually  sueeeei 
the  London  andienceip  then  ti 
reconciliation  between  die  p 
critics  interfered  in  his  behalf 
manager)  shook  hands  with  bin 
and  made  a  speech  in  hia  fa 
last,  the  tragedian  himsdf  obtai 
and  npoke  as  follows  :— 

^  If  you  expect  from  me  a 
ilay  private  wn-i-'^  '^  "• 
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have  committed  bare  been  scanned  by  a 
public  tribunal.— (Considerable  interruption.) 
In  that  investigation  feelings  of  delicacy  pre- 
vented the  disclosure  of  circumstances  which 
might  have  changed  the  complexion  of  the 
case. —  (Renewed  interruption.)  —This  pro- 
ceeded from  feelings  for  others,  not  for  myself. 
('Bravo!')— It  appears  that  I  stand  before 
you.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  at  this  moment, 
a  professional  victim.  I  apprehend  that  this 
is  not  done  by  your  verdict.  If  it  is  done  by 
a  hostile  Press,  I  shall  endeavour  to  withstand 
it — if  it  is  your  verdict,  I  shall  bow  to  your 
decision,  remember  with  gratitude  your 'former 
favours,  and  leave  you." 


Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  Kean 
bowed  repeatedly,  and  was  finally  led  off  the 
stage  by  EUiston ;  leaving  the  audience  paci- 
fied, if  not  altogether  satisfied,  by  his  address. 
In  the  course  of  time,  he  regained,  in  some 


,  v**^xciure,  giaaiy  accept 

to  pay  a  second  visit  to  A 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AN  ALTERED  MAN  —  A  YOUNG  ACTOR  —  A  NIGHT 
EXCURSION — QUARRELS  BETWEEN  A  FATHER  AND 
HIS  SON — KEAN*S  DECLINE HtS  LAST  PERFORM- 
ANCE  RECONCILIATION    WITH    HIS    FAMILY HIS 

ILLNESS    AND   DEATH. 

After  a  stay  of  two  seasons  in  the  United 
States,  Kean  returned  once  more  to  his  native 
country.  During  his  absence  *,  he  had  ac- 
quired considerable  sums  of  money.  His 
offences  had  had  time  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

*  It  was  during  this  visit  to  America,  that  Kean  was 
elected  chief  of  a  trihe  of  Huron  Indians,  hj  the  name 
of  Alantenouidet  He  rejoiced  in  this  character ;  and  in 
order  to  rindicate  his  title  to  it^  he  rode  a  wild  horse, 
drank  rutn,  and  disfigured  himself  with  paint  and  the 
skins  of  heasts,  till  his  European  pretensions  were  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of. 
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the  way  for  his  favourable 
the  spirit  that  shone  out  form 
up  with  its  terrible  fires^ 
Richard,  and  the  jealous  ma 
Moort**  was  now  almost  ext 
tation,    lago^   reputation,**— 
object  of  the  actor's  worship,  1 
he  himself  had  known.    His  ^ 
fed  by  popular  applause.    Thi 
had  been  the  step  on  which  hii 
mounted ;  and  now— all  this  i 
returned  an  altered  (but  not 
Disgrace  had  driven  its  iron 
Excesses  of  all  sorts  had  diab 
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able  now  to  go  through  the  common  labour  ■ 
of  a  play. 

In  keeping  with  this  infirmity  of  his  body^ 
were  the  infirmities  of  his  mind.     He  lost  ] 
his   memory ;  and   grew   suspicious,    sullen,  | 
vindictive,    and,    even    in    money   matters^ 
illiberal.     The  expenses  of  his  son,  who  was  I 
at    Eton,    (they  were  merely  the    ordinary 
school  expenses,)  troubled    him :  the   small 
allowance  of  200/.  per  annum  to  bis  wife  was 
a  source  of  disquiet.     Yet  he  was,  at  this 
lime,  in  the  receipt  of  several  thousand  pounds 
a   year,    and   was   profuse   in    his  personal 
expenses.     He  could  still  act  his  old  parts, 
but  he  was  unable   to   master  a  new   one*  1 
He  forgot  the   words  almost  as  soon  as  he  1 
acquired  them.     His  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Grattan,  wrote  a  play  expressly  for  him,—  ' 
Ben  Nazir.     He  accepted  it  with  alacrity  ; 
studied  it ;   and  deceived  himself  (and  the 
author)  into  a  notion  of  his  being  perfect  in  , 
L  3 


biDgie  and  unsupported  im 
To  add  to  his  annoyan 
already  began  to  show  soi 
stage.   A  rational  person,  in 
would  perhaps  have  been  { 
But  he  was  resolved,  he  saic 
and  last  tragedian  of  the  nar. 
We  must  here  retrace  on 
and  recall  a    circumstance 
previously  to  Kean's  second 
America-— One  night,  when  i 
had  been  exhibiting  before  Ii 
stirring  up  her  maternal  prid< 
of  his  acting,  Kean  suddenly 
His   hrow  "'—   - 
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part  of  the  Crook-back's  dress.  The  "  trunks" 
were  still  on  him,  the  wig,  and  part  of  the 
paint :  the  rest  had  been  rubbed  off  witii  a 
rough  towel.  He  rang  the  bell,  called  for 
brandy  and  water,  and  threw  himself  at  full 
length  on  the  sofa.  To  soothe  the  angry 
spirit,  and  to  excite  a  little  admiration,  per- 
haps, for  the  boy,  Mrs.  Kean  said :  *'  Do  you 
know  that  Charles  can  act  ?  and,  really,  very 
well."  "  Indeed !  "—vias  the  tragedian's 
answer : — the  tone  was  a  little  sarcastic. 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  mother,  "he  can  ;  and 
you  shall  see  him."  And,  accordingly, 
Charles  began.  His  acting  was,  we  are  told, 
very  clever ;  but  it  did  not  provoke  a  word 
from  his  father.  He  continued  to  lie  on  the 
sofa  :  he  looked  at  the  boy,— listened, — and, 
when  all  was  over,  said :  "  There — that  will 
do  very  well.  Go  along  1  Good  night.  It 
is  time  to  go  to  bed.  No  more — a — actitig, 
Charles." 


emphasis,  '^  I'll  cut  his  throat ! 
interfered  —  remonstrated  —  fc 
things — and  tried  different  met 
inghb  agitation.    The  tragec 
coptinned.  drinking  hia  brand; 
glass  after  glass— itrangar  and 
muttered— he  swore — ^  The  n 
•shall  die  with  me.    It  shaU  be 
coflhi."  At  lasty— after  various  ] 
became    more  oomposed»    and 
retired  to  her  bed-room;  leav. 
turbed  spirit,  as  she  supposed^ 
night.    But  the  fates  had  or 
wise.    For,  after  the  lapse  of 
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he  had  been  ordered  to  get  ready  his  master's 
clothes,  for  that  he  was  "  going  out."  This  i 
was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  1 
hackney  coach  was  sent  for,  and  duly 
arrived ;  aud  into  it  were  put  the  trage-  j 
dian's  portmanteau,  some  of  his  booksj 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  his  pistols,  and  two  ' 
lighted  candles  {one  in  each  pocket  of  the 
coach).  He  himself,  ready  to  get  in,  seized 
his  little  spaniel  (Portia)  by  the  neck,  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  Shylock,  threw  her  into  the 
coach.  He  then  followed  mproprid  persond, 
telling  his  man  to  mount  the  box.  "  And 
where  shall  we  drive  to,  sir?"  asked  the 
man.  "  To  hell ! "  was  the  master's  answer, 
"  Very  well,  sir,"  answered  the  servitor,  and 
gave  directions  accordingly.  The  coachman, 
however,  proceeded  to  the  Thames  instead  of 
to  the  Styx,  and  stopped  at  Waterloo  Bridge 
for  further  orders.  "  I'll  get  out  here,"  said 
Kean.    "  Wait  both  of  you  till  I  return.     I 


i 
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(liaii  did  not  return.      Bi 
dawn  began  to  warm  into 
coach,  the  brandy,  and  the 
the  pistols,  and  the  rest  o 
and  dead,  were  duly  taken  fa 
from  whence  they  came ;"  t 
concluded  his  labours  by  < 
the  air  of  a  person  privy 
mystery,  a  guinea  for  his  far 
one  of  our  hero's   many  fi 
Ado  about  Nothing ;''  and  t 
what  shall   we   call  it — ho 
son.     It  is  not  to  be  imag 
that  Kean  was  iealoiio  ^^  ^ 
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in  farce :  they  sometimes  took  the  tone  of  \ 
tragedy.      The     "acting"    of   Charles    was  i 
remembered    ever     afterwards.       The     son, 
indeed,    did    not    repeat    his    performances, 
nor  did  he  inauifest  any  intention  of  going  i 
upon  the  stage ;  but  when  differences  arose 
(about  the  time  of  the  Cox  trial)  between  his 
parents,  he  "  clave "  to  his  mother,  as  tlie  | 
injured  party,  and  as  his  best  and  tenderest  i 
friend.  Kean — although  no  disrespect  was  ever 
shown  towards  him  by  his  son, — although  (as 
we  have  said)  that  son  showed  no  wilfulness 
towards  the  stage, — and  although  his  own 
income  was  competent  to  maintain  his  family 
sumptuously, — estranged    himself   from  the 
mother   and    the   child.      And    when    Mr. 
Calcraft    proposed    obtaining    for    Charles 
Keau  a  cadetship  to  India,  his  father  re- 
solved that  he  should  go.     At  this  jieriod, 
Kean  had  separated  himself  from  his  wife, 
who    lived    on    an    allowance    of  200/.  per  , 


— ^u,u,p  mauced  Ml 
and  menaced  with  th 
10  require  his  presen, 

■"""iiDglj,,    Md    tOUC 

»1"«  prospect  of  l^ng 

«»■"  into  coDsidenUc 

le  dm  offer,  decided 

■W^Pt  the  cadetehipj 

"n"  of  the  same  reso 

*""«■  possessed,  and  a  1 

"^^  "P  bis  mind  u,  I 

off",  unle,,  Kean  woul, 

SlW-perannamonhism, 

"  "  my  father  will  do  th 

Calcraft...!^,  ^.  ^^ 

"y  mother  side  and  helDi 
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stating  that  he  had  rejected  an  eligible  offer, 
and  that  he  must  now  provide  for  himself. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  boy  I 
was  only  sixteen  years  old  ;  that  he  had  been, 
thus  far,  tenderly  brought  up ;  that  he  had  i 
been  educated  in   the  idea  of  possessing  a  ' 
large  fortune  (for  this  his  father  at  ail  times 
impressed  upon  him) ;  that  he  was  utterly 
iucompetent  to  follow  auy  trade  or  profes* 
sion  ;  and  that  his  only  offence  was  seeking 
to  make  sure  (for  his  own  mother)  a  little 
stipend   that  was  then    very  precarious ;  it 
must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  his  destiny 
was  a  hard  one. 

On  Charles  Kean's  refusal,  his  father  sent  I 
for  him  to  the  Hummums,  where  he  was  \ 
then  staying.  "  You  are  aware,"  said  he» 
coldly,  "  that,  in  refusing  this  cadetshipi 
you  give  me  up?"  [This  to  a  school-boy 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  !]  "  I  am  sorry  for 
it,  sir,"  was  the  reply,   "but  I  can't  think 


'"""''■  For,  after  tl 
""«■  ailowed  «^, 
""PP""-     In  to  erne 

'"»■'»  l>ei«l,  .ad  6z 
.    •""■•■■  ofer  to  p„^ 

"'"■"'«  »<>g=~Fl.„. 
Yem  paaed  on,  „„ 

"■™tre^  the  fatter  a„d 
3T'=onewen.on,fi«„, 
'"«W.g„lde„l,^^.jj 

»«ctor«,a„du^i^„„„ 
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But  it  is  needless  to  linger  in  this  part  of 
our  history.  If  the  conduct  of  Kean  ever 
exdted  harsh  feelings  or  rebellious  thoughts, 
in  the  mind  of  his  child,  Death,  the  great 
conqueror,  has  quelled  them. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  our 
hero's  story,  where  there  is  little,  save  what  is 
painful,  to  speak  of.  We  will  hasten,  there- 
fore, to  its  conclusion. 

Kean  never  recovered  his  strength  or  spirits 
after  the  unhappy  trial.  Had  his  health 
served  him,  indeed,  he  would  probably  have 
thought  poorly  enough  of  the  moral  indigna- 
tion of  a  people,  who  rejected  him  for  the  same 
fault  that  induced  them  afterwards  to  take  a 
pretty  actress  to  their  hearts ;  but,  as  it  was, 
his  disgrace  drove  him  to  the  bottle  (always 
too  much  his  friend)  for  solace,  and  bis  physi- 
cal and  mental  qualifications  began  evidently 
and  rapidly  to  decline.  He  tried  temperance 
(by  fits),  country  air,  and,  eventually  became 


..  Tina  eviueiii  lu 
sinking.       He   naigh 
storm    considerably   1 
had  be  Jiusbanded  b 
profumon  required  m 
and  the  halnts  of  a  lii 
not  easily  be  laid  asit 
act,  therefore,  and  acting 
and  exhaustion  nas  xe. 
He  went  through  his  ; 
His  limbs  possessed  m 
ticity.      His   spirits  w 
he  had  lost  every  thing 
siasm  for  bis  art,  wbi 
the  humblest  conditioo, 
(histrionic)  renown.     A 
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must  have  been  nearly  two  years  previous  to  | 
his  death,  when  we  went  behind  the  ecenes  ■ 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  was  playing 
Richard  the  Third.  No  one,  in  front  of  the 
curtain,  perceived  any  diminution  in  his 
vigour.  But  behind  !  There  was  the  last  of 
the  Plantagenets,  sitting  at  one  of  the  side- 
scenes,  panting,  flushed,  and  bent  almost 
double  by  exhaustion.  A  servant  stood  by 
his  chair,  with  a  goblet  of  brandy-and- water 
(evidently  very  strong)  in  his  hand.  It  had  lost 
some  of  its  heat,  and  the  tragedian  impatiently 
ordered  another  to  be  brought,  "  stronger, 
and  very  hot."  In  a  minute  afterwards,  the 
call-boy  required  his  presence  on  the  stage, 
and  there  he  was  accordingly,  apparently  as 
vigorous  and  active  as  ever,  and  bringing 
down  from  boxes  and  galleries  repeated 
acclamations.  The  scene  terminated,  and 
%ve  saw  him  again  a  drooping,  panting,  and 
exhausted  man. 


W'-^^W 


'  -""  auDered 

"  onre  to  bis  last  pe, 

It  appears  that  Kei 

reconciled,  bj-tbe  fate; 

■rirted  weU  to  botb,  a 

together   occasionally 

Tiey  nerer,  however, , 

'  I->"<ion  audience,  , 

night,  when  the  great  t 

«ill  for  another  trinm, 

«ay  Bthausted  from  th 

K"*".  l-aving  tetumed  I 

*"■»<)  been  sojonmingf, 

■n  February,  isjs,  j^^^ 

the  Corent  Garten  .h„ 
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made  engagements  with  them,  and   it  was    ' 
agreed     that     they    should     come     out     in 
"  Othello,"  Charles    representing  lago,  and 
Kean,  as  usual,  filling  the  part  of  the  Moor. 

There  was  no  rehearsal,  nor  any  arrange- 
ment between  them  as  to  the  mode  of  play ; 
but  when  the  son  arrived  at  the  theatre  in  the 
evening,  he  was  told  that  his  father  desired 
to  see  him.  He  went  accordingly  to  his 
dressing-room,  and  found  him  shivering  and 
exceedingly  weak.  "  I  am  very  ill,"  said  he  ; 
"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
act."  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  who  was  present, 
cheered  him  up:  but  to  provide  against  the 
^vorst,  a  servant  was  desired  to  air  a  dress, 
(such  as  Othello  wears),  in  order  that  Mr.. 
Warde  might  take  up  the  part,  in  case  Keaa 
should  actually  break  down,  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play.  The  play  commenced. 
After  the  first  scene,  Kean  observed,  "Charles 
is  getting   on    to  night, — He's   acting  very 


and  brandy-and-A 
him    as    usual, 
on  pretty  well  t; 
the  third  act;   bu 
rose,  he  said  to  1 
that   you  keep  bei 
hind  me,  in  this  at 
shall  he  able  to  kneei 
that  you  lift  me  u 
his  way,  without  fi 
with  Desdemona ;  ai 
change.    But  on  en 
"  What !  false  to  me 
able'  to  walk  acrosi 
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took  care  to  be  near  him)  and  attempting 
the  speech  "Villain,  be  sure,"  &c.,  —  bis 
head  sank  on  his  son's  shoulder,  and  the 
tragedian's  acting  was  at  an  end.  He  was  able 
to  groan  out  a  few  words,  in  Charles's  ear — 
"  I  am  dying  —  speak  to  them  for  me  ; " 
after  which  (the  audience  refusing,  in  kind- 
ness, to  hear  any  apologj')'  be  was  home 
from  the  stage.  His  son,  assisted  by  other 
persons,  carried  him  to  his  dressing-rooin, 
and  laid  bim  on  the  sofa.  He  was  as  cold 
as  ice;  his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible 
and  be  was  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going 
on  around  him.  In  this  state,  he  remained 
some  time,  when  the  remedies  which  were 
applied  having  restored  him  to  his  senses, 
be  was  taken  to  "The  Wrekin"  tavern, 
near  the  theatre,  and  Messrs.  Carpue  and 
Ducbez  (the  surgeons)  were  sent  for. 

From    "The    Wrekin"  he    was,    after  a 
week's  stay,  removed  to  Richmond,  still  very 

VOL.  IL  M 
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ivicnmond,     he    conti 
little  in  health,  and  ^ 
go  out  in  his  carriage 
having  stayed  out  loi 
had  been  to  visit  Mil 
weather  being  unusuall] 
exceedingly  ill.     He  salt 
death-blow;  asked  for  bn 
(saying,  however,  that  it 
and  went  to  bed.     Thit 
that  he  left  his  house. 


'1 

;  ;  i 

,  >  '\  worse;  reviving  at  times, 

K     I  to  speak  of  old  times, 

subject  of  acting.     In  oi 

he  wrote  the  following  le 
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I  my  head,  not  my  heart,  and  most  severely 
have  I  suffered  for  it.  My  future  life  shall 
be  employed  in  contributing  to  your  happi- 
ness; and  you,  I  trust,  will  return  that  feel- 
ing, by  a  total  obliteration  of  the  past.  > 
"  Your  wild,  - 

jili  bill.  \-«But  really  affectionate  husbanrf,  ' 
••=*^'""^  "Edmund  Kean. 

t  ^^^Vkmtre  Royal,  '''  yi^.u^xow 

Richmond."  !  "  ."'■fM-ffjMfc^ 


Mrs.  Kean  answered  tliis  appeal  by  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  Richmond.  She  saw  har 
husband  once  more,  after  seven  years  of  j 
estrangement,  and  the  most  complete  for^ 
giveness  and  reconciliation  followed.  She 
^L  went  again  to  him  repeatedly,  and  the  best 
H  understanding  prevailed  between  them.  All 
^M  this  was  the  work  of  their  son. 
H  Kean  was  now  in  the  most  alarming  state.   I 

^B       His  strength  (except  when  raised,  for  a  short 
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which  consisted  of  glazed  be 
juices  of  meats,  were  adiiiir 
cine.  Under  this  idea,  he  w 
to  take  a  little  sustenance.  1 
sometimes  he  would  drinic 
then  he  grew  half  deliriow 
when  he  abstained  from  i 
apathy  seemed  to   overspre 

*  ■  • 

such  as  often  precedes  death. 
In  his  better  intervals,  hov 
a  few),  his  mind  still  recum 
of  acting  and  actors ;  and  h< 
not  without  pleasure — his  fi 
With  his  bed  always  coven 
Shakspeare,  Gibbon,  Rolling 
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Bany  had  acted  Lear.  (Sir  George  Beau- 
mont had  formerly  explained  their  manner 
of  playing  to  him.)  And  then  he  would  giv^ 
in  his  own  fashion,  that  tenderest  of  all 
tender  passages :  "  Pray  do  not  mock  me,*  ■ 
&«.,  where  I^ar,  awakening  from  his  mad» 
ness,  recognises  at  last  his  true  Cordelia. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  effect  of  thisj 
recited  as  it  was  under  such  circumstances. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  last  act  of  the 
actor's  life.  He  grew  rapidly  worse  ;  although 
he  had  his  ebbs  and  flows,  and  was  tenacious 
of  life,  to  the  end.  At  one  time,  he  waa  ' 
given  over :  his  pulse  announced  speedy 
death  ;  but  he  rallied  a  little,  drank  brandy, 
and  (in  the  absence  of  those  who  watched 
him)  crawled  out  of  bed,  covered  himself 
with  a  racoon's  skin,  and,  by  some  extra- 
ordinary efforts,  dragged  himself  into  the 
next  room.  He  was  found  there,  drinking 
and  attempting  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  was 


'uovuoj  uic ;  ana  on  the 
I8SS,  he  quitted  "  the 
consdousness  or  pain. 
:7    I  Thus  died  Edmund  K< 

original  genius.  Of  his  t 

suffidently  in  the  coun 

let  us  here,  briefly,  rec 

As  a  tragedian,  he  tras  d 

first  order.    Repossessed 

casm,  and  the  power  of  co 

in  the  highest  degree. 

standing  the  disadvantage 

graceful ;  and  his  intensi 

the  passions  has  never  been 

our  recollection      ti,»*  i. 
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apply  to  bis  Ricbard  the  Third,  to  bis  Shy- 
lock,  to  his  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  nor  {above 
ail)  to  his  OtheHo.  Whoever  has  heard 
his  piLSfiioaate  interrogatories  in  Shylock;  or 
witnessed  his  remorse  (or  relenting)  towards 
Ophelia,  in  Hamlet ;  or  his  battle  in  Richard  ; 
the  last  scene  of  his  Sir  Giles;  or  the  third 
act  of  his  Othello,  will  not  easily  forget  him. 
The  touchiug  tenderness  which  he  threw  into 
the  character  of  the  Moor  still  rings  in  ouc 
eara.     His  utterance  of  one  line —       .,j  ^  p/, 

"  0,  Desderaona  I  away — away — away  I 

was  never  surely  surpassed.  It  had  in  it  all 
that  belongs  to  love,  to  grief,  to  pity.  The 
very  Spirit  of  love,  weeping  its  injuries,  and 
not  more  than  half  reproachful,  seemed  to 
hover  over  him.  His  words  sunk,  by  gentle 
gradations,  from  reproof  into  compassion ; 
from  compassion  into  a  faint,  tender,  and 
and  indistinct  sound  ;  which  itself  gradually 


9 
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independent  spirit :    (" 
way.")    He  gave  away  1 
to  his  fellow-actors  in  c 
'    \  himself  for  charities.     I 

cause  of  his    profession, 
retorted   upon   us,   we   ii 
unchecked  childhood  waft 
to  extenuate   many   erroi 
penury  and  suffering  sho 
into  the   account,  in  his 
the  sudden  and  almost  ui 
that  met  him,  and  lifted  ] 
from  obscurity  and  want  t 
of  prosperity  and  fame.  « 
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It'll  T'ihI  -''  -— =™i» 

NoTB  A.  (f.  35.) 
^.,,7hs  foUowiog  aceonnt  of  Keaa'a  first  appmance  i« 
extracted  from  a  Paper  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
for  May  1834,  written,  we  believe,  by  Mr.Leman  Rede, 
Hi&  Etatement  differs  little  in  effect  from  our  own ;  but 
il  is  very  pleasantly  given,  and  we  do  not  think  that  we 
Khould  do  well  were  we  to  withhold  it  from  the  reader. 

"  Thongh,  only  the  day  prerious  to  his  appearance, 
he  Lad  received  it  letter  from  hk  theatrical  friends  ad- 
vising him  ag-ainsi  his  rash  attempt — Chuiigh  Mr.  Knight 
hail  volunteered  his  opinion  that  'Mr.  Kean  had  belter 
pus  hi'i  evenings  in  the  front,  trying  to  improve  hiniielf 
by  witnessing  the  performance  of  gooii  actors' — though 
Mr.  Rae  bad  pussed  him  in  the  hail  without  recognising 
him — though  the  committee  bad  said  '  he  could  not  do' 
—though  a  certain  Bel  of  underlings  had  christened  him, 
in  their  jocularity,  ■  iMr.  .Arnold's  hard -bargain,'  Kean 
yras  not  actually  dispirited :  stun^  in  heart  uid  mind  he 
cenainly  was ;  but  (be  night  before  his  appearance  he 
suid,  '  Let  me  oiice  set  my  foot  before  the  float  (i.  e.  the 
stage-lights),  and  I'll  let  them  see  what  I  am.'  In  fact, 
he  had  one  great  attribute  of  genius — itB  irreprenibilit  y  ; 
all  real  and  all  imagined  slights  (and  he  was  always  too 
apt  to  imagine  the  existence  of  neglect  towards  hiiu> 
U  3 
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gaberdine  and  beard.     Very  1 
excited  in  tbe  theatre ;  at  tbe 
commencement  of  tbe  overtn 
the   curtain  announced  the 
domQB/  which  was  replied  to  \ 
thereli  be  nothing  till  half-pi 
pantomime  might  attract,  but 
not.     On  went  Rae  as  Bassi 
humour,  and  the  early  scenei 
gether  enacted  with  a  listless 
last,  the  prompter  gave  the  wort 
and  he  went  to  the  green-roon 

i         *  duty;  but   Shylock  was   not  i 

•  hadn't  been  there :  the  boy  went 

JL        !  that  had  been  allotted  to  the  *  n 

not  there.     Somewhat  alarmed 

i 

^  I  call-boy  was  hurrying  back  to  r 

V  uw  Shylock  standing  ready  at  t1 

V.  I  to  make  his  entrance;  as  in  ( 

'  ;  functionary  said    *YouVp   '-^''' 
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%  than  a  thousand  autliences ;  tLe  pent-up  hopes  of 
years  were  now  too  near  fuifilinent  for  Lim  to  know  the 
'  taste  of  fear.'     Scene  3rd,  Act  I. — Shylock  and  Bas- 
tanio  entered  ;  his  reception  was  cordial,  not  rapturous; 
ha  acknowledged  it   rather   Blightly,  and    began:  the 
wings  (i.  e.   stage  entrances)  were  not    over- crowded, 
though  it  is  common  for  the  actors  to  come  to  see  s  neK   i 
one's  first  scene ;  however,  '  come  one,  come  all,'' 
mattered  little  then ;  '  he  liad  got  his  foot  to  the  GoaX^  j 
Kean  began  to  bestir  himself  the  instant  Bassanio  le^  ] 
the  stage ;  the  scene  went  well,  and  as  the  act  fell,  m  I 
comedian  who  had  been  looking  od  went  into  the  greea-; 
room — a,  comedian  who  is  himself,  in  his  peculiar  wall^  I 
an  admirable  actor — and  addressing  some  one  who  I 
just   entered,  said,  '  I  say  I  he's  got  a  black  wig  afid  } 
beard ;  did  you  ever   see    Shylock  in  a  black  wig 
lliis  is  not  quoted  as  an  instance  of  ill-nature,  for  it  h 
not  said  in  that  spirit,  but  as  a  proof  of  what  a  slight   ' 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  mind  of  the  aclor  ii 
question  by  the  new  tragedian.     Shylock  does  not  re 
appear  until  Scene  4  in  the  second  act ;  and,  of  coursCf 
it  was  expected  Kean  would  have  gone  into  the  green- 
room.    Hollow  as  the  professions  might  have  been,  bad 
he  done  eu  he  would  there  have  been  congratulated  on 
his  success ;  for  badly  as  the  actors  of  the  theatre  royal, 
Drory-lane,  might  be  suspected  of  wishing  towards  t 
interloper,  they  would  not  bare  been  wanting  in  su 
an  outward  mark  of  decency  ;  but  Kean  prowled  abopt  1 
behind  the  scenes,  didn't  require  the  attention  of  tl 
cuU-boy,  but  was  at  his    post   when  wanted.      In  k 


a  extorted  by  bu  delivery  oi 

>  Safe  liincl,  ufr  find, — 
A  urovtrb  ncTcr  lUlo 


"  Act  III.  < 

timno,  and)  in  tnet,  all  the  • 
Tubal,  Salnrino,  and  SaUniO) 
gKen-room,  when  the  dread  ra. 
buret  on  their  eara — '  Again  I 
be  ? '  not '  Who  could  it  be  ? '  1 
no  doubt.  The  green-room  wi 
and  every  character  was  at  tb 
little  man  in  the  black  wig,'  wt 
in  the  great  scene  with  Tubal : 
dering  tbe  scanty  number  of  tl 
as  Oxberry  very  drolly  said,  '  I- 
them  kicked  up  such  a  row  wa 
end  of  this  scene  Kean  ran  up  I 
he  had  dressed  to  avoid  his  co: 
deep  recesses  of  bis  own  proud 


^ 
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lie,' tlie  fiict  of  those  great  fiinctionariee  haying  done  this 
proves  that  the  impression  he  had  made  u-as  by  no  means 
a  slight  one.  The  trial  scene  (though  highly  applunded ) 
waa  rather  an  anti-climas  in  effect :  such,  in  fiict,  it 
always  was,  for  his  scene  with  Salanio  and  Tubal  was  so 
overwhelming,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it>  Shy- 
lock  endt;  in  the  fourth  act,  and  before  the  play  was  over, 
Kean  had  left  the  theatre." 

The  following  observations  occur  in  the  same  paper. 
We  copy  them  at  the  risk  of  their  being  thought  out  of 
place  in  this  present  note. 

■'  When  the  nnthor  of  '  Childe  Harold '  said  he  had 
been  compared  toKean,  he  was  perhaps  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  Keon  in  many  things  aped  him  :  nnlesB,  indeed, 
which  is  most  proI>ably  the  fact,  they  had  the  common 
nature  of  men  who  possess  great  powers,  hut  not  great 
sonls,  and  who,  acting  continually  on  immediate  im- 
pulses, and  ever  mystifying  (heir  motives  to  the  million, 
present  a  moss  of  incongruities,  and,  however  they  mity 
profess  the  contrary,  inwardly  rejoice  in  doing  so. 
Byron  and  Kean  equally  mistook  notoriety  for  fame; 
they  were  neither  of  them  so  anxious  to  win  the  wise 
as  to  away  the  many  ;  in  their  ambition  (o  be  moli- 
ieadera  they  were,  in  fiict,  mob-led!  they  pandered  to 
the  taste  they  wished  to  govern;  and  whilst,  in  the 
aggregate,  ihey  succumbed  to  the  opinions  of  ihe  vulgar, 
they  would  occafiionally  diverge  in  detail,  merely  to 
show  their  independence  of  spirit.  Kean  cared  less  for 
delineating  bumaa  nature  than  he  did  tor  making  a 
point  tell;  and  never  asked  what  sort  of  a  churacler  he 


said  (during  the  illiies*  of  ( 
was  iuturdicted)  that  the  put 
(.'uuld  do,  nor  would  theyi  ur 
dead  body  of  Cordelia.      Y 
Cieorge  JV.  enabled  him  to 
cDDtent  to  play  it  according 
Sotae    yean   afterwards,  wb 
Hailitt'a  advice  and  remonetr 
peiwMled  the  Drury-lane  ma 
dfth  ftct  of  Sbakepeare ;  it  waa 
but  the  effect  (I)  was  not  eqna 
he  relinqaisbed  Shakspeare,  nno 
Hmi  he  really  thonght  of  the 
*the  tacrcd  pa^e  he  was  to  exp 
expretaion),  and  not  as  a  mei 
gtia  ephemeral  applause,  he  wc 
restoration  of  every  line  of  tha 
ful  tragedy ;  above  all,  he  wot 
qud  non  that  the  part  of  the  f 
but  no,  that  miicbt  m«r-  m"*'* 


hnd  countenanceil  mutilations  in  all  his  acting  dramas 
that  will  remain  bb  monutncntB  of  bis  ignorance  and 
chicanei7,  nbenall  recollections  of  the  exc«llMtM  aliNaij 
nclmr  have  faded." 


Note  B.  (p.  134.) 

The  Cup  presented  to  Kean  was  made  after  the 
celebrated  Warwick  Vbrb.  The  following  is  Ihe  news- 
paper account  of  the  traiiBaction  ! — 

"  YeBterday  Mr.  Kean  received  from  the  hand?  of 
Mr.  Palmer  (the  father  of  the  Dniry-Lane  Stage), 
the  raegiiificent  Cup,  which  the  Committee  and  the 
performers  awarded  him  for  liis  admirable  performance 
of  Sir  Gilet  Overreach.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
two  o'clock, on  the  Stage.  After  reading  the  names  of 
the  donors  and  ihe  sabecribers,  viz. : — 

"The  Itight  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  Hon.  Doaglas  Kin- 
naird,  Hon.  G.  Lamhe,  S.  Davies,  Esq.,  Chandos  Leigh, 
Esq.,  Messrs.  Pope.  Oxberty,  Palmer,  Dlbdin,  Rae, 
Wewitzer,  Harley,  Knight,  Powell,  Braham,  Pyne, 
Hogbes,  Wyatt,  G.Smith,  Peake:  Madame  Storace, 
Mrs.  Biilington,  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  Bland,  Mrs.  Sparks, 
Mrs.  Mardyn,  Mrs.  Orger,  and  others  of  the  Drnry- 
Lane  corps,  amounting  to  upwards  of  50  person*, 

"  Mr.  Palmer  addressed  Mr.  Kean  as  fullowa: — 

"  To  make  any  individual  comment,  after  what  fau 
been  unanimously  expressed  in  the  donation,  would  be 
superfluous ;  but,  believe  this,  you  cannot  feel  more 
talis&ction  in  receiving  the  Cup.  than  1  bare  pleasure 
in  preeenting  it,  by  the  desire  of  the  Ladies  and  Gentle- 


MR.  x: 

"  Gentlemen If  I  , 

?«e"M  il  i,  „„  n, 

i"»l»bl.I.„,.„p,y 

•nd  bnllimt  Imjmje  tl 

lramt»,,deScie„,,,.„, 

'»«•  in  the  dictate,  of  „, 

"■mrbole  when  j  j^^,, 

P"«ie,t  of  „,,„•„„„ 

"•".  there  i^  there  ,iu 

'"*•'»  "psrio,  ,h.„. 

f"°'<i  i»  the  .tLohmeni 

'  ""'  ""P"  10  no  on,      , 

"•ifWntteir  good  opinio, 

P"»Jl7  comVe  .  ,e.,i„ 

•"•i-vonr..     A.  t,»,  feh 

r."P""'«'i"  f...orit 

.'•'"P^-iW-ibotl™ 

'  AJ  not  e.pm„  b„  j,,,, 

=»f«rnKion„ei„,|,  ; 

tions  of  Mr  i> ■ 
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preBent ;  conseqaently  I  must  say,  the  apprubatiuo  uf 
u  man  wbo  hoe  trod  the  hoanlx  with  those  whose  fuiiie 
must  live  fur  ever,  is  the  ne  />/i(j  ultra  of  dramatic 
cumnM^ndutioD.  Stiil,  I  say,  1  should  receive  tfais  trnly 
valuBble  donation  with  diffidence,  did  not  my  heart  wbib- 
per  me,  that  my  profosGionol  success  hut  §:ratifies  me  so 
far  as  it  procures  me  the  muuns  of  serving  those  who 
nmy  not  be  eqnally  fortunate;  nor  can  envy,  however 
violent  against  mo,  confute  a  bold  asseveration — Exvltti 
nan  mulaiido.  I  conclude,  Gentlemen,  with  offering 
you,  individually  and  all,  my  Riiicere  ihaukB,  assuring 
you,  that  it  shall  always  he  my  study  to  preserve  your 
good  wishes,  and  that  the  action  of  this  hoar  is  engraven 
on  niy  heart,  and  lives  there  tnemorid  in  eternd.'' — 
I'-iQth  June,  1816]  -^ 


Note  C.  (p.  182.)  ~ 

The  following  were  the  inscriptions  on  the  sword 
presented  to  Kean  by  his  Edinburgh  adroirere;  to  which 
is  added.  Lis  Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  acknowledging 
bis  receipt  of  the  present. 


To  hji  aplrndii)  lolnDt 


M 


**  Kiag  of  S 


UR.    KBAM  I 

"  Sir— I  haTc  the  honour 
of  yonr  letter,  announdng  tbt 
Swordi  which  jom  teach  me  tc 
flattering' egtimation,  in  which 
in  the  Northern  Capital,  are 
portion  uf  that  Puhlic,  to  who 
wn  already  bonnd  in  luting  gi 

"  To  those  unknown  patroi 
hare  heen  pleased  in  such  gn 
me,  I  hfg  jon  will  conrey 
kiudneM  has  not  been  laviiht 
appreciated  and  deeply  ielt. 

"  I  am  happy  in  the  convict 
justice  to  their  inteations  in  r« 
once  a  record  of  national  libera 


yon  are  pleased  to  rnform  me,  U  alrictly  national,  both 
in  its  character  and  in  iU  ornaments  P 

"  Permit  me  to  add,  Sir,  that  mj'  own  feelings  could 
know  no  liigber  gratification  than  to  !>e  instructed  to  the 
lielief,  that  I  may  have  buen  the  fortunate  instrument  of 
increasing  the  number  of  the  patrons  of  orr  Art,  the 
difficulties  of  which  may,  in  some  measure,  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  rarity  and  instability  of  success,  and  in 
which  we  but  too  sensibly  feel,  how  necessary  is  public 
proleclion  to  encourage  and  sustain  us  even  in  our  least 
chequered  and  unclouded  career. — E  bare  the  honour  to 
be.  Sir,  with  grateful  respect,  your  rery  obliged  Serrajit, 
"  E.  Keak."  ' 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Sinclsir,  &c.  Ac."  ' 

Note  D.(p.l93.) 
The  following  papers  will  explain  the  reason  of 
Kean's  quitting  America  earlier  than  fae  originally 
intended.  The  first  letter,  it  will  be  obserred,  waa 
written  before  his  nnlucky  visit  to  Boston  ;  the  second 
sifter  his  visit,  but  before  he  had  ascertained  the  estetit 
of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  against  him  in  America, 
Md  the  third  (the  <  Farewell ')  afterwards  : — 

,j()^aACX   07_A  ^KTTER   ZKOM   MK.   KB^.fg 
r^IEND    IN   ENGLAND, 

"  New  Yorki  20lh  May,  IMi! 

"  My  brilliant  career  in  this  country  induces  me  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  the  Public,  and  stay  with 
them  another  twelvemonth.  In  doing  this  my  friends 
in   England  will,  I  hope,  conceive   1  make  no  slight 


to  admire  in  America  i  ft. 
finU  of  research ;  fur  the 
coiiragetnent  and  protectio 
beaatiee  in  the  picture  as  \ 
most  overiook  the  tu^^i 
cence,     Vly  profesaional  en| 
mmnin'  at  Boston  on  the 
Mek  the  grand  poiuta  of  obi 
gara,  the  Lakes,  the  Canada 
fancy  paints  more  interesting 
allow  me,  I  will  write  a  fu 
promise  myself  a  g^reat  deal 
ment  from  it ;  and  I  need  not 
J  nhall  have  in  commnnicati 
will  be  of  the  least  interest 
fiiTonr  of  acknowledging  the 
me  in  New  York,  previous  to 
ivjoic<>d  at  the  flonrishing  cor 
only  as  it  it  connected  with  I 
but  from  the  great  ree»rrt  I  < 


,^TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THB   NE,W   YO^K   NATIQNjA^.jt^ 

I,,    ,  ,    „-,■    ->.  !,l„o-  I  .»...K..lana 

••  lujujitisai,  __ 

"  Si  R — As  I  hare  jet  some  raoaths  to  remain  in  this 
qoimixy,  it  ia  my  earnest  wish  to  preserve  the  good 
opinion  of  those  friends  who  have  so  generously  and 
iioblj  manifested  their  approbation  of  my  character 
and  talents.  As  the  servant  of  the  public,  I  am  aware 
that  Iitm  amenable  lo  public  opinion  and  censure ;  and 
if  the  public  voice  declare  that  I  have  been  in  error,  1 
am  ready  to  apologise  nith  all  due  submission.  Buti 
tjir,  is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  the  offence  with  which 
I  am  charged  took  place  at  Boston,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  managers;  with  the  approbation  of  friendsi 
with  whom  1  afterwards  spent  the  evening — gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  literary  acqutremeots ;  and  that  I  should 
not  hear  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  until  1  arrived  in 
this  city  ?  1  passed  the  following  morning  at  Boston 
tranquilly;  and  on  my  arrival  in  New  York,  murmurs 
of  disapprobation  were  heard,  which  appeared  to  me  like 
an  overwhelming'  avalanche  at  the  termination  of  » 
brilliant  harvest. 

"At  an  immoderate  expense)  and  with  all  that  addi- 
tional cost  which  falls  lo  the  lot  of  a  stranger,  I  repaired 
to  Boston  to  fnlfil  my  engagements.  Had  1  been 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  I  should 
have  made  different  arrangements ;  bat    my  advisera 


NOTES. 
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never  intimated  to  me  that  ibeatres  were  oa\y  rinted 
in  certain  montlis  of  the  j'ear;  that  when  curiosity  had 
flubsidi;d,  dramatic  talent  was  not  in  eBtimation.  I  never 
ronld  or  would  believe  that  tbe  arts  in  this  country 
were  only  encouraged  periodicully,  or  that  there  could 
be  any  season  in  which  Sbakspeare  was  diminished  in 
vslnei  but  as  I  am  now  initialed  in  these  mysteries,  I 
shall  hereafter  profit  by  my  experience. 

"  Sir,  I  live  by  my  (irofessional  exertious.  Innu- 
merable family  claims  are  satisfied  by  each  month's  dis* 
bursenients;  I  cannot  afford  to  give  those  talents  away. 
I  had  performed  two  of  my  principal  characters  without 
hopes  of  remuneration  in  that  town,  where  my  efforts 
had,  two  months  before,  contributed  largely  to  augment 
the  public  charities.  I  repeat,  I  had  acted  two  cha< 
racters  to  the  very  extent  of  my  abilities  without  profit. 
On  looking  through  the  curtain,  at  seven  o'clock,  on 
the  night  1  was  to  represent  Hirhard  lk«  Third,  (that 
character  which  has  heen  the  foundation  of  my  fame 
and  fortune,)  1  counted  twenty  persoaB  in  front  of  the 
theatre.  I  then  decided,  hastily  if  you  please,  that  it 
was  better  to  husband  my  resources  for  a  more  favourable 
season,  and,  in  this  decision,  no  disrespect  was  contem* 
plated  to  tbe  audience,  sit- uder  be  it  was.  The  managers 
apparently  concurred  with  me,  deplored  the  unfortunate 
state  of  the  times,  and  we  parted  in  |>erfect  harmony 
and  confidence. 

"  It  was  my  iutention  to  leave  America  on  the  close  of 
my  southern  enf^ageraents.     I  now  think  it  my  duty  to 


I  &!□  convinced  I  hat 
permitted  to  say,  tbat 
voice  of  the  public 


nturn  again  to  Boston,  ond  in  person  viodicate  my 

e  at  the  season  when  those  who  most  patrooise  the 

theatre  are  assembled.      The  public  hare  treated  me 

vith  the  greatest  liberality,  and  I  shall  erer  acknow- 

ladge  its  favours  with  pride  and  gratitiide.      At  the 

latest  boor  I  shall  remember  those  friends  hj  nhom  1 

have  been  encircled,  and  whose  amity  und  conGdence 

!  not  forfeited.      But  I  may  be 

t  the  present  hostility  is  not  the 

I  is  that  spirit  of  detraction  erer 

attendant  on  little  minds — a  spirit  which  watches  ibr 

[  Its  prey,  and  seizes  upon  transient  and  accidental  occnr- 

>  defame  and  deiitroy.   That  respeqlable  presses 

I  in  this  country  should  have  been  influenced  by  such 

I  ilMling:s,  and  denounce  with  such  acrimony  and  hitter- 

s,  is  to  me  extraordinary.      ■  There  is  somelbing-  in 

lore  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out.' 

'1  understand  some  genilemen  have  asserted  tbat  I 

e  acted  to  eqiinlly  bad  houEes  in  England.    I  lament 

fttiwt  they  are  driven  to  sucb  eTclremities;  or,  rather, 

Fihat  thev  should  compel  me  to  declare  that  their  asser- 

l-tions  are  untrue.     The  present  existence  of  the  first 

I  theatre  in   Europe  is  founded  on  the  abililies  which 

ft<hey  affect  to  despise.     The  provincial   Managers  of 

1  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  thankfiilly  rewarded 

I  Suj  efforts  by  sums  equal  to  what  I  receive  from  my 

I  friend  Mr.  Price,  the  worthy  and  efficient  Manager  of 

Bie  theatre  in  ibis  city.     For  the  first  three  years  of  a 

Mreer unprecedented  in  dramatic  annals,  I  was  in  receipt 


264  NOTES, 

of  <louble  that  sum  in  every  tbpatre  in  wbich  I  acted, 
and,  even  allowing  a  trifling  diminution  in  tlie  space  of 
seven  y ears,  w bat  am  I  to  think  of  a  city  in  which  1 
have  lieen  received  with  eijual  enthusiastn,  and  witness 
11  total  desertion  in  the  space  of  three  months  ?  But 
the  public  sny  I  was  too  precipitate, — that  I  shouhi  have 
performed  that  eveuing,  and  then  closed  my  engage- 
ment. Granted.  Our  feelings  frequently  mar  our 
helter  judgments,  and  from  triding  causes  lead  to  results 
which  we  subsequently  regret. .  The  error  was  venal, 
for  who  is  exempt  from  error?  But  all  unprejudiced 
people  will,  I  trust,  take  into  consideration  tbu  unprofit- 
able Ubonr  of  acting  Richard  the  I'hird  to  a  solitary 
few,  who  subsequently  acknowledged  themfielvee  per- 
fectly contented  with  the  gentleman  who  representeil 
the  character. 

"1  am  now  convinced  that  the  fine  weather  wts  saj 
chief  enemy,  and  shall  again  resume  my  station  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  before  1  return  to  England. 

■'  I  beg  leave,  Sir,  to  submit  this  'round  unvarnished 
tale'  to  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  public; 
and  I  have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  their  justice  and 
liberality  not  to  anticipate  a  ver<]ict  in  my  favour. 
"  Edmund  1 


MH.  XEAN'S  PAREWELL  to  AMERICA. 

^From  Ou  New  York  National  Advoeatt  of  June  8.] 

"  Sib, — As  I  find  it  impossible  for  individual  efforts 
to  stem  Ihe  torrent  of  opjiosition  witli  which  I  have  to 
contend,  and  as  I  likewise  consider  it  inconsistent  with 
my  feelings  and  cbnracter  to  make  additional  apologies, 
I  have  resolved  to  return  to  my  native  country,  and  beg 
leave  to  offer  to  the  public  my  thanks  for  that  portion 
of  favour  bestowed  on  me,  and  respectfully  bid  them 
FareweU. 

"  Hud  1  been  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  offence 
which  has  excited  bo  much  indignation,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  permitted  my  feelings  to  interfere  with 
ray  interest. 

■'  The  '  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending "  amounts 
to  this :  an  actor,  honoured,  patronised  by  his  native 
conntrj',  and  enjoying  a  high  rank  in  the  drama,  with- 
held his  services  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
not  duly  ajipreciated ;  and  so  much  do  I  fear  the  fi^ilty 
of  my  nature,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  I  might  be  tempted  la  act  in  the  same 
manner.  I  therefore  think  it  proper  to  leave  the  theatre 
open  to  such  compeers,  whose  interests  it  may  be  to 
study  the  customs,  and  nut  offend  them  by  my  presence 
any  longer, 

"  Before  1  left  England,  I  was  apprised  how  powerful 
ju)  agent  the  Press  was  in  a  free  country,  and  I  waa  ad- 


2615  NOTES. 

nionislied  to  be  patient  nnder  the  lashes  tliat  awaited 
me  ;  and,  tt  a  gre&t  socrifii^e  of  feeling,  I  bare  submitted 
to  their  nnpftfallelcd  severity  and  injustice.  I  was  too 
proud  to  complain,  and  suffered  in  silence ;  but  I  hare  no 
hegitation  in  saying,  that  the  conduct  I  pursued  was  that 
which  erery  man  of  repntation  would  pursue  under  the 
same  circumstances,  in  that  country  where  tjhakspeare 
was  bom,  and  Garrick  had  acted. 

"  Ag^n,  I  disclaim  any  intention  of  offending ;  and 
although  erery  natural  domestic  tie,  as  well  ag  the 
public  love,  await  roe  on  my  own  shores,  it  is  with 
reluctance  and  regret  1  lea?e  my  friends  in  America. 

*'  Edmukd  Kbak." 


■^  Note  E.    (See  p.  226.) 

TiHE  efTects  of  the  verdict,  in  Cox  p.  Kean,  on  the 
tragedian  ;  bis  revival  after  his  second  visit  to  America ; 
and  finally,  his  total  loss  of  memory,  are  given  by  W. 
Cirattan  in  a  very  graphic  manner.  The  paper  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  was  published  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 

"I  called  on  him  in  London,  soon  after  the  business" 
[the  trial]  "had  subsided,  and  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  his  exile  to  America.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
changed ;  he  had  all  the  air  of  desperation  about  him. 
He  looked  bloated  with  rage  and  brandy ;  his  nose  was 
red,  his  cheeks  blotched,  his  eyes  blood-shot ;  I  really 
pitied  him.  He  had  lodgings  in  Regent-Btrect ;  but  I 
believe  very  few  of  his  former  friends,  of  any  respect- 
ability, now  noticed  him.     The  day  I  saw  him  he  sat 


itmm  to  th«  piano,  notwitbatanding  the  agitHted  state  of 
his  mind,  luid  sang'  for  me  '  Lord  UUio's  Daughter,' 
with  a  depth,  and  power,  and  ^weetnestt,  that  quite 
elactrified  me.  I  hod  not  beard  hiiu  sing;  for  mmif 
^varB;  liis  improvement  was  almost  incredible;  bis  ac- 
companiment was  also  far  superior  to  bis  former  style  of 
playing.  I  could  not  repress  a  deep  Hentiment  of  Gorrow 
at  the  wreck  he  presented  of  genius,  fame,  and  wealth. 
At  this  period  I  believe  be  had  not  one  hundred  pounds 
left  of  the  many  thousands  he  bad  received.  His  mind 
seemed  shattered:  he  was  an  outcast  on  the  world.  He 
left  England  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  1  never  dreamt 
of  seeing  him  again. 


■■  Within  two  yeara  of  this  lime,  Kean,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  returned  from  America,  having  reaped  a 
full  harvest  of  dollars,  mnch  of  which  he  had  prudence 
enough  to  transmit  to  London  before  bim.  The  furious 
outcry  against  him  bad  subsided.  The  public  longed  for 
him  once  more ;  and  he  came  back  (to  use  his  own  not 
inexpressive  phrase)  '  as  the  representative  of  Shak- 
apeare's  heroes.' 

"  When  I  beard  of  the  brilliant  success  which  attended 
big  reappearance,  I  immediately  sent  over  the  MS.  of 
'  Ben  Nazir,  tbc  Saracen.'  I  soon  followed  the  MS., 
and  found  it  hterally  in  Kean's  bands.  He  had  read  it 
with  avidity ;  and,  placing  to  any  account  that  may  be 
chosen,  the  enthusiastic  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  it 
to  mt,  one  &ct  proves  the  value  which  he  really  set  on 
He  choie  it  out  of  live  or  six,  which  were  put 


befora  him  by  Mr.  Price,  the  manager,  (one  of  thero 
being  Mr.  Knowles'«  <  Alfred,')  as  that  in  which  he 
waulil  make  his  regeaerated  appearance  in  a  new  chft- 
nctci  before  a  Lgndon  audience. 

"  His  whole  sitQBtion,  appearance,  and  conduct  at 
this  critical  period  of  his  career  were  very  remarkable 
&ud  cbarBcteristic.  He  presented  a  mixture  of  subdoed 
fierceness,  unsatisfied  triumph,  aod  suppressed  de- 
bauchery. He  bad,  in  a  ^eut  measure,  recovered  his 
plue  before  the  public ;  but  he  had  lost  all  the  respect- 
abililjr  of  private  life.  He  lived  in  the  Hummuma 
Hotel,  Covent-garden :  his  wife  occupied  obscure  lodg- 
ings in  WesLminster,  and  was,  as  well  as  his  son,  quite 
at  variance  with  him." 

"  When  I  first  called  on  him  at  the  Hummumg,  one 
flaj  early  in  1827,  he  was  sitting  up  in  bis  bed,  ■ 
buifala-skin  wrapped  round  him,  a  huge  hairy  cap, 
decked  with  many -col  on  red  feathers,  on  his  head,  a 
seal  ping- knife  in  his  belt,  aod  a  tomahawk  in  his  ham]. 
He  was  making  up  his  face  for  a  very  savage  look.  A 
tumbler  glass  of  while-wine  negus  stood  at  the  bed-aide ; 
two  shabby -looking  heroes  were  close  by,  with  similar 
potations  in  their  reach ;  and  a  portrait  painter  was 
placed  before  an  easel  at  the  window,  taking  the  likenean 

of  the  renowned  Alanienonidelt,  the  name  in  which  tha 

chieftain  (most  sincerely)  rejoiced*. 

"  I  was  announced  by  a  hluck  boy  in  livery.     I  % 

'•  '  KcBQ  made  oseof  Tisiring-c»rd»  at  this  tiine.  wii 
proper  Dame  ,  ngrsveii  nt  aur  side,  and  this  adnpted  01 
uunkture  likeneaa  of  himself,  '  in  cbuioter,'  on  the  other." 


Kean's  eye  kindle,  Bomenfant  perhaps  wltb  jdeasDre,  if 
my  risit;  Imt  more  so,  I  thought,  trom  the  good  opporl 
tuDJty  of  exliibiiitig  bimaeif  in  his  sftvnge  costume.  H« 
gave  a  foroclous  roll  of  his  eyea,  and  &  dourish  of  iat 
lamaliawk :  then  threw  otf  his  cap  and  mftot.le,  and  ror- 
dially  iihook  me  bj  the  hand,  jiroducing  from  under  bit 
pillow  the  port  of  '  Ben  Nazir,'  written  out  irom  tbt 
prompter'i  book.  '> 

"  The  painter  qnickly  retired;  the  eatellite  viritert 
soon  followed,  having-  first  emptied  their  tumblers,  iin4 
paid  some  extravagant  complimentB  to  their  patron. 

'<  Wheo  I  first  entered  the  room.  Kean  told  me  ht>  Ui 
the  gout  in  hia  foot;  hut  nhen  the  painter  and  the 
others  retired,  he  acknowledged  that  he  Was  confined  t« 
bin  bed  by  a  very  bad  sore  leg-,  for  which  he  was  daily 
attended  by  snrg-eon  Carpne,  who  prescribed  the 
atrictest  reg-imen ,  and  abstinence  from  all  strong  liqaors, 
which  Kean  was  endeavouring  to  obey  as  well  as  he 
could.  By  nursing  himself  in  ihia  manner  for  two 
days  together,  he  was  eiinhled  to  play  three  times  a 
week;  but  still,  in  the  exertion  of  acting',  suffering 
conaiderahle  fitligne  and  pain.  > 

"  Kean  fell  deeply  the  importance  of  this  projeeted 
appearance  in  '  Ben  Nazir,  He  knew  that  a  niati 
had  arrived  in  his  professional  fiite  :  the  whole  tide  of 
public  feeling  was  with  him.  He  had  regained  bii 
place  at  the  bead  of  the  acted  drama.  To  confirm  him 
there,  beyond  competition  or  cavil,  there  was  only 
wanting  one  vigorous  display  of  power  in  a  new  part, 
and   that  part  was  now  readf  written   to    bis   faaadi 


i 
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Nothing,  in  Bhort,  conld  exceed  the  ardoar  with  trbicEi 
he  undertook  the  study  of  '  Ben  Nazir.'  He  carried 
it  away  nith  him  on  the  provincial  tour  on  which  he 
set  out  after  playing  his  dozen  nights  in  London  to 
enthusiastic  audiences-" 

Mr.  Grattan  then  proceeds  tostate  with  what  anxiety 
he  folloned  the  accounts  of  Kean's  prngress  throngh 
provinces. 

"  In  due  time  Kean  arrived  in  London,  enthusiastic, 
and,  as  he  said,  perfect  in  his  part.  He  repeatedly 
said  that  he  hoped  lo  reap  as  much  fame  from  it  as 
from  Maturin's  '  Bertram,'  and  that  he  reckoned  on 
playing  it  a  hundred  nights.  His  portrait  In  the  part 
was  to  be  immediately  engraved.  A  new  wberry, 
which  Kean  was  then  getting  built  for  his  annual 
prize  race  on  the  Thames,  was  to  he  called  ihe  '  Ben 
Kaxir.'  The  dress  in  which  he  was  to  appear  was  to 
be  the  most  splendid  possible ;  and  a  notion  may  be 
formed  on  that  head,  from  the  &ct  that  Kean  was  to 
pay  fifty  gTiineas  for  it,  over  and  above  the  allowance 
from  the  Theatre-  I  might  cite  many  other  proofs  of 
bis  enthusiasm. 

"  In  ibe  mean  time  the  rebearsals  were  going  on 
admirably-  Every  one  was  already  perfect  in  their 
parts,  with  one  exception,  but  this  one  was,  unfortu- 
nately, oat  of  controul,  and  consequently  beyond  dis- 
i:overy.  Kean  attended  but  two  rehearsals,  and  both 
of  these  with  ihe  written  part  in  his  hand-  On  one 
occasion  he  read  his  part  with  great  energy  and  effect. 
It  was  every  thing  I  could  wish  ;  no  one  had  a  shadow 
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•f  doobt  >s  to  the  impressioD  it  would  produce  or 
audience.     Con(;ratulations  were  poured  on  me  on  all 
sides,  with  prenialure  profusion. 

"  Kean  now  claimed  the  privilege  of  absenting  him*  J 
self  from  the  eubseijueDt  rehearsals,  allying'  bis  un- 
willingness to  lose  time  from  the  close  study  he  wished 
to  giva  to  tbo  minutest  details  of  his  part.  It  was 
thought  better  to  let  Kean  heve  everylbing  his  own 
way,  in  a  matter  iuto  which  he  had  so  evidently  put 
his  heart  and  soul,  and  wbich  was  of  infinitely  morp 
importance  to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  I  was  quite 
satisfied,  for  I  saw  him  almost  duily,  and  witnessed 
the  unceasing  industry  with  which  he  laboured  at  the 
part.  He  used  regularly  to  order  his  carriage  after 
break&st,  and  set  off  for  Kensington  Gardens,  where 
he  studied  a  couple  of  hours.  Frequently  he  sailed  in 
bis  boat  on  the  river,  and  there  spouted  away  to  the 
free  benefit  of  the  watermen  and  the  Naiades.  I  often 
called  on  htm  at  nigbt,  knowing  that  luj  presence 
would  keep  away  others ;  and  about  ten  or  eleveu 
o'clock  be  invariably  went  to  bed,  'and  went  to  bed 

"  The  night  at  length  arrived.  Every  thing' was  ready: 
I  saw  Kean  in  the  morning;  be  expressed  himself  vi-iib 
the  utmost  confidence;  strutted  about  his  ilmwing-room 
in  his  lodgiugs,  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  decked  out  in  his 
magnificent  dress  ;  and  declaimed  with  great  vigour  some 
of  Ilia  favourite  passages — the  book  in  liii  hand.  Not- 
witbstandiug  all  tbis  1  had  serious  doubts  of  the  night's 
result.     I  was  certain  be  would  be  imperfect  i  but  1 
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reckoned  fulljr  on  bis  giving  tbe  principal  passages  nith 
ample  eS^ect;BDd  I  calculated  oo  subsequ^oi  representa- 
tions repajring  *aj  de&cts  tiUicii  might  appear  on 
the  firet- 

■■  Id  tliis  mood  I  took  leare  of  Kean,  Ksolved  not  to 
interfere  «ith  bim  further ;  and  I  prepured  to  go  la  the 
tbefttre,  in  a  state  of  gome  anxiety  certainly,  but  oae 
more  pleaauralik  tbuD  tlte  contRry.  Mr.  Waliack  bail 
secured  me  a  prii-ate  box  behind  the  dreas  circle,  lo 
wbicb  1  repaired  about  balf  an  hour  liefbn*  tbe  play 
began.  Tbe  bouse  was  crowded  in  all  parts.  A  fiiir 
lOnare  of  spplauGe  was  given  Ut  ftiime  of  ilm  early  paS' 
Hsges;  and  tbe  audience  seemed  well  prepared  for  Keun'a 
appearance,  with  which  thff  third  Bcene  was  to  open. 
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sibit!.  He  Htood  fixed,  dranled  out  his  iocoberent  words, 
and  gave  the  notion  of  a  man  who  hod  heen  fadf-banged 
and  then  dragged  through  a  IiorBe-pond.  My  heart,  I 
confess  it,  sank  deep  in  my  breast.  I  was  utterly 
shocked.  And  as  the  husines;  of  the  play  went  on,  and 
as  he  stood  hy,  with  moveless  niiiscte  and  glazed  eye, 
throughout  the  scene  which  should  have  been  one  of 
violent,  perhaps  too  violent,  exertion,  a  cold  shower  of 
perspiration  ponred  from  my  forehead,  and  I  endured  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  which 
I  would  not  for  worlds  one  eye  had  witnessed, 

"  I  had  all  along  felt  that  this  scene  would  be  the 
touchstone  of  the  pliiy.  Kean  went  through  it  like  a 
man  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  and  decay.  The 
act  closed — a  dead  silence  followed  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain; and  I  felt,  though  I  could  not  hear,  the  voiceless 
verdict  of '  damnation." 

"  When  the  curtain  fell,  Mr.  Wallack,  the  stage 
manager,  came  forward  and  made  an  apology  for  Kean 'a 
imperfection  in  his  part,  and  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
play.  Neither  excited  much  svmparhy ;  the  audience 
was  quite  disgusted.  I  now,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  night,  went  behind  the  scenes.  On  crossing  the 
stage  towards  the  green-room  I  met  Kean,  supported  by 
hie  servant  and  another  person,  going  in  the  direction  of 
his  dressing-room.  When  he  saw  me  he  hung  down  his 
head,  and  waved  his  hand,  and  uttered  some  expressions 
of  deep  sorrow,  and  even  reraoree.  I  bore  my  dis- 
appointment as  well  as  I  could ;  returned  my  thanks  to 
the  other  actors  for  their  exertions ;  renounced  dramatic 
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wntin^  for  erer,  and  |MiA  a  *bart  n«t  of  leavMiktMy 
to  Kmii,  wlko  Beemed,  u  fa*  trail  mi^ht  be,  OTfrndkahocd 
with  sorrair,  ttbelher  far  my  aakt  or  hid  ovn  J  4o  not 
•ttsspt  to  deciile.  The  taUlloM  uf  ihftpairer  ofttady. 
(u  it  is  twtiaicalij  oOed),  thus  to  &ially  betrayed 
prereDted  his  Attempting  uif  nex  part  since  that  daji 
obich  formed  a  rrisis  in  bia  prafenwtul  caretf.  I  have 
never  s»n  him  since ;  and  I  Ini&t  that  I  ma;  be  ax- 
nued  for  baTJn^  «nt«<«d  »  &r  into  detail  on  what  u 
»a  very  f>enoB&l  to  nywif,  in  tbi«  KBiarkutdo  epi»od« 
in  the  life  of  (with  perhafa  Talnu'«  excqitJan}  tb« 
greatot  actor  of  my  tfaMB." 


Mr.  PowsUi  and  Mr.  C>  Hollttnd,  (the  kit  mentioned 
bein^  the  fklbers  of  the  stage),  Mr.  Stanfield,  A.R.A., 
Mr.CUnt,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Ducrow,  (an  old  aud  excellent 
rnend  of  Mr.  Kenti),  Mr.  J.  R.  AiidcrsoD,  Mr.  Dimiel, 
R.A.,  &e,  &c.,  arrived  abont  two  o'clock. 

"  The  coffin  lay  at  Mr.  Pig^ott'*  jun.,  the  undertaker, 
on  Friilaf,  and  was  visited  by  gjeat  crowds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  upwards  of  a  thousand,  it  was  calculated,  poBsed 
through  the  rooms  daring  the  evening.  At  half-past 
ten  o'clock  the  fallowing  morning  Mr.  Kean's  hou.se 
was  opened  to  those  who  were  aoxiouH  to  Gignify  their 
respect  towards  its  departed  master.  The  coffin  was 
laid  out  in  a  room  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  until  two 
o'clock  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond — the  best  and  the 
most  respectable  —  continned  to  pass  through,  accom- 
panied by  the  many  indiridaals  who  had  arrived  from 
London.  The  doors  were  at  length,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the 
ceremony. 

"  During  the  period  intervening  between  this  hour 
and  threeo'clock,(tbe  time  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  procession)  a  number  of  carriages  arrived, 
on  a  n    g  fn  nds  and  admirers  of  the  deceased.     The 

o  e        d   position  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 

wn  p    pi  evince  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 

man    f  g  who  had  honoured   Richmond  with  his 

d  M  re  than  twenty  of  the  most  respectable 

tradesmen  volunteered  to  be  sworn  in  as  special  con- 
stables ;  and,  thanks  to  their  exertions  and  those  of  the 
paUce,  the  utmost  order  was  preserved.     The  shops  in 
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thr  streets  through  which  th«  proceaauw  pusej  were 
all  rlui^ixl,  and  the  decent  uqtect  of  grief  pTSvailad 
ihroMgLout  the  whole  towiw 


^Vitliin  a  few  minutes  of  three  o'clock  Mr,  Pig^tt, 
junior,  tlie  undertaker,  haring  announced  that  every 
arrangement  was  completei  the  procMsion  moved  in  the 
following  order: — 


Two  Hatea. 

PLUME. 

The  tlndertaber- 


Mr.  Wsrdr.  Mr.  Diddirr.  Mr.  BalUlef. 

Mr,  Kreley,  Mr.  L.pi.rtf.  Mr.  Prrldn*. 

Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Stansbory.  Mr.  Strickl«nd. 

Mr.  WrcDcL  Mr.  EIIod. 

Mr.  F.  Vining.  Mr.  DuriucL  Mr.  J-AnderKiii. 

Mr.  Bkncbard.  Mr.  F.  Mathpwj.  Mr.  BrindiU. 

''"    '     Members  of  the  Theatre -Royii!.  Drury-L«ne. 

Members  of  tbe  Theatre- Ro;a],  CoTCDt-Gkrden. 

Members  of  the  Theatre- Royal,  Hayntarket. 

Memben  of  the  TheaCr&Royal,  English  Oiiera. 

Mcmbert  of  Sadlsr'g  WelU. 

Memben  of  the  Cit;  Theatre. 

Membera  of  Ibe  Surrey  Theatre. 

^lembere  of  (he  Queen's  Tbcstre. 

Tltembera  of  different  Profesiions. 

Inliabitanls  of  Richmond. 


1 


Tbe  Churcti  was  crowded,  and,  amongst  the  aesem- 
bltid  multitndc,  we  obHerreil  many,  very  many,  who  felt 
most  deeply  tbe  melBncboly  ofcaaion  which  bad  called 
them  together.  Every  part  of  the  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted with  becoming  solemaity  ;  and,  great  as  was  the 
crowd,  the  behaviour  of  all  was  moBt  reapectfiil  and 
decorous.  The  body  having  been  placed  on  tressels  in 
thi;  chancel,  the  Rev.  Mr.  CBm|ibell  proceeded  lo  read, 
in  a  most  impressive  and  emphatic  manner,  tbe  lesion 
of  the  day.  A  Requiem,  ably  conducte<l  by  Mr.  Hawes, 
was  then  sung.  Tbe  Perpiiem  consisted  of  the  two 
psalms  to  Purcell's  chaunt  in  G  minor.  After  tbe 
lesBOD,  Handel's  anthem,  "When  the  ear  beard  him," 
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and  the  cborns,  **  He  d^mvd  the  foot  flMt  cried," 
were  lieautifullr  execotad.  The  body  wh  then  home 
in  nielancboly  procewtOB  to  its  Ust  reetio;  pUiie.  "Ae 
pathetic  faneral  serrice — *  Hea  tbit  is  bora  of  womttn," 
li.ivin!:  beeD  read,  and  whet  baring  been  poured  m 
a<be^.  and  dun  tbrom  tm  dnst,  the  monnters  retanied 
I"  the  Mill  crowded  dincht  where,  immediBtely  before 
the  crace,  or  peitinf  blening,  «ru  delireied  Handel's 
hcari-moTing  covpodtion — **  His  body  ig  buried  in 
peace,  but  his  name  aball  lire  fore^ 


Pwraddock, 

Zuiga, 

Abel  Drugger, 

LeoD, 

Octavian, 

Duke  Aranza, 

Florez, 

Sir  Giles  Oveireacli, 

SfoTxa, 

Bertram, 

Kitely, 

Sir  Edward  Mortimer, 

Bajazet, 

Achmet, 

Bnitus, 

Orestes, 
Eugene, 

Selim, 
Omreab, 


(Wheel  of  Foriune.) 
iHei-engt.) 
(The  AlchifBUil.) 
(Rule  a  Wifi  and  Aaue  a  W^fe.) 
(MouKlaineeri.)  ,•.■,,  ,i 

(Honey-moot))  i.lu 

(Merchant  nfBrtiges.)  .  -  ■ 
(A  New  tVay  to  Piitf  Old Deiti.) 
(Duke  of  Milan.) 

(Ereiy  Man  in  his  Humovf.} 
.(Iron  Che»l.) 
(  Tamerlitne.') 
(BarbaroMa.) 


Rolla, 

Duke  of  York, 
Malvesi, 
Young  Nerval, 
Timon  of  Athens, 
Enatachede  St.  Pierre, 
King  John, 
Felix, 

Sir   Pertinax    Mac 
Sycophant, 


(Dittreufd  Mother.') 
(Switzerland.) 
(Bride  ofAbydos.) 
(Carib  Chief.) 
(Pizarro.) 

(Dwarf  of  Naple,.) 
(Douglas.) 

(Surrender  of  Calais.) 

(M'onder.) 

(Man  of  the  World.) 


> 


Cardisal  Woker,  (Hairy  At  E^Mt-) 

DcMoDtiort, 

J«Aer,  (  Ve»it*  Pr§trv«d.) 

B«B  Nuir, 

Hoopvr.  {Btmiy  At  F»mrth.) 

Haatiii^  (Jam  Skon.) 

hmr, 

ConohoiH. 

Oroonoko, 

Pkm,  <  7l«  AcMW  ^cfor.) 

Akxander  the  GroM. 

MaBuwIlo. 

Tom  Tag,  {Waitrmtim.) 

AiaiiMt  Cricbtoi. 


